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| Concerning the Principle of the Fine Arts, and the 


Plan for treating of them.  - Pager 


PART FIRST. 


(2 


Of the Fine Arts which refer to the Ear. 


CHAP. I.—Theory of Modern Mufic. 
CHAP. II.—Theory of Ancient Muſic. 
CHAP. III —Speculations in Muſic. 
CHAP. IV.—Hifory of Mufic. 
CHAP. V.—Hiftory of Muſic continued. 
CHAP. VI.—H#fory of Muſic continued. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Concerning the Muſic of the South Sea Iſlanders. 
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From certain unforeſeen circumſtances attending the publication of the fol- 
lowing Work, the Author having not always bad an opportunity in his power 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


to reviſe:the Proof-ſheets, the Reader is requeſted, before, he proceed to peruſe 
it, to mark with his pen, agreeable to the following 
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ERRATA AND CORRECTIONS. 


line q, from the top; for, Loud and low—read, Loud. | 
6, from the bottom ; for, determined—read, determined originally. 
5, from the bottam ; for, turning—read, tuning. 
7, from the bottom ; for, every Strain—read, many of the Strains, 
10, from. the top; for, D or Dread, A or D. 
g, from the top; for, E and A flat read, B, E, and A flat, 

12, from the top; for, F and D—read, E and DOP). 

12, &c. from the bottom; for, C, E, &, c, an addition is made between G 
and c; that is, —read, Fundamental, Third, Fifth, and Octave, an addi - 
tion is made. | ES 

8, from the bottom ; for, 1s—read, is, for example. 

4, from the Bottom; for, is—read, is, for example. 

— 9. from the top; for, E, G, c, e,—read, E, G, c. 

11, from the top; for, &, c, e, g. — read, G, c, e. | 

— +5, &c. from the top ; for, Fundamental in a Chord of ſharp Harmony, -and 

| the Sixth in one of flat, called Leading Chords—read, Fundamental 

Chord in both ſharp and flat Harmony ; called a Leading Chord. 
— 2, &c. frem tbe top; for, which lies nearly in the middle between the 
extremes of acuteneſs and -gravity, and which can be performed in 
general with moſt eaſe read, which is beſt heard, from being moſt 
acute; but which can be performed, in general, with eaſe. 

10, gg Bottom; for, Thirds and Fourths—read, Thirds, Fourths, and 

Fifths. — . — | 
laſt, and two firft of the following page ; for what is contained in theſe three 

' © lines—read, Second muſt take away the Melody from the Baſs; and 
the Baſs be confined more to Fundamental Progreſſions. 

7, from the top; for, compoſed entirely of—read, attended with. 

12, from the top; for, there muſt—read, there may. 

13, from the top; for, every Note —reaa, every principal Note. 

7, from the top ; for, cannot proceed —read, cannot generally proceed, 
9, &Cc. from the bottom; for, can ſet—read, can be taught to ſet. 

7, from the top ; for, all and all—read, all in all. 

1, and elſewhere ; for, awanting—read, wanting. 

7, from the bottom; for, Muſic—read, Magic. 

9, from the bottom; for, State—read, States. 

3, from the tod; for, ill- nature read, its nature. 
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nations and men have often choſen for themſelves a 


corner or ſpot. 4 A 
Bur. man, however, hag | always FAT ypon this field. 

There is no example, whos his Tpecies, ſo unlike to 
that of any other animal, hath confined itſelf to the 
N eceſſary Arts. The ichvellef arriving in countries 
where the people were in the rudeſt ſtate, where they | 
hardly ly knew how co dreſs food, of keep off the weather, 
has always remarked a paſſion 1 finery. The ſavage 
is indolent; to look out for his daily nouriſhment, ſeems 
a force upon-tris"1 Eat thew him a toy, and he 
will uſe prayers, or Ges, or violence, to obtain it. In 
the ſavage tate; the ſtudy of finę things! has always 
been a. nga than of things an are neceſlgry. 
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Taz N eceſſary Alte © FRODERY we Lenny in many books, « 
are. the firſt in order; a if there were an imbecility in 
man, confining him to the ſteps of a progreſs. But 
ought not we rather to acknowledge, that there 1% an 


imbecility in human reaſon itſelf, rendering it prone to 


judge of one thing by another? The world is led by 
analogy. In alluſion to the works of Nature, human 
affairs have been imagined to begin, like an animal from 
an embryo, or a tree from a ſeed; and, f in alluſion to 
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THE FINE ARTS. 3 


the works of Art, the human race has been ſuppoſed to 
make its appearance by parts, like thoſe of a ſtatue or 
a machine. It has even been fancied, there was a time 
when men did not live in a ſtate of ſociety ; and while 
they exerciſed ſome powers, others were wholly unem- 
xn as in x the Poet, 


| . — et codem i ill corpore Lebe 


1 Altera pars vivit, rudis et pars altera tellus. 

4 But mind is different from body, and the community 

N from the individual. There never was a time when the 

I mind had not the uſe of all her- powers, no more than 

q there was a time when the body had not that of all its FR 
4 members; the whole difference between men and men * 
1 conſiſting i in the different degree only in which both of 

| theſe are uſed. It is vain to inquire into the order of 

{ * the Arts of Neceſlity and of Pleaſure ; which firſt, 

. which laſt, made their appearance. They Appel! 7 
I both upon "the fame day, the moment men exiſted. 

1 Fully formed by the hands of God, man ſet his foot 

$ upon the earth; but his ſteps were left to his own guid- 

9 ance, and his road to his own direction. While the 

3 Arts of Amufement and of Subſiſtence were thus born 

f together, the former appear to have been ſooneſt ad- 

| vanced. Nature gave caves to ſavage men to retire to; 
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men were under the nt wer $0 invent, to x mi- a 
_— - 5 or to ſtarve. It was not ſo with the other arts. | - 
1 Men had little to do, but to practiſe them. Ages of 1 
idleneſs were beſtowed vpon them. Rude people . = 
learned to dance, before they could hew timber, or 1 

pe ſtone: they painted their bodies long before they ß: 
F - clothed them: while the palate had little choice Ml 
w— megats and drinks, the eye was courted with thining — I 
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| | : ores, and ſhells, and feathers: while the hand had yet _ * 


to learn its cunning, the ear zoiled not to reliſh ſweet 

| melody. The Arts of Pleaſure, in ſuch times, indeed, | 

= are in a moſt imperfect ſtate; yet it is to theſe Arts, 

5 chiefly, that rude ages are devoted. If there be men, 

buſied about neceſſaries, more chan about any other 
The things, it is the bulk of men in the moſt refined times: 
it is the ſtupid labourer and mechanic : it is the mer- 
5 - chant at his books: it is the liberal and learned them- 
„ (hes, amid the taſks of ſtudy and the functions of 
- office; their-pleaſures, properly ſo called, being ſnatched 
at intervals; for all their other amuſement, however 
BS. genuine, ariſes merely from their being employed. The 


| lavage dreſſes, dances, and ſings. = 
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THE FINE ARTS. 5 


Wars we mark the purſuit of pleaſure, in the moſt 
early ages, and alſo the innumerable objects, which, 

all times, attract the inclinations of men, a diſtinc- 
tion between theſe ſoon draws our attention, and be- 

comes the more ſtriking, the longer it is beheld. An 
idea of what have been called the Fine Arts, begins to 
dawn. We diſcover ſome Arts, ſeparating themſelves 
from the reſt, and riſing to an eminence above them; 
and we are carried forward, with more than an uſual 
curiofity, to examine into their nature. 


From what cauſes it is, that the Fine Arts pleaſe ſo 
much, is an inquiry which might well deſerve the la- 
bour of purſuing it. Is it, becauſe they pofleſs, in 
ſome degree, and probably a great one, certain inherent 
and independent powers in themſelves, as ſeems fo rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe : or, becauſe they are the imitations 
of other things, that are pleaſing in nature; and thus 
derive their virtue from ſources which cannot be called 
their own? _ e e 


* 


Tun ſolution of theſe queſtions, however, cannot, 
with propriety or advantage, be entered upon, till the 
facts in each of the Fine Arts have firſt been actually 
laid down. Although the adulten of the principle of 
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INQUIRY INTO 

the Fine Arts be hence premature, in the preſent ſtage; 
yet, as there may lie prejudices againſt theſe Arts, from 
having” been ſo generally conceived to be merely imi- 
rative, it becomes expedient, even here, ſo far to take 
up the controverſy, as to conſider whether this really 
be the caſe. We ſhall enter upon the ſubject of the 
Fine Arts, with better ideas of their dignity, if it be 
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Ax abuſe of words, a thing almoſt unavoidable from 
the condition of humanity, and which has done harm in 
ſo many ſubjects of literature, does not ſeem to have . 
been committed here. It has been unequivocally 
meant, chat the Fine Arts really follow. and. copy Na- 
ture; reflecting her, almoſt as a mirror does the object ä 
that is placed before it. When Ariſtotle ſaid, the Fine 
Arts were imitative, he was not ſpeaking inaccurately, 
as has been ſuppoſed; there was an inaccuracy in his 
very thinking, if it be lawful to ſay ſo of ſo great a 
From his authority has the term had its ſanction, | 
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man. 


in all after- times. WE continue to ſay, the Fine Arts e 


imitate; and we are ever and anon contradicted by ex- 
amples i in which. there i is no imitation. a He 


5 imitate Nature, it i is ſaid, 


in the Fine Arts; but 
even granting that we do ſo, is 


this always the caſe? 
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The painter mixes colours, and draws figures, as in- 
dependent of Nature, as if he had called the materials 
themſelves into being. The architect builds in a pro- 
portion that has never been ſeen before, and may never 
be ſeen again. The poet creates characters, having no 
reſemblance to any thing that exiſts; and yet amuſes, 
and even enchants, his reader. From what did Homer, 
Taſſo, Milton, copy many fine paſſages in their poems?” 
Upon what model did Euripides and the old poets form 
the Cyclops? Was Shakeſpeare's Caliban a copy? We 
have here Fancy furely, and not Nature; and when we 
have Fancy, we have a new heaven and a new earth. 
Is it imitation ſtill, we may aſk; and of what? Of 
Nature it cannot be; for upon the liking up of Fancy” I 
rod, ſhe: vaniſhed. W i en 


Ir next ſeems to appear, that Nature, in no caſe, is 
e entire; only in part. Is it all Nature, for ex- 
ample, that we have in a poem, a picture, or a ſong 


By no means. The poet admits her, but adds a grace 


or a dignity not her own; or, in another mood, gives 
15 A 
From the caſe of perſons born blind, and attaining an 
idea of viſible objects only from the ſound ef words, 
the Author of the Inquiry into. the Sublime a. 
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latter half of theſe only upon his canvas ; the poet can 


deſcribe the whole; the ear, unleſs in the caſe of muſic, 


being farther than the eye from the ſoul; but he hardly 


dares venture to bring even the latter half upon the 


ſcene. © An execution, it has been ſaid, would carry 
away the company from a tragedy; but I never have 


been able to believe this would happen. The greater 
part of ſuch company, it ſeems probable, would be 


too much ſhocked at an execution. It is the vulgar, 


the bloodier part of mankind, the androphagi, who 


have an appetite of that fort. How then, it may be 
replied, are we to account for the gladiator- ſhew, 


which ſo often ended in death? The Romans delighted 
in death; ſoftneſs they never had, although a few got 


a poliſh from Greece. However, it is to be remarked, 
that a gladiator was regarded as a being almoſt of a 


ſpecies inferior to men; and there is this curious fact 


beſides to be confidered—he expired with a ſeeming 


eaſe, concealing every mark of reluctance and of pain. 


The ſhew, I ſhould ſuppoſe, would not have been fo 


much frequented, had the reverſe been the caſe; for 


while a real death was permitted, it was on condition 
that it ſhould not only be ſtripped of horror, but diſ- 


Tar wth an air of elegance, and even of dignity of 
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that they actually place before us? Not, ſurely, what 
| we preciſely ſee, or hear, or feel, in Nature. They | 
| cut the real ſcene out of life; inveſt it with magic: : 
and Plato, on this account I ſuppoſe, was ſo appre-- 
g benſive of the power of poetry. This even ſeems to 
be announced by the frame of mind, in which we find 
7 the Fine Artiſt, when preparing for his work; it is the 
very oppoſite to that of a perſon who is going to be 
5 guided and to be led. Seems it to be his meaning, to BM 
 refign and furrender himſelf to any thing whatever? 
: Stoops he to copy? Imitate, is to him the maxim of A 
eeunrth; invent, the mandate of Heaven. When, with 
| immortal fire, he begins the painting or the poem, 
what is g in his mind? Thinks he of imitation, 
ES in the enraptured moments? Pronounce to him t 
word, imitate—it would freeze his blood; or, in hi : 
| diſdain, he would daſh his pencil in the air. To 
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enlightened, though fervid emotion, which has always 
filled the mind of the Fine Artiſt, and borne him for- 
ward in-the execution of his piece. Such an enthuſiaſt 
ſees every thing living, and moving, and glowing. 
Even perfection itſelf he. views not with a ſober eye; 
he turns it into diſorder. Without this viſion and paſ- | 
fion, how vain is it to imitate! A young painter had 


Ll 


attempted, but unſucceſsfully, to copy the portrait of 


a fine woman, from an original of Guido: How can 


A exkraix difference has thus -appeared to take 
place, between the works of Nature and the works 
a Fine Artiſt. Even the la bells Mature, which = 
writers of France have ſet up as the obje& which this 
Artiſt imitates, from not including Fancy, 1s too limited 
it be taken in the ſenſe of beautiful ; 
real Nature, as oppoſed to /a Nature embellie, real Na- 
ture beautified, it is altogether to be rejected. The 
Italians, that people who know beſt what the Fine 
Arts are, ſpeak of the bello ideale; that beauty, which 


is independent and uncopied; ; ps by the idea of by 
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come- within the notice of ordinary men. The other 
Arts tie themſelves more cloſely to Nature; becauſe 
Nature herſelf, in their caſe, is more beautiful. Such 
is Sculpture, retaining Nature almoſt entire. Oratory 


ſtands with half her weight always upon real life. 
The poet and painter have leſs dependence upon it 
the Iliad and the Orlando Furioſo, the Deſcent from 
the Croſs, and the Transfiguration, are examples. 


Ir is far from being aſſerted, after all, that Nature- 
has no part in the Fine Arts. The ſuperſtructure, in- 
deed, which theſe Arts raiſe, is their own ; but Nature 
is the beſt baſis upon which they have ever yet built it. 
The higheſt merit to which the Fine Artiſt can riſe, is, 
by adorning Nature, to intereſt mankind ; and the 
beauty of his Art is proſtituted to unworthy purpoſes, 
when his ſubject is merely fantaſtic, as well as when it- 
is vicious and i impure. . 3 . 


* * 


— 
3 * * 
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> 


So much having been ſaid concerning the title whicli 
imitation has to be conſidered as the principle of the 
Fine Arts, on purpoſe to remove unphiloſophical and 
degrading views of the ſubject; and, reſerving to its 


proper place an attempt ta define what the true. prin- 5 
ciple is, we now proceed to lay down the Plan that is 
Propoſed to be followed i in this general Inquiry. r 
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\ 


not appear a Fine Art; but, in this Inquiry, I view it 
ſtrictly in that light, and in that light only. It is of 
the ſame general nature as Muſic, and cannot be treated 
of, but in the ſame manner : - the doctrines of tune and 
of time in Muſic, correſponding exactly with thoſe of 
accent and of ry:hmus in Speech. The word Speech is 
uſed, meaning Spoken Language, the moſt compre- 
henfive term in this fubje& ; and with an intention to 
diſtinguiſh it from Grammar, a thing totally repugnant 
to the nature of a Fine Art.. From not ſeparating 
Speech from Eloquence and Poetry on the one hand, 
and from Grammar, as a branch of metaphyſics, on 
the other, it may eaſily © conceived what . 
and improprieties have taken place. The theory of 
Grammar is abſtract, arranging words and ſentences 
according to abſtract qualities; and, if treated of with 
moderation, might be an elegant and valuable corner of 
metaphyſics; but it has ſwelled into ſuch a bulk, and 
run into ſuch arbitrary and ſhadowy diviſions, that it is 
almoſt inconceivable, how uſeleſs, burdenſome, barba- 
rous, and different from one another, are nearly the 
whole ſchemes of Grammar which exiſt. The theory 
of Speech, as a Fine Art, treats of words, as ſounds; 30 
forms and arranges them in various ways, to make 


I” 


various impreſſions upon the hearer; and gives the prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of proſe and verſe. It is the moſt general in its 
| nmnmnaature; and hence will be found to be the moſt ex- 
tenſive in its influence, of all the Fine Arts. 


3 1 Tux Part which refers to the eye, has to treat of 
108: Light and Colours, of Figure and of Proportion. 


— 104 There may be here many theories; but chiefly thoſe of 
1 Arcbitecture, Painting, Sculpture, Gardening, Dance. 
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_ A Appendix to theſe two Parts may inquire into 


1 dhe Arts that regard the other ſenſes; and there, very 
0 Hs BE minute, but often deep, ſubjects, come into conſidera- 
i tion. The more they are examined, however, the leſs 
trivial they will poſſibly appear: there may happen to 
be difcovered a greater number of ſenſes, and of ex- 
ternal objects acting upon them, than we are aware of; 
1 j if . | DE and the ſenſations excited, having -more influence than 
„ we conceived over the frame of man; conſtituting anima- 
tion, inclination, and even elegant pleaſure and defire. 
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In the Part which refers to the Mind, lie the noble 
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[18 5 5 doctrines of Eloquence and of Poetry. The effect . 

= which ideas, images, and ſentiments have upon the 

NN ſoul, forms here the ſubject; other things, eſſentially 

15 l „ -_ . _- different, belonging to the theory of Speech. All here 
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is ſpiritual, and in the higheſt region of the Fine Arts. 
The field of Eloquence is broad, and writers almoſt 
upon all ſubjects may, at times, enter it; beſides the 
orator, it is chiefly, however, the oktlaſopher and hiſ- 
torian, that can aſpire moſt frequently at the fame of 
this Art. There is no incompatibility between Elo- 
quence and Truth. Hiſtory, in its higheſt ſtate, is 
more than one half a Fine Art; and no hiſtorian has 
yet gained fame, who has not been a Fine Artiſt ; 
who has not, along with dates and events, preſented 
vivid pictures and embelliſhed ſentiments to the mind. 
In the Saggio ſopra Þentufiaſmo delle belle Arti, the 
writer juſtly admits hiſtorians into the claſs of Paſ- 
fenati, and places them in a diſtrict of the Fine Arts. 


_— * 


Wirn regard next to the Ma anner, another dns of 
the Plan for treating of the Fine Arts, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that uſeful books may be written in a mode that 
is minute and abſtruſe, as well as in one that is general 
and plain. Yet, in the former of theſe ſhapes, they 
never can be reliſhed but by a very few readers. A 
treatiſe upon the Fine Arts deſerves a better form; it 
ought to riſe with the ſubject ; ; it ſhould ſpeak to the 
| audience of all mankind, Particular explication and de- 
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from any other, might be termed the higheſt ; and 
which breathes the ſpirit of a Fine Art itſelf, 


Bur who is able to put it into execution? The bow 
refuſes to be bent, but by the arms of the ſtrong; it 
belongs only to Atlas to carry the globe. While I un- 
dertake the taſk, I venture not to think I am able for 
it. Such a ſcheme, however, if men of greater abi- 
lities and learning ſhall one day execute with ſucceſs, it 
may be affirmed, would open the Fine Arts to the 
many, formerly known only to the few; would intereſt 
the literary world in general, and ſpread a taſte for 
thoſe pleaſures which have always carried nations to 


glory. Ds; e 


Wir hour being apprized of the influence of the 
Fine Arts, and without ſome knowledge of their 
theory, we ſhall with diſadvantage inquire into the 
hiſtory of the better part of the nations who have ap- 
peared upon the earth. We may as well be ignorant of 
the laws and cuſtoms of ſome nations, as of their Fine 
Arts. In ſtudying the character of a people, one in- 
quiry ſhould always be, What were their amuſements? 
We here get hold of great features, and which often un- 


riddle the reſt. This is indiſpenſably neceſſary, where 
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. 20 AN INQUIRY INTO 
ſtates have riſen to cultivation. In the finer tracts of 

- the. temperate regions of the earth, lying upon the 

5 5 north of the Mediterranean, and ſtretching back to the 
"So Euxine, to the Danube, and, in modern times, to the 
Baltic, you meet amuſements that are elegant, and 
pleaſures that are refined. - Departing, on either hand, 
to the ſouth or to the north, you find taſte to dege- 
nerate, and gratification to become impure. At length, 
arriving at the extremities, refinement is utterly loſt : 
to give pleaſure, is to ſtupify or to intoxicate; here, by 
| opium; there, by brandy and tobacco. The happy i in- 
termediate regions enjoy the yoreſſe du ſentiment. Is 
the philoſopher to ſet at nought theſe diſtinctions? Is 
he to lay no ſtreſs upon the different ſtate of the Arts? 
Is he to imagine it imports not that the peaſant in Muſ- 
covy ſubſiſt on garlic, and ſolace himſelf with ardent 


ſpirits; and in Italy, that he feed on a water-melon, 


and go forth with the guitar on his back to the plough ? 


Wurx the hiſtorian records only the reigns of kings, 
and the tranſactions of kingdoms, his taſk is eaſy: there 
are only to be related the public events ; the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of government to be deſcribed ; the characters of 
leading men to be drawn: but were he to ſearch into 
the cauſes which inſenſibly bring on a national taſte and 


* 


manners, 


62 
oy 
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manners, ungerne governments, and dethrone kings, 
he muſt look, and look ſtedfaſtly, at the whole body 
of the people. They, unſeen, direct every progreſs; 
and always, at laſt, in the ſeaſon of criſis, publicly take 
the lead. Their ſpirit, their turn of thinking, their 
pleaſures and pains, are ſubtle topics of conſideration ; 
but they muſt be conſidered, if we are either to under- 
ſtand or to treat of human affairs. 


Ir may be juſt added, that the Manner which hath 


been propoſed, ſeems fortunately, from its ſpirit, to 


give little encouragement either to animoſity or to dif- 
pute. Nothing can be more hoſtile to whatever is Fine, 
than altercation. It has been faid, that the beſt mode 


of convicting error, is the teaching of truth; and this 


certainly muſt not only be the ſhorteſt mode, but alſo 
the moſt pleaſant. This will account for the few con- 
troverſies in the following Work. It is not meant, 
however, that all particular diſcuſſion is, or ought to 
be, excluded. That may be taken up, in every topic, 
if conducted with good humour. Vet, even with good 
humour, it is at beſt but an ungracious employment; | 
and without it, I ſuppoſe, it will generally be found, 
that an attack leaves uneaſy feelings in him who makes 

it, as well as in him upon whom it is made. FG 
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be any, there can be no doubt of the convenience of 
treating of Speech poſterior in order to Muſic; for thus 
we ſhall have the advantage- of having ſeen the general 
ſubje& beforehand, on a large and brilliant ſcale. One 
may underſtand the theory of Muſic, without knowing 
any thing of that of Speech; but not the theory of 
Speech, without ſome knowledge of Muſic. Were we 
to begin with Speech, it would be neceſſary to lay down 
almoſt the whole elements of Muſic, to obtain even 
technical terms. Add to all this, and what before trial 
may ſurpriſe many, the theory of Speech will be found 
tar more deep, and far more complicated, than that of 
Muſic. 5 


* 


* * 


Tree appears much reaſon, it may be next ob- 
ſerved, for treating of Muſic in particular, more than 
any of the other Arts, difterently from what hitherto 
been done. As yet, that ſcience is next to inac- 


ceſſible. We behold an object, from the theory o 
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leads to the moſt raviſhing of the Arts. What is 
the cauſe? There is reaſon to reply, that there is 
ſomething i in the ſyſtem itſelf, as at preſent delivered, 
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| which in many countries, and from both theory and 


is widely turned away. The path is ſolitary, that 
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of enthuſiaſm for the Art they were treating, have pro- 
jected ſyſtems ſo intricate and ſo thorny, that, if they 
did not ſometimes infect practice, it would be of no 
importance to mankind, whether they were true or were 
falſe; for in both caſes, except to a few, they are in 
all points paſt underſtanding. 


Tas Harmonics of Dr. Robert Smith, for example, 
is a work of ingenuity, as well as of great labour; but 
who ventures to peruſe it? The accompliſhed mathe- 
matician, in the firſt page almoſt, takes leave of his 
reader; and, plunging at once into the receſſes of ab- 
ſtraction, may be ſaid never to have been heard of 
ſince; ſo few of the learned themſelves pretending to 
have followed him. | 


— 


Turkx are not wanting, however, books upon Muſic, 
written on a liberal plan, and by able men; of which 

I have met with none, that, taken all in all, is equal 
to the Treatiſe of Malcolm. He takes in the whole 
field of Muſic, ancient and modern; ſo far as known 
in his times. The French mathematician, D'Alem- 
bert, has drawn up a ſyſtem, from the works of 
Rameau, founded upon later obſervations; but as 


this ſyſtem is built entirely upon Phyſics, I have 
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never been able to look upon it in any other light than 
as narrow and deluſive. Vet, in juſtice to the abilities 
of D' Alembert, it is to be confeſſed, that although his 


plan be awkwardly contrived, addreſſing one reader in 


the text and another in the notes, and conſequently 
exceptionable to both, yet his attempt is. the firſt that 


has been made among the moderns, to introduce per- 


ſpicuity and analyſis into the ſubject. Holden, the 
lateſt writer, has communicated ſeveral illuftrations. 
Theſe authors are mentioned, however, ſolely upon this 
account, that it has been their intention to write more 
intelligibly than others, and to carry the literary Public, in 
ſome degree, along with them. Notwithſtanding of this, 
there is no doubt that they will prove by far too difficult 
to be ſoon underſtood, and quite unequal to the wiſhes 
of any reader, who, without ſtudying Muſic minutely, 


defires to obtain ſome accurate, though general, know- 
ledge of the ſcience. 


Bur, indeed, there lie no ſmall obſtacles in the way. 
The ſtudy of Muſic, from being an uncommon, is a 


painful one; and after the inquirer has with labour 


attained- views, he is apt to forget by what ſteps he 
attained them. When he propoſes to lay down the 


ſyſtem to others, and, for this purpoſe, places him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf again upon the threſhold, he may recollect ſome of 
his own difficulties, but hardly them all. Hence has the 


learner in this, more than in any other ſubject, to read 


almoſt all the books that have been written upon it; 


hoping what links have been omitted by one may be 


ſupplied by another; and, after all, is far from his 
purpoſe. It were to be wiſhed, that a plain ſcientific 
view of the firſt principles of Modern Muſic (for it is 


Modern Muſic that we ſpeak of), and of the laws 
of compoſition, were preſented to the learned in ge- 


neral, and- in ſuch a form as could be underſtood 
upon an attentive peruſal. If ever a Muſician, qua- 
lified for the taſk, ſhall find leiſure to undertake it, the 
modern world have that favour to requeſt of him. In 
the mean while, the following attempt is offered with 
I; till that favour be beſtowed. 


TE Fine Arts, Poetry excepted, have never flou- 


riſhed in our iſland ſo much as they have done upon 
the continent. 


Not having Fine - Artiſts, we are in 


danger of not knowing what are Fine Arts; for in Ar- 
chitecture, Painting, Sculpture, and chiefly Muſic, we 


not only do not execute ourſelves, but ſcarcely know 
what is executed by others. How-can we, -in this caſe, 
ſpeak of the Fine Arts? How can we judge of the 
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* 


taſte of poliſhed nations, ancient and modern; or even 
reaſon upon human nature in general? Can we under- 
ſtand, for example, the diſpute about Ancient and Mo- 
dern Muſic? There is even a riſk of being ridiculous, 
when we take up the ſubject. In the controverſy about 
ancient and modern learning in general, agitated fo 
hotly ſome time ago, who knows not that Muſic made 
a great article in the diſpute? Sir William Temple 
affirmed, that the ancient Muſic was moſt wonderful 
and excellent; and yet there is little doubt he knew 
nothing of Muſic, ancient or modern. Had the an- 
cients been ſpectators of this combar, they would 


affuredly have often bluſhed at what their champions 
faid in their favour. We ean hardly open an Engliſh 
book, but we fear that we ſhall meet ſomething that 


is at leaſt without meaning upon this fubject. Milton, 
indeed, knew the ſcience and the charms, of Muſic. 
The great. Bacon ſtudied Muſic. But it is to be re- 


gretted, that the ſhining æra of letters in England 
was unfavourable to this Art. It has been remarked 
by many, that Addiſon knew little of Muſic: he 


threw ridicule upon what he did not underſtand; and 


the Opera was inſulted by his unkindly pen. Pope is 
ſaid to have had no ear nor tafte for Mufit. And 


Swift, beſides being in the ſame condition, ſeems not 
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Wali life may be worn away in acquiring lan- 
guages, or in performing Muſic, we turn to the theories 
of both, with the pleaſing hope, that it may happily 
be poſſible, ſoon to come to a termination. The ſub- 
jects, indeed, are difficult, or rather extremely dark 
yet the very darkneſs prompts us to enterprize, and, 
beginning a faithful inveſtigation, to penetrate, as far 
as we are able, through every obſcurity. 


Sound being the common material of Muſic and of 


Speech, it is neceſſary to begin with examining into its 


— 


cauſes and nature. : 


* 


Tux fluid of air, from the action of various objects 
upon it, we find to be almoſt conſtantly in motion, 
and to propagate its motion to a diſtance by undulations 
or waves. T he force of theſe, we find at times to be 
ſo great, as to move heavy bodies from their places; as 
in the caſe of winds : while, at the ſame time, from 
the ſlowneſs with which they follow one another, they 
ſcarcely make a ſenſible impreſſion on the organ of 
hearing. And the caſe is ſomewhat ſimilar, though on 
x ſmaller ſcale, in whiſpering, where the undulations 


are alſo flow, but proceed from a blowing, or force o 


the breath. Ll | 
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Bur when undulations, however feeble, are very 


quick in their ſucceſſions, they render themſelves highly 


ſenfible, or, in other words, audib/e to the ear; and 


produce what is called Sound. Although Pa yet, 
from their extreme frequency, they become incompa- 
rably more audible than the winds themſelves. It is 
even to be obſerved, that when there is no undulation 
at all from without, we can diſtinctly hear Sounds; as 
in the ringing of the ears, when indiſpoſed, fatigued, 
or inclined to {leep:—a proof that Sound ariſes much 
more from the frequency, than from the force, of 
air-waves. 


WuxN air-waves are comparatively ſlow, although 
Sound do not ſenſibly ceaſe; when they do not ſuc- 
ceed one another in equal, but in very unequal 
times; and when their very ſhapes, it may be poſſible 
alſo, are irregular ; Sound, in this caſe, is held to be 
Noiſe : and bodies producing Noiſe, are comparatively 

wanting in elaſticity, and 1 in uniformity of texture and 


of ſhape. 


Tuar Sound only, whoſe undulations are very 


quick, and ſucceed one another in equal times; whoſe 


ſhapes alſo are regular and ſmooth, is Mufical Sound, 
* | 7 ; 
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Ard bodies producing Muſical Sound are highly elaſtic, 
and uniform in denſity and in n figure. 


o 


% 


Musical Sounds have great power over objects both 
animate and inanimate. When bodies are of ſuch an 
elaſticity that their parts can be made eafily to vibrate, 
and of ſuch a denſity that their vibrations are nearly in 
equal times with the undulations of a Muſical Sound, 
motion may not only, by” means of that Sound, be 
excited i in them, but- be carried to violence and to de- 
ſtruction. Nothing is better known, than that the 
continued action of ſuch correſponding Sounds upon 
brittle bodies, as glaſs, will at laſt break them in pieces. ; 

Theſe undulations, ' which had not force enough to 
overturn the veſſel, nor even to put it in ſenſible 
motion, yet, by rapid and reiterated ſtrokes, can break 
the very coheſion of its ſmalleſt parts; ſo different is 
the operation of Muſical Sound from that of noiſe or of 
' winds, Kircher ſpeaks of a rock that ſhook at the 
ſound of an organ. Dr. Mead, and others, relate, 
that Muſical Sounds have thrown animals into _ . 

ſions, and which have at laſt terminated in death; 
be explained, poſſibly, like the breaking of the "ak 
veſſel. The human body appears to feel the influence - 
of Muſical Sound s, to a degree of Which few are +2 _ 
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if it be true, what has been aſſerted 
. that, 
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The ſurpriſing cures and other wonder- 


he action of Sound upon the other parts of 


It was obſerved by Longinus, that Muſic puts 
the body, as well as upon the particular organ of hea 


doubt; and they lead us to form conjectures. 
ſity to dance upon hearing Muſic, may probably 
and that by the ſobereſt writers, may have been owing 


ſtanding near a baſs-violin, which th 

cannon could not have produced 

are related by writers, of whoſe veracity we cannot 
much more to the ſame cauſe. 
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brings us to our ſubject. That influence of Muſical 
Sound upon the whole human body, which, however 
real, was ſo ſecret and obſcure, is not only diſtinctly 
perceived, but brought to the cleareſt light, by the 
>. ear; in like manner as the weight of the atmoſphere is 
detected by the barometer, although eſcaping ſo much 
the ſenſe of the human body itſelf; which nevertheleſs 


carries on its ſhoulders the varying loads of air. 
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A CERES 


Wr are now led to a fcrutiny into the ſtate of ſound- 
ing bodies, and to more particular obſervations upon 
Muſical Sound. - e 
Al bodies we find to be more or leſs elaſtic, When 
ſtruck, they tremble. If the degree of elaſticity be 
great, not only the whole body, but a number of the 
parts, vibrate ; the ſmaller the parts, the quicker . 
vibration. And when bodies are very highly elaſtic, 
as a bell, wire, reed, chord, the Sound becomes | 
wholly muſical; the ſmalleſt parts, as well as the 
largeſt, vibrating by themſelves, and with inconceivable s 
velocity. Theſe vibrations excite correſpondent undu- 
lations in the air, and theſe undulations convey them- 
ſelves. to the organ of hearing. It has been computed, 
that, in audible undulations, the ſmalleſt number of ein N 
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nn length. While the whole chord performs three vi- 

brations, the ſecond of theſe parts performs four; and 

ſo on, in in the caſe of all the reſt. We here obſerve, 

that no vibration of any of theſe parts, or, what is the 

ſame thing, no undulation or pulſe from theſe parts, 

arrives at the ear at the fame inſtant of time with that 

from the whole chord, except at the ſecond, third, 6 
fourth, and ſo on, pulſe, from the whole chord; on 

which account it muſt alſo happen, that the 1 8 of 

theſe parts will divide the time between the pulſes of 

the whole into various unequal portions; as may eaſily 

be found upon calculation. Hence, although the ear 

may feel the pulſes of theſe parts, yet probably it does 

not connect them together, ſo as to form one Sound, or 

even to form Sound at all; and this is owing both to 

the inequalities mentioned, and to the faintneſs of the 

pulſes themſelves. On this account, all pulſes of this 

claſs hardly, and indeed it is ſaid never, become len- 

fable to. the rr. 5 


IN che latter cb, are. parts of the length of a half, 

of a third, of a fourth, and ſo on, of the whole. 
While the whole performs one vibration, the firſt of 
theſe performs two, the ſecond three, the third four, 

and ſo on. We here. obſerve, contrary to what happened 
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parts will divide the time between the pulſes of the 


whole into equal portions, more or leſs in number. 
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be heard at all; and, indeed, it is faid, there can only 


Hence, from this equality and greater frequency, 
probable the ear may connect them together, ſo as to 
The pulſes becom 


form one Sound. 
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and the Sounds of theſe four, from the 


ſimplicity of the relation, have been called the har- 


be heard thoſe of the half, the third, the fourth, and 
monics of the whole or principal Sound. 
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Tuxsz two claſſes appear thus ſubject to an oppoſite 
deſtiny; the Sounds of the former eſcaping the ear, 
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pulſes will, more or leſs, frequently coincide ; and at 
= the moments of coincidence, the Sound will be ſtronger, - 
34 there being two pulſes in place of one. Theſe coinci- 
dent pulſes, if very frequent, will ſtrike the ear as one 
pure uninterrupted third Sound, although obſcure and 
difficult to be diſtinguiſhed ; but, it very unfrequent, 
they will ſtrike the ear as a broken, interrupted, rat- 
tling noiſe. 


LzerT the reader commit theſe different facts to his 
memory; for they have been employed, of late years, 
to ſerve as a baſis for the whole ſuperſtructure of Com- 
poſition in Muſic, They are only mentioned here, 
however, for no other purpoſe at preſent, but to give 
an idea of a muſical body; that is, to ſhew what hap- 
pens when ſuch a body vibrates alone, and what happe ens 
when it vibrates along with another muſical body. 


And we proceed. 7 
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is manifeſt there is here no accuracy, and poſſibly the 
ſubje& does not admit of it. Indeed, Mr. Steele, author 
of an ingenious Eſſay upon the Melody of Speech, has 
gone a ſtep farther; and, in place of terms, uſed marks 
and lines, by their length and poſition ſpeaking ſym- 
bolically to the eyes; yet, after all, without aſſigning 
to theſe any preciſe meaſures, ſuch as numbers afford. 
Poſſibly, means cannot be deviſed to diſtinguiſh exactly 
different degrees of Force; at leaſt, the attempt may 
be very difficult, being ſo new: yet there appears no 
impracticability in the nature of the thing itſelf, eſpe- 
cially when we know that there can be accurately diſtin- 
— guiſhed ve Sm + 2 of Time. Degrees of 
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the reſt. The audience is left at the mercy of ſome 
artiſt, who, beſides having poſſibly in his hands an in- 
ſtrument whoſe ſound it is difficult to ſwell and to di- 
miniſh, may plead, that, even if this were not ſo, he 
has no rule given him to go by. Loud and — in the 
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give a moſt raviſhing charm to Sounds. By it, the 
human voice excels all inſtruments; and the flute is 


the ſweeteſt of all inſtruments, becauſe approaching 
neareſt to the human voice. It is capable of a great 
number of degrees: we ſay Sounds are hard, rough, 

harſh ; ſoft, melodious, ſweet. | | 
From the greater or leſs elaſticity of ſounding 
bodies, -and poſſibly alſo from the greater or leſs regu- 
larity of their figure, the undulations may take a ſhape 
ſmooth and even, or jagged and rough; and, according 
as thoſe cauſes are more or leſs uniform, the undula- 
tions may ſucceed one another, in nearly equal, or in 
very unequal times; being, in in the laſt caſe, a compound 
of jarring Sounds, rather than one Sound. If theſe 
s exiſt in bodies, they muſt cer- 


different circumſtances! 7 exiſt ir 
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firuments. | Poliſh muſt be underſtood to have many 
modes of rough and {mooth, ſuited to different ex- 
preſſions and paſſions of the mind, although never ap- 
proaching the unmuſical roughneſs of noiſe. | 


Ox the ſuppoſition, however, that the cauſes of 


Poliſh could be preciſely found out, the advantage to 
practice might never become great ; for it might be ex- 
tremely difficult to acquire the quality itſelf, if Nature 
had not given it; and almoſt impoſſible to mark its de- 


grees. Yet ſtill it may be poſſible to make improve- 


their original conſtruction; as in the caſe of bells, 
whoſe Poliſh, I have been told, may be greatly varied 
by the founder. Of all things, next to creation itſelf, 
we are not to ſet bounds to the inventions of ingenious 
men. All muſt, in the mean while, confeſs the varieties 


ments. Many inſtruments may largely admit of it in 


and the power of 'Poliſh. By rough and ſmooth, nation 


is not only diſtinguiſhed from nation, but man from 


man. The Swede ſpeaks not as the Spaniard, nor the 


Spaniard as the Greek ; the Italian voice falls upon the 
ear like © the fleeces of deſcending ſnow.” We could 
have wiſhed to have heard how the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſpoke; how the voices of Demoſthenes, Cicero, 
Roſcius, ſounded ; and we regret that no methods have 

been 
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by rule, and left, in a manner, to the arbitrary will of 
the performer, he has it in his power to give them what 
Expreſſion he pleaſes ; ; and hence the term is often ex- 
cluſively limited to them, while the Expreſſion of the 
other qualities, being unalterably fixed by notes on 
paper, is called the Meaſure and the Tune. 


Tun Force and the Poliſh of Sounds, as well as their 
Time, - received from the ancients a religious cultivation. 
They enumerate ſo many diſtinctions, and brought 
forth in public ſpeaking the different ſpecies with ſuch. 
accuracy, that it were vain for us, perhaps, to fancy to 
ourſelyes with what perfection they ſpoke. It is more. 
than poſſible we have no idea of the ancient declama- 
tion. What a training was required under the Phonaſci! 
With what various exerciſe, diet, and unwearied ap- 
plication, was formed at laſt the vox curata When 
the comedian entered the theatre, or the orator roſe in 
the ſenate, what a ſcrupulous ni had he te ſpeak 
before! His judges had no mercy. They would hear 
only the perfect voice, the vox facilis, magna, beata, 
Aexibilis, Arma, dulcis, durabilis, clara, pura, ſecans 
aera, auribus ſedens. We may look upon theſe terms 
as ſo many graduations of the voice, each having its 
. and in pradlice clearly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt; 
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Tims naturally falls into two diviſions : the Time 
that many. undulations occupy, and the Time that one 


The latter diviſion has been diſ- 


undulation occupies. 


tinguiſhed by the ſeparate name of Tune, while the 


former has continued under the general name of 


Time; and in theſe ſenſes, the two terms ſhall henceforth 


be uſed. Let the reader only keep in his mind, what 


may be of ſervice afterwards to remember, that Tune is 


nothing elſe but Time. 


Wurd undulations of Muſical Sound are manifold, 
or, in-other words, when they continue long to follow 


one another, the Sound is ſaid to be long, or in long 


Time; if the contrary, to be ſhort, or in ſhort Time. 
When undulations, again; in an equal ſpace of Time, 
whether ſhort or long, are very numerous, the Sound 
is ſaid to be acute, or in acute Tune; when very few, 


to be grave, or in grave Tune: but in both theſe laſt 


caſes, regard is had only to the Time of the ſingle 
undulations. Acute Sound, compared with grave, is 
thus more denſe; having a greater number of air-waves, 
in the ſame, or in an equal ſpace of Time: grave 
Sound 1 is more rare; ; from having a ſmaller number. 
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Or theſe two, it is Tune that ſeems more ſtrictly a 


guality of Muſical Sound; Time being rather a circum- 


fance of it. 
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and, at length, prove intolerable. The diviſion of Sound 
is thus founded upon a law of our nature; and that 
diviſion muſt, beſides, interrupt the Sound, ſometimes 
for a longer, ſometimes for a ſhorter ſpace of Time. 
The doctrine of Time in Muſic has, neceſſarily, hence 
to treat both of the Time of Sound, and of the Time 
of Silence. 
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Tin is a ſimple object; but, on that very account, to 
be conſidered with the more circumſpection. It is a 
ſimple object, whoſe capacity we are in moſt danger of 
not comprehending; for the ſimpler it be, to the more 
purpoſes, and in the more direct manner, it can be turned; 
whether acting by itſelf, or in conjunction with others. 
The lever, in mechanics, is the ſimpleſt of things; but 
conſider, how it can act, and what it can do. It was 
with a lever, that Archimedes Pons to have 1 
the globe before him. . 9 
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which the diviſions of Time muſt be confined, from 
our inability to judge accurately of them, if intricate, 
When two objects are before the eye at the ſame time, 
we can better compare them, than when the one fol- 
lows the other; ; for, in the latter caſe, while the one 
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Writs Muſical Sounds are performing, the mind 
may be affected by their Tune, but ſhe does not become 
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may, however, be ſhorter or longer in one piece of 
Muſic, than in another. It is ſufficient that they be 
equal among themſelves in the ſame piece. In grief, 
the portion may be much longer, than in joy. We 
know that men in a ſtate of languor or of dejection, 
walk in very different Time from what they do under 
oppoſite conditions of the mind; yet the ſteps they 


take, whether ſhort or long, are all equal among them- 
ſelves. 


Wu have found that the mind requires a ſeries of 
equal portions of Time, or of Meaſures, as we ſhall 
hereafter call them, in the language of the Art. But 
here the mind does not ſtop. Were ſhe contented with 


a mere ſimple ſucceſſion of Meaſures, her proſpect 


might be pleaſant indeed ; but the pleaſure of that 


kind which is ſad and mournful : like the amuſement 
felt from counting the beats of the clock, or the flow 
ſolitary drops from the roof. But the mind is active, 
and will not fail ſluggiſhly down the ſtream of Time 
without employing herſelf; and, indeed, taking fo 
much intereſt in that employment, as to make it a 
ſource of her delight. She, for the purpoſes of plea- 
ſure, divides the Meaſure into parts; and in more ways 


than one, though guided by ſimple proportions. 
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We have been touching upon the origin of what the 
Greeks called Rythmus; the Romans, Numerus; and the 
moderns, Beating of Time. The ſubject on which all 
theſe alike are employed, is the Meaſure, of which we 
have been ſpeaking. The mind is found to watch over 
the whole of it; its beginning, its middle parts, and 
its end. As the end, however, of one, and the be- 
ginning of the following Meaſure, may be held to be 
the ſame thing, unleſs there be any conſiderable inter- 
ruption, the end is neglected, as coinciding with the 
beginning. The beginning, and the diviſions in the 
middle, therefore, occupy the attention. Weight and 
ſtreſs are mentally laid upon them. The imagination 
comes in, and fancies ſhe hears thoſe inſtants ſounding 
louder than the reſt ; and the performer, to aid the ima- 
gination, often actually ſtrikes them louder. The fancy, 
working powerfully at theſe moments, has made the 
voice to ſwell, the hand, or the foot, or even the whole 
body, to move. ; 
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| Anon the ancients, the beginning of the Meaſure, 
and of certain diviſions of it, were ſtrikingly marked 
by motions of the foot up and down, called in the 
Greek tongue, Arfis and Thefis; and hence Rythmus 
was ſaid to be the ſcience of Arſis and Theſis, How 
5 ancient 
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ancient Rythmus divided the Meaſure by theſe two, 
will be ſhewn in its place. 

AMmonc the moderns, the beginning only, for the 
oreater part, of the Meaſure is beat, Time, being in 
general here greatly quicker than in ancient Muſic, the 
foot is too unwieldy to mark the Rythmus ; and the 
hand, or a roller, has been employed. 'The beginning 
of the Meaſure, beat in this manner, or marked by a 
ſwell of the voice, has been called the accented part; 
and the other parts, the unaccented; although by a 
total miſapplication of the terms, as will afterwards 
appear : the proper word to have been uſed being Em- 


phaſis, not Accent. 


MopkRxN Rythmus has divided the Meaſure in two 

ways: one while, into go, equal, portions; another, into 
2 CA? | 

three; determined, it - con, in the firſt caſe, by 
the ſlowneſs of the Muſic, and in the ſecond by the 
quickneſs. For when the Muſic is flow, the mind can- 
not ſo eaſily count far, and therefore the diviſion is by 
the ſmaller number, two; but when quick, the larger 
number, three, can be comprehended. 2 


FROM 
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From theſe obſervations, or rather experiments, we 
have three laws of modern Rythmus: the firſt, requiring 

ſucceſſion of Meaſures, or of equal portions of Time: 
the ſecond, a diviſion of theſe into rwöo equal parts: 
the third, into zhree equal parts. Theſe two laſt are 
the Modes of the firſt ; we may call Two the key-num- 
ber of the former Mode, and Three the key-number of 
the latter ; from opening a view, each, of their Modes. 
According as the Meaſure is divided into two or into 
three parts, it might properly be ſaid to be in Duple or 
in Triple Time; but as Muſicians uſe the term Common 
in place. of. Duple, although leſs ſignificant, we ſhall 
follow them. ü | : | 


IT is here carefully to be attended to, that the Mea- 


ſure is divided into two or into three equal parts, not 
into two or into three ſingle notes. F or, in Common 


Time, the Meaſure may conſiſt of one, or two, or 
four, or eight, or ſixteen notes, or whatever number 
is diviſible by To; and in Triple Time it may conſiſt 
of one, or three, or ſix, or nine, or twelve notes, or 
whatever number is diviſible by Three. The mind 
counts parts, not notes. She makes a few diviſions 
only, but to which all ſubdiviſions, afterwards made, 
muſt 
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muſt conform: neither exceeding nor falling ſhort of 
her ſpaces. 


Taz Meaſure, or One, in Common Time, being, by 
means of Beats, divided into two half parts, and in 
Triple Time into three third parts, we have hence the 
THREE ELEMENTS of one, of a half, and of a third 
part forming what may be called The Scale of Time, 
as perceptible by the Mind, through means of Rythmus, | 


- 


or the Beating of Time: or, in fewer words, The Per- 


ceptible Scale of Time. . | 
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HIrHERTO we have ſpoken of the Mind, as judgin 
certain three Elements, by help of Rythmus; an 
next proceed to a very different caſe, where the Mind 
Judges of all other Elements whatever of ſmaller di- | 
menſions, but without the help of Rythmus (by Ryth- : 
mus always meaning, not merely a Flow of Times, but a 

beaten Flow. of Times); and without having either any 
accurate or any direct view of the comparative dimen- 

ſions of theſe Elements. While the dimenſions here 

are not perceived in actual numbers by the Mind, there 4 
is no doubt, however, that they are ſenſibly felt, and 


with perfect accuracy, by the organ of hearing; al- 
though an arithmetical account of theſe dimenſions be | 
f 5 © not 


TS. 
"> 
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not tranſmitted by that organ to the Mind. For Di- 
menſion is only another word for the number of Pulſes 
that actually ſtrike the ear; the dimenſion of a Semi- 
breve, for example, being preciſely the Time of thirty- 
two Pulſes, compared with that of a Demiſemiquaver, 
or one Pulſe. 


** * 


Tun great power which Time has, in the former of 
theſe caſes, where its dimenſions are perceptible, above 
what it has in the latter, where they are ſenſible only, 
may, perhaps, juſtify us in ſaying, that the Mind judges 
in the one, and that the Ear judges in the other. 

Tux Ear, in fubdividing the Diviſions that are mad& 
by the Mind, admits a number of ſhorter portions or 
Notes, whoſe dimenſions, with reſpect to one another, 
unleſs where they coincide with thoſe 'of the three 
Rythmical Elements themſelves, are altogether beyond 
the direct reach of the Mind. The relative dimenſions 
of theſe Notes in modern Muſic, have been traced; and 
found to be as one, a half, fourth, an eighth, A fix 
zeenth, and a thirty-ſecond part: in numbers, r, „ 


D 7, 
+ 5 . In written Muſic, they have each their own 
character; and are known, in our country, by the 
following technical names, in the order they ſtand : 
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Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, Semiquaver, 
Demiſemiquaver. A Minim is the half of a Semibreve; 

Crotchet the half of a Minim, and the fourth part 
of a Semibreve; and ſo on, to a Demiſemiquaver, 
which is the half of a Semiquaver, and the thirty- 
{ſecond part of a Semibreve. 


Semibreve, 


FaxTHER; the Ear, beſides theſe fix Elements, ad- 
mits of fix others; which it inſerts reſpectively between 
each. contiguous two of the former; giving them a di- 
menſion, 
below them, by one half. From the ſimple proportion 
between theſe new Notes, and thoſe immediately below 


them, Muſicians have given them the ſame names and 


fame characters; only affixing a dot or point to the in- 
ſerted Note, by way of diſtinction. The whole Twelve 
are repreſented thus, in numbers: 1*, 1, f, 3 f, , f, 43 


The pointed Note 1, called a Pointed 


7 


** 1 2 1 
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Semibreve, is equal to the ſum of a Semibreve 1, and 


the half of a Semibreve; or is equal to three Minims. 
The Pointed Minim : is equal to the ſum of a Mi- 
nim 3, and the half of a Minim; or is equal to three 


Crotchets. he ebnen Crotcbet - is equal to the 
rotchet 3 and the half * a Crotchet; 


is equal to three Quiivers: and fo on. Each of 15 
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ſo, of the Mind: for it ſucceſhvely ſubdivides by the 


number Two, in the caſe of the unpointed Notes ; and 
in the caſe of the pointed, it gives birth foeceilively; 
though indirectly, to the proportion of triple and of 
third part. 


PolxrED Notes are familiarly known; but they ap- 


pear to me, a very curious proof of an effort to bring 


theſe Notes under the view of the Mind, in preference 
to the Ear; or, in other words, from ſenſible and latent, 
to make them perceptible and plain. For, why are 
they pointed? Why are they not expreſſed by names, 
by characters, and by numbers of their own, as well 
as the other ſix? Let numbers be given to them, re- 
ferring to the key- note 1, in the manner of the un- 
pointed; and ſee what will happen. The whole Scale 
will ſtand thus: 13, 1, 325 3 3 4.43, 4, 3, 12 32. 
All ſimplicity is gone. The chain is broken; and 
difficult and complicated fractions make their appear- 
ance. We hence find out, that, in place of making 
the Ear refer the pointed Notes to the key- note, in 
order to diſcover their value, they are rather placed 
under the eye, if we may ſay ſo, of the Mind herſelf; 
who refers them to the Notes immediately below them. 
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Wurz the Notes in this Scale are ſaid to be judged of 
only by the Ear, they might all, upon beating their Time, 
= in caſes where the velocity could permit, be judged of, 
in a certain way, alſo, by the Mind. For example, the 

Mind could judge of a Quaver ; but in doing ſo, the 
would hold it to be 1, not 5; and, proceeding to a Se- 
—_ | miquaver, ſhe would hold it to be; not ;, Or judg- 
= - ang of a pointed Quaver, ſhe would hold it to be 1, not 
. n to a Semiquaver, ſhe would hold it 

to be; not 5 In whatever parts of the Scale, Notes 

are taken, ſhe ſees theni only as units, halves, and thirds. 


Abſtracting from every thing elſe, ſhe has only betore 
her, theſe three Elements « or Proportions. 


Tn diſtinguiſhing, as has been done above, between 
the Judgment of the Mind and the Judgment of the 
Ear, or between what is perceptible and what is ſenſible, 

* it may only be added, that the diſtinction is accurate 
enough for the purpoſes 1 in view; for all that is meant 

thereby to be conveyed is, that the comparative di- 

menſions of Time come infinitely more plain and diſtinct 
| before the Mind in the former, than they do before the 

: Mind in "the latter caſe; and hence all diſpute about 

85 | words is given up. Wich reſpect to the preciſe limits 
3 Nr 5 that 
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that divide Perception from Senſation, that is left entire 
to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to ſettle ſuch ſubjects. 


Fur Time of Silence follows the laws of that of 
Sound. We find Silence to be of two kinds: in the 
language of Muſic, a Reſe, and a Pauſe. Refls corre- 
Tpond preciſely to 'the®length of - Notes and Meaſures ; 
there being a Semibreve-Reſt, 2 Minim-Reſt, a Reſt of 
one Meabite, of two Meaſures ; and ach having its 


** 


own character in written Muſic. Paitfes, on the other 
hand, have no determined length. # They take place 
between the larger members of a maſical Piece, imme 
diately to be mentioned; or even find admiſſion into 
the middle of theſe, and ſuſpend the Song; being 4d 
libitum, as they ſay; left to the fancy of the performer. 
We may readily conceive, that in ſuch inſtruments as the 
Harpſichord, where the Notes are all of equal length, that 
the Time of a Note is to be eſtimated from the moment 
it begins, till the ſucceeding Note begin, notwithſtand- 
ing that the Sound may die away; unleſs an actual Reſt 
intervene, And even in the caſe of a Note dying away, 
we are only to underſtand that it is leſs audibly ſound- 
ing; for a ſounding body continues to vibrate ſome 
ſmall time after the Sound has ceaſed to be audible. 
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Upon ſuddenly ſtopping theſe vibrations, the Ear is ſen- 
ſible that they are diſcontinued. - 
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In written Muſic, the Notes are placed ſucceſſively 
upon ſtraight lines, or in the ſpaces between them; ve in 
number: the reaſon of which, depending on Tune not on 
Time, will afterwards appear; and known by the name 
of a Staff of Lines. At the end of every Meaſure, a 
ſtraight line, called a Single Bar, is drawn perpendi- 
cularly acroſs the ſeparating Meaſure from Mea- 
ſure; and often is a ſynonymous term with Meaſure. 
A Double Bar ſeparates thoſe larger members, referred 
to above, conſiſting of many Meaſures ; and called Pe- 
" _ Strains, Phraſes, and often Meaſures. Cadence 
denotes the end of a Period, but frequently means a 
Period itſelf, Common and T riple Time have each 


their peculiar marks, prefixed to the Piece. 


Warrrs Sounds and Silences thus fill up the Meaſures 
of Rythmus in the two Modes of Time, theſe Mea- 
ſures vary in length, according to every various mood 
and feeling of the Mind. In Common Time, the Bar 
has generally conſiſted of two Semibreves, or of one 
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The T riple Meaſure is ſome- 
times ſubdivided alſo by two, as into ſix Crotchets, 
ts; ſometimes by three, as into nine 
Crotchets: and Muſic in Triple Time has been called 
Minuet, Gig, 8 araband, 5 iciliana, Pſalm- tune. 
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iſtic, than of Relative, Time. Two things chiefly are 


required; equal Meaſures, and a Diviſion of Meaſures. 


It ſeems not ſo equally material, whether the Diviſion 


be by two or by three: for two pieces of Muſic may, 


by Movement, be rendered totally different in their 
effect, although agreeing in the Diviſion of Meaſure. 
The diſtribution of Time into Common and Triple, is 
founded upon real differences; yet, from often admit- 
ting ſuch heterogeneous things into one and the ſame 
ſpecies, it reſembles thoſe unphiloſophical arrangements 
which have crept into other ſciences ; by which, a cat 
and a lion, an ape and a man, have been claſſed toge- 
ther: for, in Muſic, a pſalm-tune and a hornpipe are 
to be found in the ſame Mode. 
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Bur upon Abſolute Time hangs Muſic. This is the 


hinge, upon which turns that body, which comes with 
power upon the ſoul of man. Move quick or ſlow, 
and you put the Mind into ſimilar motion. Unleſs the 
other qualities of Muſic be very characteriſtic, they 1 may 


"Dag totally over-ruled by Abſolute Time as, to the ac- 


knowledgment even of F renchmen, is the Muſic of France. 


By Movement, that Muſic is what you pleaſe: fer avis, 


et fi volet arbor. Is there no rule for plying ſuch a 
powerful engine ? The truth ſeems to be, that accu- 
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Tun laws of Time we have been tracing, without 

_ diſtinguiſhing between that part which is judged of by 

the Mind, and that which is judged of by the Ear (the 

former of which is ſo powerful, though ſo ſimple 

would have led us to think, that the pleaſures of Muſic 
vere founded chiefly on complex and remote propor- 
Number. But ſcarcely any thing that is „ 
cate in ſuch ſubjects as this, is ſeen by the Mind. 
That is left to the organs of Senſe; and they may con- 
verſe with the Mind: but how they do it, probably is 
never to be known. They may convey information of 
Order, Figure, and Meaſure; but we are not conſcious: 
how they convey it; nor, indeed, that they convey it at 
all : for when attending moſt keenly to the operations 
of our own Minds, we are yet totally ſtrangers to-any | 
ſuch proceſs; ; and have a ſentiment, without knowing | 
its cauſe. In the caſe of Touch, Taſte, and Smell, 
Pleaſure and Offence are probably connected with Order, 
Figure, and Meaſure, although it does not ſeem poſ- 
fible to learn this from experiment; but with reſpect to 
the other two Senſes, we can eaſier lay hold of the ob- 
| jects that ſtrike them: ſubject theſe to experiment and 
analyſis ; meaſure the column, trace the vibrations of 
the ſounding chord; and finding, at laſt, by our hands ) 
certain proportions taking place, we are apt to conclude, 
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foon have a view of Eternity, How is it then? She 
acquires her knowledge, it ſhould ſeem, in this man- 
ner: A Demiſemiquaver ſhe directly knows is the half 
of a Semiquaver; a Semiquaver, the half of a Quaver; 
a Quaver, the half of a Crotchet; a Crotchet, the halt 
of a Minim; a Minim, the half of a Semibreve: there- 
fore ſhe infers a Demiſemiquaver is the rhirty-ſecond 
part of a Semibreve. This is pure logie. The Ear, on 
the contrary, does not pals, 1 in this manner, from link to 
link, but feels direaly the Time of Notes; and the 
Band, by practice and art, is trained to perform that 
Time. The Ear even of the rudeſt peaſant, feels the 
proportion between a Demiſemiquaver and a Semibreve; 
but in what latent manner this ſenſation of the Ear is 
carried to the Mind for the Mind certainly 1 is conſcious 
of no ſuch proportion), is beſt known to Him who: 


made the pealant ; who formed the Ear and the N ature 
oM 


IN almoſt all things whatever, it may be obſerved), 
that, till the Mind get even Names, ſhe may conceive; 
but hardly can retain, ideas. Names are the very. ſteps 
by which the aſcends the tree of knowledge : without 
them, all is unſtable and fleeting- Without the terms; 
Demiſemiquaver, thirty-two, or ſomething equivalent, 
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called an Interval by Muſicians; alluding to the di- 
Nance at which the two Sounds ſtand, as it were, from 
each other ; whether in co-exiſtence, or in ſucceſſion. 
T he grave Note 1s called the Grave Extreme of the In- 
| terval; and the acute Note, its Acute Extreme. | 


Tux ancients, who have written with beautiful per- 
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Bur, upon a nearer and a more attentive obſervation, 
we find, that, if certain Intervals be taken into the 
Scale, others cannot be admitted; becauſe both are 
never uſed together i in practice: and hence a neceſſity 
for more Scales than one: According to the particular 
mood that the Mind is in, certain Degrees, and no 


other, are ſtruck. Different paſſions, and even dif- 


ferent nations, have had, each, their Scales. The. 
ſame law runs through all the Fine Arts: we have the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian column; the Iliad, Aneid, 
and Gierufalemme. Amidſt ſuch varieties, our buſineſs: 
is, Chiefly, to conſider what is moſt general and ex- 
eellent. In the caſe of Muſic, thoſe Scales that have 


been in the moſt extenfive uſe, and among cultivated 


nations, come under our ſurvey; and Modern Muſic, 
, \ 


for certain reaſons of convenience, is to be treated of 


Mover Muſic we find to conſiſt chiefly of two 
Scales: the one ſuited to the cheerful and bold; the 
other, to the ſad, the feeble, and tender: ſeeming ap- 
pointed by Nature for the male · and female characters. 
They are called M. dls by Muſicians: the former, tlie 
Major; and the latter, the Minor Mode. 
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Degrees to the Ear; for they expreſs a part, not the 
whole, of an undulation. But the intention was, by 
as many numbers as poſſible, common to both Modes, 
to give a plain view of both to the Eye. If it be 
required, however, to banifh the fractions, the reader 


can eaſily do this himſelf, by raifing the whole of the 
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numbers. 8 


Rxpucixe the Contiguous Degrees in the Major — 
Scale, to the fmalleſt whole numbets, we find the pro- 988 
portion of 24 to 27, expreſſed technically thus, 24: 27, 
to be as 8:9; the proportion of 27: 30, to be as 
9: 10; that of 30: 32, as 15: 16; that of 32: 36, 
as 8:9; that of 36:40, as 9:10; that of 40:45, 1 | 
as 8:9; that of 45:48, as 15: 163 that of 48: 54, 
as 8 that of 54: 60, as : IO; that of 60: 64, 
as 15: 16; that of 64:72; as8:9; that of 72: 80, 
as 9:10; that of 80: 90, as 8:9; and at of 90 : 96, 
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Or the three common Proportions, or Intervals, in 
theſe cales, the two larger, 8:9 and 9g: 10, are 
called Zones: the former, Tone greater; and the latter, 
Tone leſſer. The ſmalleſt, 15: 16, is called Semitone. 
If theſe three be repreſented by the three Italic Letters, 
T t „; we ſhall have, in place of the numerical pro- 
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pages, a very ſimple view of both Scales. And this 
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lation, it follows, that the proportion of 24: 27 in 

ſmalleſt whole numbers, is as 8:9; of 24: 30, as 
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HrruERrO we have examined the relation of the 
Degrees to thoſe immediately next to them; or the 
Contiguous Relations. Secondly, their 80 to the 
Key- note; or their F undamental relations. And, 
- thirdly, we proceed- to. examine the relations which 
they bear to one another, neither as Contiguous, nor as 
Fundamental; - or, their Mutual relations. The Scale 
of Tune, we find, demands a patient, various, and 


exact conſideration. | | 


- O this point, we have to take in the ſpace of two 
Odaves; that being neceſſary, in order to diſcover all 
the poſſible Mutual relations; and, on account * 
ſimplicity, we here gladly fallow Muſicians, in diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſucceſſive Notes of the Scale, by ſucceſſive 
letters of the alphabet. „ os 1 
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fold variety to all the larger Intervals ; Octave alone ex. 
cepted. In the ſpace of two Octaves, it is manifeſt, 
the Intervals of Second will be fourteen 1 in number. 


Two Contiguous Interyals, wherever lying, conſiſt of 
three Notes, and form Thirds: thirteen in number; and 
compoſed of . . . . , or of ....UT,...s, of of 
. . 6; more ſhortly expreſſed thus, 7. , r , 
or t, 4. Their reſpective proportions in numbers, 
are, 4:5, 5:6, 27: 32. The two former of theſe, 

we find from page 84, to be Third greater and Third 
leſſer: the laſt, from not coinciding with either, is 


faid to be a Falſe Interval ; occurring once in every 
| D F 
Octave; and is the Interval . f ....s ; or, more ſhortly, 


DF and d 


Tux Intervals conſiſt of four Notes, and form: 
Fourths : twelve in number; and compoſed of T: 4 or- 
of 27 7, or of TsT: the proportions, 3: 4, 32: 45, 
20: 27. The laſt two of theſe are falſe; the former, 
the Interval FB and f 6, called Tyitone; the latter, the. 
Interval A d. 
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Sevenths, chat are falſe. But, upon inſpection, the 
greater part of theſe, we find, derive their falſity from 
one another : by reQifying : a few, the whole would be 
rectified. The three falſe Fifths, and four falſe 
gevenths, depend on the two falſe Thirds; and the 
falſe Sixth depends on ihe” Gl of the falſe Fourths. 
There are in reality, therefore, only the five Intervals, 
of two folſe Thirds, and three falſe Fourths, to be cor- 
reed, in order that t le whole Scale be rendered perfect 
in all its Intervals. 55 
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Tur two falſe Thirds fall ſhort of Third greater, 
by an Interval whoſe proportion is 128: 135, called 
Limma; and of Third leſſer, by a ſmaller Interval, 
80: 81, called Comma: of conſequence, the. falſe 
Fifths, that, depend upon them, fall ſhort of the perfect 
Fifth, the one by Limma, and the other by Comma; 
and the falſe Sevenths, that depend alſo upon them; fall 
ſhort of Seventh greater by Limma, and of Seventh 
leſſer by Comma. Of the three falſe Fourths, two 
exceed the perfect Fourth by Limma, and the otlier by 
Comma; of conſequence, the falſe Sixth exceeds Sixth 
leſſer by Limma, and Sixth greater by Comma. 
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Tnus all the falſe Intervals of the Scale conſiſt of 
Errors by Linima, or of Errors by Comma; and all 
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accounted for, their great influence over the ſoul of 


man. But the laws of Tune, we have now examined, 
can be judged of only by the Ear. Proportion 1s, in 
general, extremely intricate z and Time, or Undula- 
tions, are always 10 rapid, as entirely to eſcape all vi 


of the Mind. Nature, in the very ſeeds and firſt ele- 


ments of Tune, hides herſelf in difficult proportions, 


8:9, 9:10, 15: 16. The two former, beſides, are fo 


nearly equal to one another, as hardly to ſeem different 
Notes; unleſs to the Ear, which feels their difference 
in the moſt exquiſite manner. The third we find 
neither to be the exact half of the one nor of t 
of the former two; nor of the half of the ſum of both 
added together. Even in t Intervals, 1: 2 
and 2: 3, or Octave and Fifth, the velocity of Undu- 
ations places them altogether beyond the feach of our 
perception. It may be remarked, however, that the 
more plain and ſimple proportions, as 1: 2, 2: 3, 4: 5, 
have been the favourites of mankind in general; owin ig, 
it ſhould ſeem, to the . with which they are under- 
food :” a proof that ed by 
Nature. Tae are 1 W I. 
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theſe two are the complements of each other to Octave. 
Neither does a. Fifth divide itſelf equally by two; but 
falls into the two unequal Intervals, Third. greater and 
Third leſſer ; and, uniting itſelf to thoſe two ſucceſ- 
fively, it forms the two Sevenths. A Fourth does not 
divide itſelf at all; for that would reduce one of its 
diviſions to a firſt A but, joining itſelf ſucceſ- 
ſwely to the two Thirds, that is, to the two members 
of the Fifth, it forms the two Sixths. Thus all the 
parts of the ſyſtem are ſo framed, as to be able to com- 
Bine with, or to reſolve themſelves into, each other. 
Arid numbers, one would think, when employed im 


Muſic, gather affinities to one another. e 


= - f þ 1 * 


* 


Tun Scale of Tune, in both Modes, erected thus by 
Nature, in Modern Muſic, is known by the name of 
the Diatonic Scale; becauſe confiſting entirely of Tones, 
either whole or half. The ſeven Intervals, Third * 
greater, Third lefſer, Fourth, Fi Feb, Sixth greater, 
Sixth leſſer, and Ofave, have been called Co ncords by 
Muſicians ; and all other Intervals, Diſcords. They 
have divided Diſcords into two claſſes, Concinnous and” 
Inconcinnous : : the former, Second greater, Second leſſer, 


Seventh greater, and Seventh leſſer; alſo the falſe 
Fourth, called 'Trirone, and the falſe Fifth, called Se- 
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Tux falſity ariſing, then, from the Written Scale, 
and from the conſtruction of Inſtruments, the ſtudy of 


theoriſts has been turned to both. Under a ſtrong 
ſenſe of the evil, able mathematicians have employed 


5 for relief. At laſt, their labours, though failing of the 

ſacceſs they deſired, ſeem to have come to an end, in 

the invention of the Semitonic Scale; known, allo, by 

the names- of Temperament, Participation, and others : 

and this Scale has now, for many centuries, been adopted 
y the modern world. 
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and deſcribe its ſtructure. We have been inveſtigating 


ature; and are now to inveſtigate Art. 
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large: if poſſible, ccibinhy to add, or to take away, 
ommas and Limmas. What has 
formed by Temperament, reduces itſelf naturally to 


theſe two operations. Bb FG 
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be rudely corrected : Limma, as has been faid, being 
the difference between Tone greater and Natural Semi- 
tone. The Roman s may repreſent theſe inſerted or 


* 


Artificial Semitones; while the former Italic s continues 
to ſignify Natural Semitone, whenever it occurs. 
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Tux Scale, by this ſecond. and laſt operation, is made : 
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by abandoning 1 theſe Intervals altogether, except Natural: 
Semitone in its own place, and fabricating Artificial 
ones in their ſtead, as 16: 17, 17:18, 18: 19, and 
others, every ſpecies of Error has been reduced even to 
aller bulk than Comma; although, unfortunately, 
the number of Errors has been encreaſed.. 


* 


Tuus, while the Errors are few, they are great; 
and while they are ſmall, they are many. The beſt 
diviſion of the Tone, undoubtedly, would be that, 
which left the Errors ſmalleſt in bulk and feweſt in 
number; but theſe two advantages ſeem incompatible. 

heoriſts have ſet out, in either the one or the other of 
theſe two different routes,. to manufacture the Scale, as, 
has ſeemed; beſt, each, to himſelf. Every one has had 
his own Mode of Temperament ; but all Modes A 
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in failing of ſucceſs. e cee | 
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In this condition of the Semitonic Scale,. the prac- 
tical Muſician has had recourſe to various expedients. 
He has tempered ſome Intervals, and left others un-- 
touched; or confined himſelf to ſome Keys, and a 
doned others. He has choſen the Key-notes, C, F, 
for the her Mode, or Sharp Mufic ; w 
found. A, etter ſuited to Flat uſic, or the 
8 . 2. ; Minor. 
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may either be in the Major or in the Minor Mode, the 
Syſtem of Modern Muſic is ſaid to comprehend Twenty- 
our Keys. Strictly ſpeaking, however, it is rather a 
Syſtem of Twelve different Pitch-keys, diverſified, each, 
by two different Mode-keys. | 
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FE EMPERED Muſic has thus its advantages; and having, 


beſides, for ſo long a time held an eſtabliſhment in the 
world, and accuſtomed the ear to its expreſſion, it be- 
comes now no very eaſy matter to be ſettled, whether 
it may not be placed upon an equal, if not upon a ſu- 
perior footing to ſtrict Diatonie Muſic itſelf ; and every 
attempt, for the future, to attain' to perfect Tune, ren- 
dered both unneceſſary and undefirable, 


Ox the one hand, in favour of T emperament, it 
may be pleaded, That it is impoſſible to arrive at 
perfect Tune; there neither being, nor can be, accord- 
ing to Nouba any perfect Interval, except O 
That Temperament, next, is "exceedingly ſimple; in 
the words of Bontempi, @ divine thing 
exceptionable falſe Tune may be at fir 
every thing agreeable; and at [laſt natural: That the 
Scale is, by Temperament, not only enriched with more 
s give a variety of ex- 
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for that would be the ſame abſurdity, as to admit them 
into arithmetic and mathematics ; as if two and three 
could make five in one reign, and could make four in 
another : That the attempt has been, by every Per- 
former in every modern age, to improve Temperament; 
or, in other words, to get rid of it: Finally, That 
Muſicians have honeſtly been ſeeking after a true Dia- 
tonic Syſtem of Tune; but not having found it, they 
abſurdly extol the Tempered one : having ſuſtained a 
loſs, they ſay, they have acquired a treaſure. 
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WiIrnour deciding upon this queſtion, ſtrong as the 
arguments in favour of perfect Tune appear to be, it 
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may only be intimated here, that, in the end of the 


ke * 


Third Chapter, a brief view will be given of a Work, 
entitled an Eſſay on Tune; in which, beſides actually 
rendering every Interval perfect, in every Key, a number 
of new Intervals and new Keys are pointed at, and 
theſe not arbitrary and tempered, but all ariſing from 
the Diatonic Syſtem itſelf, and belonging to it. If this 
attempt be ſucceſsful, and can be reduced to practice, 
it is manifeſt how much additional weight will thereby 


be given to the arguments urged againſt Temperament. 
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Sverosg a number of Notes, one at a time, to be 
founded in our hearing. We mark diligently, it there 
be any agreement between them ; particularly, if after 
the firſt Note, which we naturally make the Meaſure, 
or Key, of the reſt, its Fifzh, or Third, or Octave, be 
frequently ſtruck. If we do not find this to be the 
caſe, the Muſic is wild and unintelligible to the ear : 
the Notes are unconnected ; and the Song in diſorder 
and delirium. On the other hand, if all the Notes 
that follow, be in agreement with the firſt or Key-note, 
and if that Key-note itſelf be frequently repeated, aſ- 
ſiſting thereby our memory, we underſtand the Muſic; 
and, according as the Notes are arranged with more or 
leſs taſte, we are more or leſs delighted. 

HENCR frem derived tlie Rules, that, in a Song or 
Air, the Key- note ſhould begin, and all the reſt be in 
concord with it; and not o nl — and end the Piece, 


but alſo begin and end Straing into which the 
Piece may be divided. Ending upon the Key-note, 


called the Cadence upon the Key, muſt alſo be per- 


formed by plain and eaſy ſteps: for example, the laſt 
Cadence muſt be uſhered in by a Fifth ; a Note in the 


ſimpleſt relation to the Key. In Harmony, where 


ſeveral Notes at once may begin and end the Piece, the 
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into another, by means of a third Key-note; into a 
fourth Key; and ſo on: but under the reſtrictions 
already mentioned, and returning backwards again, 
perſpicuouſly and gradually, to the firſt Key- note, 
which is always the principal Key, bearing rule over 
the whole Song, and to which all the other Keys are 
ſubordinate. In theſe caſes, he is ſaid to modulate into 
new Keys: and Modulation, in this limited ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies a new channel opened occaſionally for the Melody; 
giving Embelliſhment thereby to Mutic. 


Tux moſt eaſy and pleaſing Modulation will naturally 
be into Key-notes, having a imple relation to the 


principal Key-note : and where, alſo, a number of 
Notes are common both to the old and new Key ; ; eſpe- 
cially where any of the principal Notes, as Funda- 
mental, Third, or Fifth, are found in both. Of all 
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Fifths, we find, preſerves the Mode, while that by 
Thirds changes it; yet the latter 1 is often practiſed. 


-4 


MopuLATION can be carried into other and different 
Key-notes ; ; but defects in the conditions mentioned, 
impair its beauty. It is plain, much will depend on 
the Mode we modulate from; one caſe ſupplying more 
or leſs common Notes than another. N othing is more 
uſual, for example, than to paſs from the Major to the 
Minor of C; there being only requirsd/ E and A flat, and 
there being Cand G, two principal Notes, in common. 


We can paſs, alſo, from the fame Major of C, to the 
Minor Modes of E and D. 


Taz order in which new Keys may be introduced, 
their number, and the time of their continuance, it is 
manifeſt, muſt depend on the purpoſes of the Piece; 
and no univerſal rules can be given. Obſcurity and 
violence only are debarred. The firſt Cadence has been 
recommended to be on the principal Key-note, by 
which it ſets out, a ſecond time, the Key; and the 
fubſequent Cadences, i in general, upon the F; ifth, Third, 
Sixth, Second, Fourth, of the Key, in order; or, in 
other words, theſe Notes are to become ſucceſſively new 
Key-notes, nn out in the Minor Mode, the new 
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boxed a Plan, and to trace the fancied directories which 
1 him to fame. 


FE w Saw appear fo dark to thofe who are unac- 
quainted with Muſic, as Modulation. Something almoſt 


magical ſeems to them to lie in a Key-note, and in the 


changing of a Key. I have endeavoured to throw light 


upon this ſubject, by a plain analyſis; and the reader 
will be pleaſed farther to accept of an illuſtration, taken 
from the compoſition of Words in a Sentence; there 
being no little analogy between the two caſes. Take a 
Sentence ſuch as the following: They now began to 
<< put their deſigns into execution.” Here all is plain, 


and ſmoothly flowing: the Sentence may be faid to be, 


all in one Key; and the Key-note to be, . theſe words, 


« They now began,” or, © They. But ſuppoſe we 
read thus: They now began, Their enemies in the 

© mean while oppoſing, To put. their deſigns into exe- 
© cution.” Here comes in anew Key, Their enemies, 


interrupting the old Key: note for a time, all at length 


a return is made to it again, at, © To put. A new 


channel- is opened, and known by the name of Paren- 
theſis. There is a concord, however, between the new 


and old Key ; and this concord will be diminiſhed, if 


we read, © They now began, Why did their enemies 


e not t oppoſe them ? To 2 their deſigns into exe- 
2 - „„ $6 cughin.” 
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AN INQUIRY INTO 


The Modulation becomes abrupt and 


Farther, ſuppoſe we read, © They now began 
Their enemies in the mean while (And few were 


« aware of * oppoling] To put their deſigns into 


. « execution.” Here the writer has modulated into a 
third Key, And few were,” and at laſt returns to the 


Principal Key of the Piece or Sentence, at the Note or 
Word © To put.” We have Parentheſis within Pa- 
rentheſis; a ſtyle which may ſeem faulty and involved, 
but in which Demoſthenes rejoiced ; and which every 
Speaker, who can catch the velocity and fire of De- 
moſthenes, will inſenſibly imitate. The Orator takes 
many particulars at once under his eye; and trains his 


hearer to graſp as wide as himſelf. Sentences of 
this kind occurring, come with an impulſe upon the 


Mind; calling upon her, to excite herſelf to vivacity and 
to comprehenſion. From this comparative view, which, 


after all, is but a humiliating one to Muſic, we may 
conceive the fine effects of Muſical Modulation; much 
more exerciſe being thereby given to the Mind, and 
much more ſpirit and refinement to the Melody : And 
were it not to anticipate, it could be here remarked, 
that the Inverſions in the Ancient "Tongues, were, in 
reality, like the Modulations into new Keys i in Muſic, 
and attended with ſimilar effects. I 
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HARMONY, as we have 140 is two or more 
Notes, ſounding at the ſame time. 

Hur ter we hear a great number of Notes; for ex- 
ample, the whole Notes of ſeveral Octaves ſounding at 
once. The number proves too great for the ear; or 
rather, their Harmony diſpleaſes it. We chuſe only a 
ſmall number; and thoſe in a pleaſing Harmony with 
one. another. 


Wr recolle& here the phyſical law mentioned in the 
beginning of this Chapter, that, in a muſical body, 
ſuch as a Chord, while the whole is vibrating, the 
parts alſo vibrate ; and that the Sound of ſome of the 
parts, the Half, the Third, the Fourth, and Fifth, is even 
audible. Here is a Harmony of four Notes, yielded by 
Phyſics. T he Sound of the half part, we find to be 
the Eighth or Octave above that of the whole: of the 
third part, to be the Twelfth above that of the whole; 
that is, the Octave above the Interval of Fifth : of the 
fourth part, to be the F; ifteenth above that of the whole; 
that is, the Double Octave above the whole: and of 
the fifth part, to be the Seventeenth greater above that 
of the whole; that is, the Double Octave above the 
Interval of Third A We have thus an Eighth, 
. as | Twelfth, 
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way to the proper Harmonic. Thus the Fourth may 
ſupplant the Third; and the Ninth, the Octave; or 
both theſe may take place at once. Other ſubſtitutions 
are practiſed; and each caſe has its own figure. 

All theſe Chords hitherto treated, are Erect; or 
having their Fundamentals in the loweſt place ; and they 
are Inverted, by placing an Harmonic below the Fun- 
damental. The Perfect Chord C, E, G, c, may be 
inverted into E, G, cy ; called a Chord of the Sixth 
and Third': G being a Third, and c a Sixth above E- 
or into G, c, e, H; called a Chord of the Sixth and 
Fourth, The Chord of Seventh, G, B, d, , by 
placing B or d or f loweſt, has three Inverſions ; and 
the ſame Chord DF A <5 may have as many. The 
Chord of Sixth greater is alſo capable of different In- 
verſions; and fo alſo are Chords by Subſtitution. And 
all theſe: Inverted Chords have their different figures. 
Inverted Chords, being defective Harmony, muſt be 
placed in the middle of the Strain; every Chord, except 
the Perfect, being called Dilſonam by Muſicians. 
Before a Diſſonant Chord be introduced, it is to be 
prepared; and before it be dropped, it is to be reſolved: 
operations which we need not particularly explain, but 
which conſiſt i in paving the way Fo: {uch a Chord, both 
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Before, and thoſe which follow after, themſelves. 

Hence, in ſucceſſive Chords, has a Sound common to 

both been required; and before the Final Chord, or 

Cadence on the Key, the Fifth, its principal Ag: 
junct, has to be the Fundamental & Chord of arp nc , 
Harmony; and the Sixth, in one of Flat: called 1 85 
Leading Chords, from leading into the Key. 


From the nature of Chords, as we have thus ſurveyed. 

them, ſome idea of a Concert in Muſic begins to emerge 

to our view. We have diſcovered a Chord to be a 
Whole, compoſed of its Parts. A Concert is that 
Whole; having its Parts diſtributed among different 
Muſicians and Inſtruments. The general compaſs, 
within which they all ſhould lie, ſeems to be that of 
the Perfect Chord, or Double Octave and Third: the 
region of beauty; and removed alike from either ex- 
tremes. The merit of the Compoſer will conſiſt in 
chuſing ſuch Chords, that every Note may embelliſh 
another ; all tend to one end; and maintain an Unity 
of the Piece. When this is accompliſhed, we have the 
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ALTHOUGH we have, 10 effect, treated of the Fun- 


damental and Thorough Baſs, yet, for the ſake of 


ſimplicity, the diſtinction between the two has not yet 


been expreſsly made. | 


FH —_— Lad ere 
Wen a Baſs is Perfea Chords, 
Chords of Seventh, Chords of Sixth greater, and of 
no other, all three Erect, or having their Fundamental 
Note in the loweſt place, it is called 2 Fundamental 
Baſs. In compoſing, or ſetting, as it is called, ſuch a 
Baſs for a Treble Part, or Melody, there "ral, in 
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general, be a Chord in the Baſs, for every / Note in the 


Treble; and that Chord muſt always have one of its 


Notes, the ſame with that which is in the Treble. 


For example, if the Note in the Treble be any of 


theſe three, C, E, or G, it is manifeſt, the Perfect 


Chord, which is C E G, will form a proper Baſs for 


any of the three; becauſe it has one Note, the ſame 


with each. Three different Notes may thus have the 
ſame Fundamental Baſs: and, on the other hand, it 
may eafily be conceived, how the fame Treble may 
have different Baſſes. If the Treble Notes be D, F, A, 
R or 
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Tus Fundamental Baſs, from its eaſe and luſciouſ- 

neſs, being thus ſeldom ſet, and uſed only on occaſions, 

as in the beginning or end of a Strain, the Inverted 

Chords derived from it, being made to continue, or 

accompany the Treble, through the whole Song, have 

got the name of Baſſe Continuee and Thorough Baſs. 

Its Chords, beſides having a full and fine Harmony in 

themſelves, can give great embelliſhment and expreſ- 

fon to the Principal and Upper Parts, which are com- 

mitted to ſeparate Inftruments or Voices. One Concert 

is thus made, in ſome meaſure, to accompany another : 
and the invention is ingenious and deep. The Funda- 

mental Baſs is the child of Simplicity, or of Mature, 

as Muſicians are pleaſed to ſpeak : the Thorough Baſs | 
is the offspring of Art and of Taſte. All Muſicians 8 2 LE 
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two different rythmical motions at once, yet the number 
of Notes in the different Bars may either be equal or 
unequal. When equal, and for each Note in one Part 
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T HESE Cliffs accommodate Muſic in zhree Parts 
only; ; and when more than three, the new Parts take 
the ſame Cliffs, but at different Pitches. Thus in 
Muſic in fix Parts, both Firſt and Second Treble begin 
at g Tenor and Counter Tenor at c: Baſs and Counter 
Baſs at F. Muſic in four Parts, probably the moſt 
perfect of all, conſiſts of Baſs, Tenor, Counter Tenor, 
and Treble Cliffs: in the Italian tongue, Baſſo, Tenore, 
Contralto, Soprano. 


Wr zr all the Parts written on the ſame Staff of ten, 
fifteen, or more lines, it might frequently happen, -that 
the Notes of two or more Parts might coincide in 
place; eſpecially if the lines 'of the Staff were few : 
and hence the different Performers might be uncertain, 
to which of themſelves the N ote belonged. A general 
Staff for all the Parts being hence liable to confuſion, 
it has been taken aſunder; each Cliff cut out of the 
general Staff, and placed apart on a Staff of its own. 
Five lines have been aſſigned to each Clift ; being a 
region within which the greater part of its Notes move: 
when they occaſionally exceed its bounds, ſhort lines 
are drawn above or below, as may be required. The 

place of the Cliff-letter on the Staff determines the 
| places of all the other Letters or Notes; and is high, if 
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the Part have a propenſity to deſcend, giving it thereby 


ſcope; and low, if the contrary. Treble Cliffs are for 


female voices; the others, for male voices: the Pitch 
of Inſtruments depends on their ſtructure. Vet theſe 


rules for the regions of the Parts are only general; for 


the Parts can paſs, at will, over their boundaries on 
both fides. The Baſs can mount up- to the ſphere of 
the Treble: the Treble ſhoot down to the level of the 
Baſs, or even get below it.. Yet, upon the whole, the 
Parts have regions peculiar to themſelves; and this is 


the caſe in regular and chaſte Harmony: when other- 


wiſe, we have often nothing but diſorder. and caprice.. 


A s1ncLs Part for the Voice, is called Air and Re- 
citative : the former partaking more of Muſic, the latter 
of Speech. A ſingle Part for an Inſtrument, is called 


Tune, and ſometimes Symphony; for Symphony gene- 


rally means Harmony, or Muſic-in-Parts. A Symphony 
at the beginning of a Piece, preceding the Air or Re- 
citative, is called Prelude or Overture : in the middle, 


Suck is the outline of Harmony 1 in Modern Mufic. 


The ſubject is complex, even in the general manner in 


which 
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which” it has been here traced; and, if purſued more 
particulafy, would become intricate and endleſs. We 
may judge of the metamorphoſes of Chords, from the 
Perfect Chord itſelf, being ſuſceptible of near twenty 
variations. From the multitude of Rules in Harmony, 
we may gueſs alſo at the number of what are called 
Licences: for wherever there are many Rules, there are 
many Exceptions. We have before us a number of 
Notes, changing almoſt endleſsly their places and their 
names; and we are not long engaged in following ſo 
mutable an object as licentious. Harmony through all its 
transformations, before we are fatigued. We tire at 
beholding ſo many new ſhapes and ſizes: the very head 
aches, in ſtudying them. But it is enough for the phi- 
loſopher and for men in general, to know a few of the 
principal routes, in which Harmony ſets out: the 
people of the profeſſion are to purſue them. And, 
after all, what advantage is there in multiplying refine- 
ments? What benefit from a fantaſtic ingenuity ?. A 
number of new Chords have, of late years, been pro- 
poſed for trial ; but what would be the effect? Would 
they add to the number of our muſical pleaſures ? 
Truly, in place of charming a poliſhed aſſembly of 
young and old of both ſexes, they might give only a 
lien — a 1 1 to a mathematician. It 


hath 


7 ALTS. 


hath been both juſtly and profoundly obſerved, that 
there are many things, which, in ſome future time, 
may be turned to advantage, although at preſent we 
cannot foreſee their uſe ; but ſurely there- are things, 
which, to all eternity, would continue * of 
human good. 


2 F 


Ir is to be remarked, that the Doctrine of Compo- 
fition has been limited entirely to Tune. Loud and 


low, ſmooth and rough, are hitherto untouched : even 


fhort and long Movement is quite unſettled. Much 


Taſte and Judgment might be diſplayed in the Compo- 
fition of ſuch powerful qualities of Sound; and great 
expreſſion be given, by them, to Pieces, whoſe merit, 


in other reſpects, were {mall. But we have only the 


Science of Keys and of Chords. And even that is in- 
complete; the varieties of Harmony and of Melody, 
correſponding to varieties of ſubject, having never been 


reduced to any theory. The great Compoſer has, 


indeed, actually adapted theſe to his ſubject ; but the 
Principles on which he has gone, have not yet been de- 


_ veloped by Philoſophy. We have had Homers in 


Muſic, but no Ariſtotle. Indeed it is to be: acknow- 
tedged, that preciſion can hardly be attained, there 
being 0 many ſpecies of the ſame e Faſſion, ſeparated 
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only by ſhades ; ſo that the Tune or Time applicable 
to the Paſſion, in general only, can be the ſubje& of 
Rule. Yet even this has not been done. Who has 
| ſtudied, even in general, the Movement, the Pitch, the 
Song of the Paſſions? Were Tune and Time, in the 
mean while, regulated by their ſubjects with any 
degree of accuracy, even ſmall, we ſhould have this 
advantage at leaſt, of knowing things by their proper 
names, Certain Movements, certain Airs, would be 


ſtamped, in effect, with the names of puerility, of 5 


caprice, or of depravity. The Public would know 
this, almoſt as well as if thoſe names were written at 


the beginning of the Piece; and the Performer durſt 


not preſume to ſay, he was giving them a good Muſic. 


The vogue of Execution would be at an end; and that 
Performer, whoſe only merit was to play fa, would 


be diſmiſſed for ever from thoſe poliſhed aſſemblies, 


where he now, through their facility and falſe Taſte, 
reigns a Dictator. N 


Wx obſerve alfo, that the obſcurity in this ſubject 
of Compoſition, and the limits that are ſet to it, are 
in a great meaſure the offspring of the Semitonic Scale. 
For although the Rules are moſt of them good, ſo far 
as they go, yet the genuine ſource from which they 
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foring being hidden and diſguiſed in the Scale of Semi- 
tones, their beauty can neither be properly explained, 

nor their number enlarged ; and hence the want of 
arrangement and ſcience in the ſubject, as it at preſent 
ſtands. For example, muſical writers have clear enough 


light upon the ſubject of common Chords and Diſ- 


cords, their ſucceſſions, inverſions, and omiſſions; but 
when they come to treat of Subſtitution and Suppoſition, 


with the introduction of extreme ſharp and extreme flat 
Chords, they have no- diſtin& view of the ſource from: 


which theſe are derived, of the true pitch of the Notes, 


and of the true relations among their Intervals. An 
Eſſay upon Tune, already mentioned, and afterwards to 


be explained, leads to the knowledge of this ſubject ; 


and farther, from that Eſſay it appears, that could the 


true Notes be at all times ſtruck, new Notes ariſing, 


new Keys might hence be founded, and a latitude given: 
to Modulation, almoſt without bounds. The ſyſtem 


would become more ſimple; and yet the Parts more 
numerous: a mark of perfection. But hitherto inge- 
nuity has been employed more to palliate than to era- 
dicate the evil; and Muſicians have even thought of 


profiting, on ſome occaſions, by T emperament. ,Tar— 


tini quotes, with much approbation, the opinion of a 


Padre Valloti, Maeſtro di Capella in Padua, that Tem— 


: © lg perament 
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perament may give a fine chiaro-oſcuro to practice on 
the Organ, if thrown entirely among the black Keys, 
or artificial Notes; the white remaining unaffected. 
And this, probably, is the beſt idea for practice; yet it 
is to be imagined, that the Diatonic Scale itſelf, if 
ſkilfully followed out, n yield a ſtill finer chiaro- 


oſcuro. 


LasrIy, On the ſubject of Compoſition, we may 
readily believe, that, as many ſpeculations have been 

made upon the comparative merit of its two branches, 
Melody and Harmony, writers have taken ſides : ſome 
preferring the one; ſome, the other. A refined Har- 
moniſt, feeling a ſuperiority over the plain Compoſer of 
a ſingle Part, is diſpoſed to conceive Harmony far above 
the level of Melody. M. Rameau ſpeaks of , 
as a thing which chiefly ſtrikes a/ Somme borne : 

and when he ſays ſo, the I/ homme borne he has in his 
eye, is M. D'Alembert himſelf; to whom, by the way, 
he ſtands much indebted. But Rameau forgot that the 
human race are bornes. M. Rouſſeau, with ideas quite 
oppoſite, talks of Harmony as a Gothic barbarous 
invention. Tartini, abler than them both to determine 
the queſtion, contents himſelf with recurring to facts. 
45 [ have always obſerved two things, fays he: © in 


0 . 
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modulating through many Keys, the hearer diſregards 
the Compoſition, and is only attentive to the ſimpleſt 
Parts: ſecondly, among all nations, ſimple old Me- 
lodies are moſt popular.“ 


* 
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Tuxkk ſeems little doubt, if we ſpeak of mankind 
in general, that Melody is to them almoſt the whole of 
Muſic. Not that Harmony wants charms; for ſhe has 
charms, and ſtill more powerful than thoſe of Melody; 
but ſtudy and pains are required to underſtand them. 
Harmony is the amuſement of the learned and of the 
few: Melody, that Voice which nations hear and obey. 
Yer why has Muſic been viewed as 2wo things, and 
at war within itſelf? It is not Nature that has oppoſed 
Melody and Harmony to one another: for what elſe is 
Harmony, but Melody ſtrengthened and embelliſhed ; 
all its Notes uniting to form one Note in perfect beauty? 
Harmony is hence, unqueſtionably, the moſt perfect and 
excellent Muſic. Why then has it not been preferred 
by all mankind? The anſwer is too plain : It is almoſt 
impoſſible to produce Harmony. That ſtrict and pre- 
cious Unity we have been ſpeaking of, can hardly be 
maintained by all the art of man; one Part is out of 
tune to another; one Inſtrument drowns another; or, 
what 
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what is worſt, and not the leaſt frequent, the Bande 
ſition itſelf wants Unity. All theſe cauſes ſo often concur- 
ring, no wonder Harmony loſes her power: that power, 
which, when in a happy moment ſhe attains, becomes 
more than magic upon the hearer ; lifting him up from 
earth to heaven. Even the different Sounds of Inſtru- 
ments and of Voices, is enough to diſtract an ear unac- 
cuſtomed to a Concert; and to make the fineſt Piece 
unintelligible. It is required, that the hearer be 
learned; and alſo, that he come prepared ; that is, 
have contracted an artificial deafneſs to bad Harmony. 
The objections againſt Harmony are thus chiefly againſt 
the performance of Harmony; for, otherwiſe, ſtudy and 
experience would ſoon lead on the hearer to underſtand 
and to enjoy it. The ſame ſtudy is required in the 
other Arts. We do not ſo readily underſtand an Epic 
Poem, as we do an Ode or a Paſtoral; yet an Epic 
Poem is the maſter- piece of Poetry: and a well-per- 
formed Concert is the higheſt pleaſure which Muſic can 
convey. to the ear of man. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


Theory of Ancient Muſic. 


* 


PON the decline of the Arts, thoſe conſigned to 
periſhable materials, as paper, ſuffer moſt. The 
Column and Statue can reſiſt the elements; fire, and 


water, and time. They can lie a thouſand barbarous 
years under ground, to be dug up and admired by new 
generations of poliſhed ſociety. Painting, alſo, can 


ſurvive in plaſter. But Books and Papers are preſerved 
chiefly by good chance; with this difference in their 
lot, that while the Poem and Hiſtory are objects of 
value even to the illiterate and barbarous, and there- 
fore in leſs hazard of periſhing, thoſe Writings that 
refer to the Arts, eſpecially ſuch of them whoſe prac- 
tice has almoſt or altogether ceaſed, have nothing to 
look for but deſtruction. Hence is it, that the Venus 
of the Medici, the Hercules of Farneſe, exift at this 


+ Gay} 3 


hag 


FFC 


day; and, ſurviving another devaſtation of mankind, 
may, in future ages of literature, ſtill continue to 
adorn the galleries of Princes; while no monument 


remains of the ancient Muſicians, Terpander, Timo- 
theus, Phrynis. Were it not for three ſhort Hymns, 
aſcribed to a Greek Poet, Dionyſius, and for a Pythic 
of Pindar, preſerved with muſical Notes, together with 


the Chaunts of Ambroſe and Gregory, relics of ancient 


Muſic borrowed into the ſervice of the Church, all me- 


morial, fave what is contained in books of theory, 
would have been * loſt. 


WE turn to a very different object from that which 


we have been laſt ſurveying : for heat ſeems almoſt not 


more different from cold, the ſouth not farther removed 
from the north, than Ancient from Modern Mufic. 
Vet it is to be acknowledged, that, in many reſpects, 
we do not clearly diſcern in what that 6 difference con- 


fiſts: Modern Muſic is before our eyes, and we can 
examine it; the Ancient has long diſappeared. « Hj- 


_* therto,” fays Tartini, when entering on this ſubject, 
„I have failed on a ſea of my own, and my courſe was 
ſure; but now, fteering into another unknown, I 
« know not what may befal me.” 


40 
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AncitnT Science is known from all other, by com- 
prehenſive views. The powers of generalizing would 
ſeem to have been then ſtronger. Let thoſe who find 
pleaſure i in it, declaim againſt the fancies of old philoſo- 
phers : their bold arrangements, their diſtinctions, their 
ſubtlety, know no parallel. With the ſame latitude 
that they treated other ſubjects, they treated Muſic. 
The whole conſtitution of Nature was the firſt ex- 
ample they produced of Harmony: the Muſes preſiding 
over all the Sciences: Muſic, the name of every Art: 
the faculties of the Mind, the motions and members of 
the Body, the parts of a Statue, all in muſical pro- 
portion. 


DzscenDinG from thoſe heights, where they had 
been contemplating Muſic both in bodies and in mo- 
tions, they at laſt limited Muſic to Motion. And, in 
treating this Muſic, they divided it into a number of 
general branches, correſponding to the various ſubjects 
to which it referred: Tune, T ime, Pantomime, Dance, 
and others. Of which the two firſt only come here 

under our examination. 


Taz "RAE of Tune they expreſſed by the term 
*Appeonncn, Harmonica : not extending to Harmony in 
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the modern ſenſe of the word, but referring entirely to 
the Scale of Muſic, and to Melody. That part refer- 
ring to the Scale, was variouſly divided, and had various 
names, needleſs here to be followed ; the general title 
of Mufica Harmonica being ſufficient. © The other 
part referring to Melody, was called by them, Melo- 
Pœia. | 5 

Time, in ancient Muſic, was called Rythmus: and 
Rythmus included Metrum. And hence the two doc- 
trines of the Mufica Rythmica and of the Muſica Metrica : 


the former of a-more general, and the latter of a more 
= 1 particular nature. 


© -- o THE MUSICA HARMONICA. 


SOILS 


| WE are to fancy ourſelves fitting by the old 
3 Harpers of Greece, and liſtening to the Notes which 
= they ſounded on the Lyre. If hiſtory is to be believed, 
5 | we ſhould hear a great variety of Intervals ; and theſe 
: _ » Intervals diſpoſing themſelves into ſeveral claſſes: in 
other words, we ſhould diſtinguiſh ſeveral Scales of 
Tune, known among the Ancients by the name of 
Genera. | eee 
8 8 1 THERE 
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TERH is reaſon to believe, that many Genera of 
a wild, or defective, or irregular nature, took place in 
the early times ; till, at laſt, they ſubſided into 
three; and known by names famous in Ancient Muſic: 
the Diatonum, the Chroma, and the Harmonia or En- 


= 


harmonium. 


Ueon continuing our attention, we find, that, al- 
though the Genera be very different from one another, 
they all agree in certain Notes. Setting out all three 
with the ſame firſt Note, they have, each, the ſecond 


and the third of the Scale different; but all agree in 


the ſame fourth Note. After this fourth, if the Scales 
be continued, the fifth and ſixth Notes are different in 
each Genus; but the ſeventh, the fame in all: or if it 


happen that a Note be thrown in after the fourth, and 


hence the fifth alſo, common to all, then are the ſixth 
and ſeventh different in each Genus, and the eighth the 
ſame in all. Proceeding beyond the eighth, they all 
differ in the ninth and tenth, but agree in the eleventh. 
And paſling the eleventh, they all differ in the twelfth 
and thirteenth,” but agree in the fourteenth : or if it 
happen that a Note be thrown in after the eleventh, and 
hence the twelfth alſo, common to all, then are the 
thirteenth and fourteenth different in each Genus; and 
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the fifteenth the ſame in all. If we go ſtill on, we 
meet repetitions of what is paſt, Thus does it happen, 
that the firſt and fourth Notes in order, continuing the 
progreſs ever ſo far, are the ſame in all the Genera; 


while the ſecond and third are always different. And 


hence have the firſt and fourth obtained the name of 
«I, landing; being fixed in all; while the ſecond 


and third are termed cirion, moveable or peculiar to 


each. 


ExaminiNG into the relation which the firſt and 
fourth Note, or String, bear to one another, we find, 
that, while the firſt performs three vibrations, the 
fourth performs four; and hence their proportion is 
3:4; an Interval which we already know to be that 
of a perfect Fourth, or, as it is called in the Greek 
tongue, a Djateſſaron All the Genera thus agree in 
having the ſame Diateſſaron. The ancient ſtringed In- 
ſtruments not being performed upon as ours, each 
String having only one Note; while, by applying the 
finger at different points, ours can yield feveral Notes, 
it is manifeſt the Diateſſaron would require four Strings 
or Chords: that is, a Tetrachord-inftrument. Tetra- 
chord came thus to mean the fame thing as Diateſſaron, 
and to be uſed for it : and hence ſo. frequent mention 
— 
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of Tetrachord in ancient Muſic; being as diſtinguiſhed 
an Interval, as O Gave i in the modern. 


A Genus being thus, as we read in Euclid, © a 
ec certain diviſion of four Sounds, we have clear ae- 
counts how theſe four were divided and arranged. 


In the Diatonum, the ſecond String or Note in the 
Scale, was placed a Semitone above the firſt ; and the 
third, a Tone above the ſecond ; leaving thus an In- 
terval of another Tone between itſelf and the upper 
string of the Tetrachord. As the ancients had more 
than two or three different Tones, alſo a great number 
of Semitones; and of conſequence did not ſpeak of 
Tone greater and Tone leſſer, Semitone greater and leſſer, 
as the moderns do; in place of 7 and t, the Roman T 
may be. uſed to expreſs their general Tone; and the 
Roman s, to expreſs their general Semitone. 


Tus Chroma placed its ſecond String a Semitone 
above the firſt; and the third, a Semitone above the 
ſecond ; leavin} thus an Interval of a Third leſſer, or 


T1 "ol: between itſelf and the upper String of the 
Tetrachord. | 
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Tux Enharmonium placed its ſecond String a Dieſis 
(d „or fourth part of a Tone, above the firſt ; and the 
third, another Dieſis above the ſecond ; leaving thus an 
Interval of a Third greater, or Ditone, between itſelf 
and the upper String of the Tetrachord. 
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TETRACHORDS OF ANCIENT GREECE, 


Tetracbord of the Diatonum. 
Key. | 
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In the whole three Genera, E and A are fanding 
Notes: F and G moveable; and i in three different ways, 
as has appeared. 


Tun dimenſions, farther, of F and G being ſubject 
to {mall changes, gave riſe to ſeveral xpea, Colours or 
LV arieties of the Genera; having, each, their names. 
There were, according to Ariſtoxenus and Euclid, two 
Varieties in the Diatonum; but according to Ptolomy, 
five: three in the Chroma: in the Enharmonium, none; 
its firſt Dieſis being always in the proportion of 45: 46; 
and its ſecond, in that of 23: 24. What the preciſe 
Varieties were in the other two, and what the different 
means uſed by Ariſtoxenus and by Pythagoras, to eſti- 
mate theſe, or to eſtimate Intervals in general, does not 
come within our plan of treating the ſubject. Such 
were the Genera according to the ancient writers: the 
views taken of them by ſome of the moderns, Salinas 
and others, different from thoſe which have been here 
given, being founded upon no authority, and flowing, 
it ſhould ſeem, from narrow ideas of Muſic, are to be 
paſſed over in filence. 
On merely glancing at the Genera, we ſee they are 
far from being . nominal diflinQiane. They exhibit 
differences 
I 
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differences that are ſerious : objects that are extremely 
unlike. In the Diatonum, the Intervals approach 
neareſt to equality: there is only the difference of the 
Tone and Semitone, or Half-tone. In the Chroma, 
the breach widens ; 3 there is the leap from the Half - 
tone, to the Trihemitone, or three Half-tones. In 
the Enharmonium, there is a very diſruption : the ſmall 
Intervals becoming ſmaller, and the large Interval 
larger; for we have the Dieſis, or Quarter-tone, and 
the Ditone, or two whole Tones: that is, eight Quar- 
ter- tones. The Diatonum, from moderate Intervals 
and leſs variety, ſeems formed for regularity and order; 
for ſerene ſubjects and general uſe: a Muſic in which 
all can partake. Hence appears it to have been called 
purmaſepon, more agreeable to the nature of all men; alſo, 
manly and auſtere; meaning, that it was more of a 
tranquil and undiſturbed ſpirit. The other two are 
formed for emotion ; and that in more ways than one: 
either by the more frequent uſe of their ſmaller Inter- 
vals, or of their larger; deriving hence a double cha- 
rater. Hence ſeems the Chroma to have been. called by 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, zg. xa: yogor, very ſweet, and 
alſo mournful: drawing its latter character, perhaps, 
from the leſſer Third, and i its former from the ſmall and 
: gone eps by Semitone : in the words of Vitruvius, 


9 N . from 
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from its ſubtili ſolertia ac crebritate. But the capacity 
of the Enharmonium was more diverſe : for, on the one 
hand, it was faid to be , mild and placid; on the 
other, nyepJao, rouſing and animating. Hence the En- 
| harmonium, KAANIGOY 1 veοννν, the moſt beautiful -of the 
| Genera, according to Plutarch, and getting its name 
from its excellence, had, of all others, the greateſt 
powers; for, by uſing chiefly its ſmall Intervals, it 
gave the expreſſion of grace and delicacy, calming and 
compoſing the mind; by uſing chiefly its large Inter- 
val, it roſe to that oy, majeſty, gravity, for which 


it was ſo highly diſtinguiſhed ; and laſtly, from an in- 


termixture of the two kinds, fo unlike to one another, 
ſcem to have ariſen thoſe effects, of which the ancients 
ſpeak with wonder: exciting enthuſiaſm, fury, and 
diforder. With a view to this laſt caſe, probably, it 
was held to be axpCermr, more exquiſite; and requiring 
great exertion, ſays Ariſtoxenus, to accuſtom the 
ſenſes to it. It called upon the hearer to quicken, to- 
agitate himſelf, to become enraptured. From not at- 
tending to theſe circumſtances giving the Enharmonium 
oppoſite qualities, Tranſlators and Critics have thought, 
ſome, that the ancient text was ſpurious ; others, that 
it ſhould be rejected as contradictory : while, in the 
mean time, they do not diſguiſe, that it is confirmed 


* - - BY 


D 


— 
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by other paſſages, and 80 the uniform teſtimony of * 


5 ancient writers. 


N OR 40 we find that the Enbarmonium was the off- f 
| {ſpring of refinement, but exiſted from the earlieſt times. 
Plutarch and Ariſtoxenus ſpeak exprefsly to this. pur- 
poſe: the Chroma, compared with it, was a new thing: 
the old Artiſts had no idea of the Chroma and Dia- 
zanwm. Indeed, in other places they ſpeak differently; 
and. it poſſibly follows from this, that they refer to two 
kinds of Enharmonium : the one with a Dieſis or 
divided Semitone; the other without it; a Genus that 
Was 1D 0% wrAgv, & / ple Trichord, and the inven- 
tion of the Muſician Olympus. In place, however, of 
the latter of theſe being the more ancient, the hypo- 
theſis of the learned Dr. Burney founding upon Plu- 
tarch, it ſhould ſeem more probable that the oldeſt 
kind had the Dieſis; for that kind is the moſt violent 
and rude, thereby evidencing its claim to a higher anti · 
quity. The Chroma and Diatonum would follow ; and 
next to theſe, the Enharmonium of Olympus, a more 
imple, moderate, and dignified ſtyle, reſembling greatly 
the Scales of the Scottiſh and Chineſe Muſic: and at 
laſt, the old Enharmonium, Chroma, and Diatomum, 
might again be. revived. We know, other- 

| hg U 2 „ proofs, 
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proofs, that the Spartans blamed Timotheus for ſubſti- 
tuting his Chroma in place of their Enharmonium ; 
which moſt probably was of the Olympic kind: and 
yet this Kind might be long poſterior to the other; for 
Ariſtides Quintilianus mentions particularly the Enhar- 
monium with a Dieſis, being practiſed by the Tav 
maxed], the very oldeſt N uficians. Ariſtoxenus, in- 
deed, ſpeaks as if the Diatonum had been the moſt 
ancient, being nearly as old,” fays he, © as man 
« himſelf;“ but this very kind of expreſſion ſhews, 
that even Ariſtoxenus, the oldeſt writer on the ſubject, 
knew nothing with certainty about the hiſtory of Muſic, 
in the times that were paſt. Were we to ſet aſide all 
that the ancients have ſaid about the priority of the 


Genera (who muſt have ſpoken, probably, from con- 


jecture, as well as ourſelves), the Diatonum ſhould 


| ſeem to have been the lateſt invented; being of a more 


_ vanquiſhed, of the furious and of the dejected; are the 
Muſic of the joyful and of the fad : the perſons who 
probably, i in all nations, were the firſt who began to ſing. 
28 of 7 


II is juſt to be mentioned, that the modern Chro- 


_ matic, which has . the — particularly the 
: | leſſer 


general, regular, tranquil, and abſtracted nature: while 
the other two are the Muſic of the victors and of the 


== 
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leſſer Semitone, without the Trihemitone, and conſe- 
quently of a limited nature; and that the modern 
Enharmonic, a name given to certain Intervals, as Se- 
conds and Thirds, when too large or too ſmall by a 
Dieſis, have little or nothing in common with the 
ancient Chroma and Enharmonium. Wu | 


HrrnERro of the Genera, or diviſion of four Notes; 
and next of the Arrangement of Notes: which will 
lead us on to the Doctrine of the Modes, or Species. 


Ix the Diatonum, which we may take for an ex- 
ample, the Tetrachord conſiſted of a Semitone and 
two Tones. Theſe may be arranged three different 
ways: placing Semitone, loweſt, or higheſt, or in the 
middle; as may be 8 by piacing © two Tetrachords 
together. | 


— — 


E F 6. . FD a 
% V% BSE La, ARES cb 0oÞ- Fs 4p, 


—— 


In the 9 etrachord from E to A, the order is, , TT; 
from F to /, is, T, T, s; from G to g, is, T, 5, T; 
and from e to a, the ſame as from E to A: ſo that 

there 
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there are three different arrangements only. Theſe 
were called the three % or oxyale baſerrzpur, & pecies of 
the Diateſſaron ; and there were as many in the Chroma 
and Enharmonium. It ſeems generally agreed, that 
the Lyre was at firſt a Tetrachord or four-ſtringed In- 
ſtrument only, aſcribed to the God Mercury ; and this 


Luyre might poſſibly be tuned according to the firſt, 


ſecond, or third, of theſe Species; giving hence three 
different Modes, as they were called, to the Melody. 


We are not informed, however, if this were ever the 


caſe; yet it ſeems poſſible, from a ſimilar practice, 
when the Strings of the Lyre were increaſed in number. 


Tux Septichord, aſcribed to Terpander, is faid to 
have been the firſt enlargement of the Lyre; contain- 
ing, now, two Tetrachords, or ſeven Strings ; and is 
the ſame as repreſented in laſt page. | 


Tus grand improvement was the O&ichord Lyre of 


Pythagoras. He ſeparated the two Tetrachords by a 


Tone, called Diazeuctic disjunctive; from its office. 


| Diazeudti : — 
Firſt Tetrachord. 23 en Second Tetrachord. 
Key. Tone. 
F 6 A | Fa 4 e 


. 5... .. . . . . T...... . . . .. T... .. .... T... . 8... . . . . . . T..... .. . ... T. 
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HERE we obtain two new Intervals: firſt, by joining 
one Tetrachord and the Diazeuctic Tone together, there 
is formed the Diapente, or Fifth; lying between E and 


B, or between A and e: next, by joining both Tetra- 


chords to the Diazeuctic Tone, there is formed the 
Diapaſon, or Octave, lying between E and e; called 
Diapaſon, from including within it all the Intervals, 
whoſe proportions lie between that of one to two, I: 2. 


Ix the Diapente are four Species; as may be ſeen 
from placing two Diapentes together. 


FF 6 oy Bore N = . a 3 
48... . . . T..... ... T...... ... T... ...... . T...... . . T. re T. 


IN the Diapente from E to B, the Species is TTT; 
from F to „ 1 s; from G to g, is TTST ; Fr 
A to a, is TsTT ; and from B to b, the ſame as from 
E to B: four MT therefore, in all; and as many in 
the Chroma and Enharmonium. 87 the Species 
of Diapente were each tuned upon a Pentachord Lyre,, 


we are left in as much uncertainty as in the caſe of the 


Diateſſaron. | , 
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Ix the Diapaſon are ſeven Species; as may be ſeen 


from placing two Diapaſons together. 


STS CRE ß CE DH» 
OI. POW Ee e e T.. | e . 


In the Diapaſon from E to e, the Species is 


STTTsTT; from F to / is TTTsTTs; from G to g, 
is TTsTTsT; from A to a, is TsTTSsTT; from B 
to 6, is sTTSTTT; from C to c, is TTSsTTTS; from 
D to d, is TsTTTSsT; and from E to ee, the ſame as 


from E to e; ſeven, therefore, in all; and as many in 
the Chroma and Enharmonium. 


Tux accounts ſeem clear, that the Octichord Lyre 
was tuned according to theſe ſeven Species of Diapaſon; 


5 giving thereby ſeven different Mades to the Melody. 


According as the different Modes were ſuited to the 


temper of the different people in ancient Greece, they 
were adopted by them, and called by their national 


names. The firſt Species, TTTsTT, being the fa- 
vourite of the Dorians and of the Greeks in general, 
was called the Dorian Species, Dorian Mode, or Dorian 
2 The ſecond, * was called the Hypo- 
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Hyalian. The third, TTSsTTST, the Hypophrygian. 
The fourth, TsTTSTT, the H ypodoriai. The fifth, 
STTsTTT, the Mixolydian. The fixth, TTsTT Ts, 
the Lydian. And the ſeventh, TsTTTsT, the Phry- 
' gian-Mode, 1 2 5 
Tuxsz Species all agreed in each containing five 
Tones and two Semitones; but all differed in this, that 
4 Ta} ad dat, the order was altered. And this 
alteration of order, ſays Euclid, ariſes from ſomething; 
avouoiog, unequal, unlike z without which there can be 
no alteration. > 


H xc the Species of Diapaſon had ſuch different 
characters. The Dorian Mode, ſaid the ancients, is 
majeſtic and grave, inſpiring courage and temperance: 
the Lydian, ſoft and plaintive: the Phrygian, formed 
for enthuſiaſm and rage. Vet, moſt probably, the 
characters aſcribed both to the Modes and to the 
Genera, depended much upon Rythmus, or Time. 
The order of Tones and Semitones in the Lydian Mode, . 
it may be obſerved, is exactly the ſame with that in the 

Major Mode of Modern Muſic; and in the Hypodorian 

Mode, the ſame with that in the Minor. The Dorian, 
Mixdlydiap,, and Phrygian alſo, from having a Third 
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leſſer, would be called Minor M odes by the moderns; 
and the Hypolydian and Hypophrygian, Major Modes, 
from having a Third greater; but as both Tone and 
Semitone had various dimenſions, we cannot be certain 
what were the particular Tones and Semitones uſual ly 
| Choſen by each Mode; and thus it is difficult to reduce 
the ancient Mufic even to experiment. 


' We learn farther from Ariſtides Quintilianus, that in 
the caſe of the Enharmonium, great irregularities took 
place among the moſt ancient Muſicians - not only in 
the arrangement of Dieſis, T one, and Ditone, in the 
Lydian, Dorian, and other Modes, but in the very 
compaſs of the Lyre itſelf; ſometimes exceeding, ſome- 
times falling ſhort of Octave; ſometimes conſiſting of 
fix, ſometimes of ten strings. 

Bur the Lyre in Greece did not remain confined to 
ſeven or eight Strings; that being only, according to 
the Poet Ion, the craua hure, thin Muſe of the old 
Greeks. In the courſe of time, a third Tetrachord, 
and next a fourth, were added; extending it thus to 
fourteen Strings; the one of theſe Tetrachords being 
placed below, the other above, the old Octichord. In 
_ to complete the Diſdiapaſon, or two Octaves, a 
. | fifteenth 
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fifteenth String was placed below the graveſt T evackied, 


at the diſtance of a Tone, and called Proſlambanomends, 


ſuperadded, aſſumed; becauſe not properly belonging to 
the ſyſtem of Tetrachords. The graveſt Tetrachord 
was called' Hypaton, uppermoſt; from being actually 
uppermoſt, in the manner the inſtrument was held in 
performance: : the next above it, Meſon; from having 
been in the middle place when there were only three 
Tetrachords : the third above it, Diezeugmenon ; from 
being ſeparated. from the foregoing by the Diazeuctic 


Tone: and the” acuteſt of all, Weaken exceeding 
the reſt. 


Proſ- | | 
lam- | Hypaton | Meſon zune : 8 Hyperbolzon | | 
| ance Terrachord, x pe; Tetrachord. | | Tetrachord. 12 Tetrachord. 


menos Tone. | 
KK Ct D hs 4 PF. G rift; „ 16,5 gp. 42 
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TE old Octichord Lyre, containing the ſeven Modes 
or Species of Diapaſon, lies ſtill between E and e; 
and exactly the ſame as before. Three Strings are 
mounted above it, and four below it, mak ing fifteen in 
all; Ii and called Peyyen S O01 ** 4 Each String, 
alſo, had its own technical name, referring to its place 
in the ni } "ag the Whole iS e in Page 
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Wr have now lying before us the complete ancient 
Lyre; called alſo the Immutable and Perfect Syſtem : 
and the wonders it is {aid to have performed, joined to 
the dark and oppoſite ideas that have been conceived of 


it, tend to keep us Rill cloſer to our examination. 


* 


Ir was found * that hs Nevin Mode * be- 
tween E and e; and hence E, the fifth String of the 
Lyre, is the Key-ſtring, or Key-note, of that Mode. 
By adding two Tetrachords, one above and one below, 
with the Note Proſlambanomenos, no other conſequence 
follows, but that the Muſician can riſe from e to aa a 
Fourth; and fall from E to A a Fifth; and ſtill pre- 
ſerve the true Dorian rats, order of Intervals. 


Wen the Muſician now to modulate from the Dorian 
into any other Mode, by what means could he do it 7 
The Lyre is in his hands; but T heory forbids him to 
touch any one of its Strings, with a purpoſe to alter 
their relative pitch one to another. But it is permitted 
to alter abſolute pitch (the key-pitch alone invariably 
excepted) ; ; and that to ſuch a degree, as to move 
up or down the whole Syſtem, and bring down from 
the top to the bottom, or the contrary, one or more 
Strings or Intervals, upon occaſion. Unleſs, in theſe 
reſpects, the Lyre is ſacred, the yſtem cannot be 


touched. 


GRECIAN 


| | 
| 
h 
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GRECIAN ELYTRE. | 
Names of Modes. Names of Strings. | 
aa — 15 Nete Hyperbolzon. 
— 14 Paranete Hyperbolæon. 
. | 5 ＋ 13 Trite Hperbolæon. 
12 Nete Diezeugmenon. : 
: 42 11 Paranete Diezeugmenon. 
5 c — 10 Trite Diezeugmenoun. 
A b — 9 Parameſe. 15 qe 17. 
____ Hypopotian. 2 — 8 Meſe, | i 
HvrOHRYCOIAx. G 7 Lichanos Meſon. 
HvOoLVYDIAÄ V. F 6 Parbypate Meſon, 8 
Doxlax. E — ; pate Maſon. 
1 ; 7 ; * i * 
1 2 PRRYTCIÄ Nx. D 4 Lichanos Hypaton. | 
LVD x (CE 3 Parbypate Hypaton. 
 MixoLypian. B 2 Hypate Hypaton. 
4 — 1 Praſſambanomeno nx. | 
* . „ CARRYING 
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CaRRYIx G. theſe conditions in his mind, ſuppoſe the 
Muſician wiſh to paſs from the Dorian to the Phrygian 
Mode. The Phrygian Species is TSsTTTST ; and 
lying between D and d. Theory then preſeribes to 
him, to move the whole Dorian Diapaſon upwards, like 
a ſolid rod, to the height of a Tone above its former 
ſituation. This upward motion, it is manifeſt, will 
draw up D into the place of E, the invariable place of 
the Key in all the Modes; bringing alſo C, B, and A, 
after itſelf, ſo as to leave the vacancy of a Tone at the 
bottom of the Lyre: On the other hand, the String g 
will be moved into the pitch of the String aa; bringing 
alſo 7, and the other Strings, after itſelf; of conſe- 
- quence, the Interval between g ind. aa, or the String 
aa, will be puſhed over the Lyre : but by bringing this 
Interval down to the bottom, it will preciſely fill the 
vacancy that has been occaſioned there. 


AY 
N 
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Dorian M ode upon the Lyre 
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HRE is the true Phrygian Mode; having its Key- 
note on D, now become the fifth String: having alſo 


the Interval of a Fourth above d, and of a Fifth below 
D, in true Phrygian Te, order of Intervals. 


In a ſimilar way, Modulation can be carried from the 


Dorian into all the other Modes. For example, into 
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Tones; to be ſupplied from the top. 


become the fifth; and carry the . 


Lydian Mode upon the Lyre. | 
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the Lydian : the Species is TTsTT'Ts, between C and 
c; and C is to be moved up two Tones into the pitch 
ot E. T his, on the one hand, will move F into the 
pitch of aa; and on the other, draw up B and A, ſo 
as to leave a vacancy at the bottom of the Lyre of two 
The whole 8 
Lyre hence will become Lydian: C, the third String, 


By moving B up two Tones 3 a Semitone into * 


and hence bringing down three String from the top, 


we have a Mixolydian Lyre. 
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THE SEVEN PERFECT MODES. 
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We have, had the Perfect Syſtem, or Dorian Mode, 
and all the reſt taking their departure from it. Each 
Dorian String had its da,, ab/olute power or pitch; 
-but the Lyre moving into another Mode, the pitch, 
according to Ariſtoxenus, was ſaid zwac9a, to. be moved 
up or down ; and hence the neceſſity, ſays he, of diſ- 
tinguiſhing between what is pero, abiding, fixed, as in 


the Dorian Mode; and what is zur, moved; in 
paſſing to the other Modes. | This paſſage was to be 


made only by a v, motion up or down; and, in 


either caſe, the one end of the Syſtem revolved into the 
| other: the reader has only to turn the ftraight line of 
the Syſtem into the circumference of a circle, whereby 
A and ag will meet and coincide, in order clearly to 
apprehend this. Farther, we ſee alſo. how. cach String 
might come to have two names: one, as fixed 1 in the 
Dorian Mode, and faid: to, ariſe. from its Oe, place: 
another, as moved into the other Modes, and faid to 
ariſe from its das, pitch, ſo moved. For example; 
the name of the fifth String, with reſpect to the Dorian 
"0 was Hypate Meſon, or E; but with reſpect to 
the other Modes, i its name. could become D, 0. B. F, 
G, Or . 


Au. hitherto fad; refer entirely to, Theory : for we 


are not to believe, that the practical My fician, in 


paſſing 
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paſſing from one Mode to another, had recourſe to the 
methods mentioned; which, however ſimple ; in Theory, 
ſeem to be not only complex, but well nigh impoſſible to 
be reduced to Practice. He would take a much ſhorter 
method, by altering the relative pitch of a tew of the 
Strings, leſs or more in number; which would produce 
the new Mode he wanted; and that without any moving 
up or down of the whole Strings of the Lyre; only by 
the neu tuning of a few. Yet theſe new tunings of a 
few were not made, as Sir John Hawkins thinks, to 
render the Intervals grateful to the ear: that is, I ſup- 
poſe, to adapt them, according to the common opinion, 
to the Major or Minor Modes of the moderns ; but 
ſolely for the eaſe of Practice; for the ſeven ſpecies of 
Diapaſon, notwithſtanding of the tunings, remained. 
always inviolate. Yet, whatever were the methods uſed 
in Practice, we ſhall never underſtand what the ancients 
have written upon the Theory, without having the 
methods we have explained, of changing the Mode, 5 
lying in our eye. Theſe only can render clear, what 
has appeared. ſo perplexing and contradictory to the 
moderns, the meaning of the ancient writers, when 
they ſpeak of one Mode being placed acuter or graver 
than another, by a Semitone, a Tone, a Trihemitone, 
and aber Intervals, Thus, lay. they, the Mixolydian | 
ng —_ 
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1s acuter than the Dorian by two Tones and a Semitone; 


the Hypodorian is graver than the Dorian by two Tones 
and a Semitone : now, from the methods of Theory 


we have been exploring, we ſee they only mean, that | 


the Lyre, OT Syſtem, was to be moved or wound up 
two Tones and a Semitone above its Dorian poſition, in 
the former caſe; and to be moved or let down two Tones 
and a Semitone below its Dorian poſition, in the latter: 
for, in reſpect of the abſolute pitch of the Key-note, 
all the ſeven Modes ſtrictly agreed. This aſcent and 
deſcent of the Syſtem will unriddle alſo what the an- 
cients fay, about each Mode being contained within 


limits at one time, different from thoſe at another: for 


example, that the Phrygian lies between D and d, the 


fourth and eleventh Strings; ; meaning the fourth and 


eleventh with reſpect to Dorian poſition; and that 


it lies between D and d, the fifth and twelfth Strings; 

meaning the fifth and twelfth, when actually moved 
into the Dorian poſition: : which fifth and twelfth 
Strings were the invariable boundaries of the whole 
Modes or Species of Diapaſon, when ſet upon the 
Lyre. From the views we have taken of this Theory, 


round about and unwieldy. as it may ſeem in Practice, 


we are ſtruck with its beauty. The Syſtem meving up 


or down only, we ſee the different Modes hence taking 
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their birth; ariſing of themſelves, by an internal 
energy, independent of any operation from without: 
and when any defect would ariſe, . the Syſtem bending 
itſelf into a. circle ; making its two ends meet, to ad-- 
miniſter its own remedy, and afford a mutual relief. 
Science ſeems to place before us a wheel going round. 
The little living fabric 1s worthy of that ingenious | 
ſpirit, which was the portion of Greece; and that it 
perliaps can never be reduced to practice, may be 
aſcribed to thoſe limits, which ſeem to have been 
aſſigned to the art and contrivances of men. 


Ws have now examined what, perhaps, is moſt im- 
portant in this branch of the Harmonica; but as the 
ancients ſpeak of other fve Modes, beſides the ſeven. 
that have been explained, we muſt ſtop ts conſider - 
them; eſpecially as their nature is leſt in ſtill greater 

darkneſs by the learned.. 


Lo [4 1 


The Syſtem i is again to be taken into our hands; and 
to be put into motion wp and down. By ſtopping the 
ſeven different Strings at the key- pitch, as formerly, we 
have again produced the former ſeven Modes, and no 
more. Something elſe is therefore to be done, if we 


„ % 


would acquire. additional Modes; and this draws. out 
attention ſtill more minutely to the motions of the 
* ſelf, | 
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Ir was found, that we ſtopped ſometimes at Tones, 
and ſometimes at Semitones; and as the Syſtem conſiſted 
ef five Tones and two Semitones, we had, of conſe- 
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* quence, only ſeven Modes. Now it is plain, that, if 
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we had. Semitone-ſtrings every where to ſtop at, we 
ſhould have five more Modes ; becauſe the five Tones 
are equal to ten Semitones ; and hence might there be 
produced, upon the whole, twelve Modes, in place of 
ſeven. IFRS 1 1 


- Tr remains then to ſtop actually at theſe Semitone- 
_ diſtances, by way of trial; and to ſee what may be 
obtained. | Suppoſe, for example, the Dorian Lyre to 
be lying before us. In moving it up towards the Phry- 
gian, let us ſtop it in its aſcent, at. the height of a 
Semitone, and ſee what may happen : afterwards, move 
it to a Tone above the Dorian; which will produce the 
Phrygian Lyre. W 
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Ix the firſt of theſe three Schemes, which exhibits the 
Dorian Lyre, there is found, at the invariable Pitch-- 
key E, the String E, for a Key-ſtring; and when in 
the third, which exhibits the Phrygian, the Syſtem is 


ſtopped at D, there is found, at the ſame Key-pitch of 
E, the String D, for a Key- ſtring; but when it is 


ſtopped half way between E and D, as in the ſecond 
Scheme, we find no String at all at the Key- pitch. 


While this happens, we obſerve, at the ſame time, that 
the fifteenth String aa, is puſhed over the top, and 
thrown out of: the Syſtem; for. the Interval between g 


and aa cannot. be brought down from the top, and placed 


below A, as that would throw too great a proportion of-- 
the Scale below the Key-note. In the midſt of theſe. 
difficulties, - the device ſeems to have ſuggeſted itſelf to 
the Theoriſt, to take the extruded String aa, and to 


plant it in the vacuum, half way between E and D.; 


conſtituting hence the deſired Key-ſtring to a new- 
Species of Diapaſon, ss TTTsT. This: Species was 
called tlie Tonian by the Greeks; and being preciſely the 


Phrygian Mode, with all its Notes, except the Key, 


lowered. by a Semitone; it was. alſo known by the name 
of the Grave Pbrygian. There follows the Lyre,, ac- 


cording to. this new Mode. 


Tonian: 
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Ioniam Lyre. 
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By ſimilar means can be obtained a ſecond new 
Species of Diapaſon, sTsTT Ts, called the Qolian or 
Grave Lydian; and lying between the Phrygian and 
Lydian: as the Ionian lay between the Dorian and 
Phrygian. 


Also a third new Species, Nr rr. called the 
Hyperionian or Acute Mixolydian ; lying between the 
 Hypodorian and Mixolydian. 


Also a fourth new Species, sT'T TT, called the 
Hypocolian or Grave Hypolydian; lying between the 
ee and r OIIO. 


LasTLy, a fifth new Species, sTsTTsT, called * 


Hypoionian or Grave Hypophrygian ; lying between the 
Hypophrygian and Hypodorian. 


| Taxsz five Species of Diapaſon are all different from 
one another, and from the former ſeven ; and the 
Octave, in all, falſe: being either too large or too 
| ſmall by Semitone. A view of the whole is given on 
the oppolite page. „ 
THE 
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Trzsz Species of Diapaſon appear to be ingenious 
contrivances for carrying the Modes, in reality, to the 
number twelve; but the novelty of the method I have 
followed, deters me from enlarging farther upon the 
ſubject; and I therefore give it to the more learned, 
with all that deference which becomes me. 8 


Ws may juſt only remind ourſelves of what ſome of 
the ancients have ſaid, ſeemingly with a reference to 
this very point. For, according to Gaudentius, there 
were twelve Species of Diapaſon, although ſeven of 
them only were en xou culapova, muſical and perfect; 
and they who have blamed him for mentioning the 
number twelve, may have done it without cauſe; not 
entering into the extent of his views. Capella alſo 
| ſpeaks of an amica concordia qua ibi invicem germani 


funt, between the Hypophrygian and Hypodorian, the 


Hypolydian and Hypoionian. 


Flypopbrygian. l I. F.. 1. = WIT a NE: 4 SIE a 
Hypodorian. . .. T.. 8... . T... .. . T.. . s.... T.... . . T. 
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In both theſe, there are Intervals that are the ſame 


in each; but there alſo appears an alternate concordia, 
po 5 agreement 
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agreement of greater and leſſer Intervals : that is, for 
greater in the one, there is /efſer in the other; a * 
and a Minor Mode, though different, being germani. 
He adds alfo, that between the Hypophrygian and 
Hypozolian there is a conveniens aptaque reſponſio. 


Hypophrygian. Dok, e TER, Tbs . 
 Hypozolian. F . 


8 


HERR che reſponſio 0 is not RIP but. ſucceſſive 
and almoſt perpetual ; for, while the one Mode ſounds 
greater, the other almoſt; conſtantly anſwers, leſſer. 


| Now it ſhould ſeem, that both the concordia and re- 
ſponfio can only take place by the method employed 


above to bring to light the Semitone-modes.. For, if 
this be not ſo; if the Semitone-modes be not real, 
though imperfed, Species of Diapaſon; if they be 
merely the ſtrict Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian, Hy- 


polydian, and Hypophrygian, only higher or lower 
in the Syſtem by a Semitone ; then do the ſecond and 


third caſes of Capella become ſtrictly one and the ſame 
caſe: for the ſecond caſe is a parallel of the Hypolydian 


and Hypoionian, or Grave Hypophrygian ; ; and the 
third is that of the  Hypoeolian « or Grave Hypolydian, ; 
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and the Hypopbrygian : and he has made, what is not 


to be ſuppoſed, a diſtinction where there is no differ- 


ence. Hence ſeem we to come to this concluſion, that 


when it is ſaid the five Semitone-modes are graver or 
acuter than the other five by a Semitone, we are not to 
_ underſtand that they are only graver or acuter by a Se- 
mitone in the Syſtem, which is true; but that they are 


five different Species of Diapaſon ; all having the ſame 


Key-note: ſo that the whole twelve Modes have the 
fame Pitch or Key-note upon the Lyre. 


SoM of the ancients ſpeak of other three Modes, the 


ſame with the Hypodorian, Hypoionian, and Hypo- 
phrygian ; ; only higher with reſpect to the Syſtem, by 


Octave; but as they hence do not conſiſt of different 


: Species of Diapaſon, they need not be farther taken 


notice of. 


"4 ans then; are the Twelve, or Fifteen Modes, as 
they are called, in Ancient Muſic ; each of which had 
its Key-note upon the fifth String of the Lyre. Every 
Mode was thus ſpread as equally as poſſible over the In- 
ſtrument, the Species of Diapaſon always occupying 


nearly. the central parts; there Wins nearly equal {paces 
5 * a below. - 
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HirHERTO of the Modes in the Diatonum only ; but 
in the Chroma and Enharmonium alſo, the Lyre was 
mounted with fifteen Strings; and had its Intervals 
diverſified in a fimilar manner, by the fifteen, or 
or FRUUEE ewelve Modes of Muſic. 


a. were the Genera, diverſified by their Modes; 


and they were allo diverſified by Mixture with one 
another : the Diatonum with the Chroma; the Dia- 
tonum with the Enharmonium; and # ng From 
Euclid it appears, that there was a Mixed Genus, in 
which the Diateſſaron was mounted with ſix Strings. 


In Aion Muſic we have thus three Genera: Apo 


or Varieties of the Genera: T welve Modes taking place 


over the whole; and Mixtures of the Genera: a 


variety of Scales F is almoſt immenſe. There have | 
been placed before us, we may fay, a number of 


young and beautiful Plants of various kinds; while, 


in Modern Muſic „we had only one large and perfect 
Tree. 


Tun Fifeeen Strings of the Lyre, or Ne otes of 1 


Syſtem, had the ſame Names, not only in all the 
Genera, but in all the fifteen Modes ; but while there 
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was ſuch ſimplicity in point of Names, the Marks or 
Characters of the Notes were multiplied to exceſs. 


Each Genus and each Mode had its own Characters; 
from which their number exceeded eight dated. 


And of theſe Characters, farther, there were two kinds; 5 
one for the Voice, and another for Inſtruments; a d 


placed i in two rows over the words of the Song, amount- 
ing thus to more than ſixteen hundred. Why there were 


two kinds of Characters, we cannot conjecture: the 
conſequence undoubtedly was, to render the practice of 


Muſic doubly laborious. 


SUCH is an attempt, and poſſibly too bold a one, to 


explain the Harmonica of Ancient Muſic. It has been 


indeed ventured to take a new road; but it has not 
been taken raſhly, nor without both reſpe& and much 


attention paid to Writers ancient and modern. Neither, 
probably, would the views here given, particularly with 
regard to the ancient Modes, have been ſo ſoon laid 


before the learned, had they not happened to be con- 
firmed by a very able hand, in a Paper upon the Grecian 
Muſic by Sir Francis Haſkins Eyles Stiles; and publiſhed 
in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society at London, 
about twenty years ago. The Author, it appears, had 


beſtowed more pains and criticiſm than I had done; and 


I feel 


> 
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I feel myſelf fortunate, not only in being able to appeal 
to his authority, but I embrace with great pleaſure this 
opportunity, to give my applauſe to a Writer of ſuch 
critical ability and ſolid learning. Yet, as I have dif- 
fered from him in making the pitches of all the Modes 
the ſame, and alſo in conſequences that ariſe from this, 
as by and bye will appear: farther, as my manner .of 
inveſtigating the ſubje& had been originally different 
from his, I have ſuffered it to remain; for, while he 
has given tunings of the Lyre, according to what may 
have been Practice, I had endeavoured rather to follow 
the Theory, which F conceived to be contained in the 
ancient doctrines. CE 


OF MELOPOEIA. 


FR OM hs Wit of ancient Scales, we mark the 
career of Melopœia, or Compoſition. The Muſician had 
the Genera and Modes, to whoſe various Intervals he 
could, at pleaſure, commit his Song: yet it is not 
enough to know the Genus and Mode of a Song; ; the 
particular Intervals and Pitches it makes choice of, de- 
termine more e partic ularly its nature. Without knowing 
3 3 
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theſe, without knowing the Songs that were actually 
ſung, we are left more than one half in the dark, as to 


the national feeling and taſte; and in that darkneſs do 


we remain at this eo with reſpect to the whole Muſic 
of the ancient world: 


A Few lines of Poetry, VER with the muſical 
Characters of the Lydian Mode written above them, 


eſcaping the gulph of time, have reached us. Yor, 


while we receive them with a religious care, becoming 


the high times to which they are thought to belong, we 


are ſenſible that we cannot venture from them, to form 


In the Hymns already mentioned, to Calliope, 
Apollo, and N emeſis, and the firſt eight verſes of an 
Ode of Pindar; alſo in the ancient Modes, admitted 
into the Muſic of - the Romiſh Church, ſetting aſide 
the conſideration of Mode and other points, two. cir- 
cumſtances, beſides their ſimplicity, enable us to judge, 
in part, of the Compoſition. The firſt is, the great 


number of repeated Notes, ſometimes nine ſucceſſively: 


ſecondly, the great leaps that ſometimes ſuddenly occur, 
of a Sixth, Seventh, Octave, Ninth, Tenth : circum 


ſtances highly — of artleſs, ſolemn, and pathetic: 


Melody: 


e n ee 4p 


Melody. To which it may be added, that the Muſic 
of the Hymns, like ſome of the Scottiſh Airs, | does 
neither begin nor end ven the Key-note. 


Thar was Hong are: not 8 of Harmony, 
or of a Baſs being ſet to them, is an objection that 
ſeems to proceed from partial. views of Muſic. Harmony 
is appointed by Nature for certain ſubjects; Melody, for 
others: and there are Melodies, ſuch as the Enhar- 
monic, to which it has been thought impoſſible, 
although that be now doubtful, to give a Baſs. And 
indeed all primitive, affecting Muſic is of this kind. 
M. Burette, ſpeaking of the Hymns being e 
accompaniment, acknowledges that the old French 
Airs, Vaudevilles, and Church Muſic, were all of the 
ſame nature: The ancient Muſicians, ſays he, ſtudied 
only to render their Songs expreſifs & touchans. Har- 
mony ſeems chiefly adapted to pleaſing, ſerene, digni- 
fied, and N en not to the en, 
wild, awful. = | 


- Biz $1D8s the different Genet 4 e we find, 
N the different general pitches to which a Song 
might confine itſelf, that there was a diviſion of Melo- 


pœia into three principal claſſes 3 called the M , 
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muſt have been Rythmus and the Melody itſelf; and all 


we are to conclude is, that a grave pitch was appointed N 


to one ſubject; an acute, to another; and a middle 
pitch, to a third. Ariſtides Quintilianus expreſsly ſays, 
that theſe v9 were only Angle ingredients in a compound 
medicine; and therefore we are not to attribute great 
effects to them ſeparately. | 


We find alſo the ancients dividing, farther, the ſuc- 
ceſſive Intervals of a Song into claſſes; to whatever of 


the Modes juſt mentioned the Song might belong. Me- 


lapcria, ſay they, may proceed in four different ways: 


by contiguous Degrees, as Seconds 7 by Thirds, or by 


Fourths, or by others: by repeating the ſame Notes: 


and by protracting the ſame Note. Melodies, it is poſ- 


ſible, were often actually compoſed in one or other of 


thoſe four Styles; ; and from what ſome of the ancients 
fay, an 9% given thereby to the Song, Their different 


characters might poſſibly be fubject to rule, and known 


with accuracy. And we are tempted to imagine, that, 


from theſe different pitches, and fucteſhons, ang other 


the Ancients Mer ber. che clutter: of a Melody mich 
more formality and preciſion than che woſerns have 
been yet accuſtomed to. 
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Two queſtions now remain, What were the Modu- 


lations practiſed by the ancients ? and, Had they Har- 
mony, or Muſic- in- Parts FE 


* 


IN Modern Muſic, we may remember, the Compoſer 


could modulate into Adjunfs and other Notes; but 
there appears no ground to believe any fimilar Modula- 


tion was practiſed 1 in ancient times. The ancient pet]abonn, 


M odulation, conſiſted, according, to Ariſtoxenus, in a 


Y 


ra dug Two; oupCamoilec, t Th, Th ltd, rage; a pathetic ex- 
preſſion arifing from an order in the M. elody : that is, 
from a Mode, or different ſucceſſion of Intervals * a 
definition, which, although there had been no other 
evidence, was ſufficient to ſhew, that the Modes did not 
conſiſt in a mere difference of pitch. 


* 
— a „ : 2 


Ounx chief information Se Practice, is from Plu- 


tarch. He ſpeaks of the Muſician beginning in the 


Hypodorian Mode; paſſing next to the Hypophrygian 
and e and concluding in the Mixolydian and 
He farther mentions three Strophes being ſuc- 
eur ſung in the Dorian, Phrygian, , and Lydian 
Modes. And' from Capella alſo, as quoted above, it 
ſeems to follow, that Modulation paſſed from the Hy- 


pophrygian to the Hizpodorien ; from the aim 


to 
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to the Hypoionian; and from the e e to the 


Hypozolian. 


Tuls throws ſome light upon the Principle of ancient 


Modulation. Indeed, a Principle has been expreſsly 


aſſigned by ſome of the ancients ; yet it ſeems to apply 
chiefly to ſimple and regular Muſic. Thoſe Modula- 
tions, ſays Euclid, are the moſt pleaſant, where there 


is moſt ae, Wortes in common, between the Keys: 


and, according to Ariſtides Quintilianus, a like effect | 


happens, when Modulation proceeds by conſonant Inter- 
vals ; for example, if from the Phrygian we paſs into 


the Hypodorian, thence into the Dorian, and thence 5 
into the Mixolydian; or if from the Hypophrygian we 
paſs into the Lydian, and thence into the Hypolydian : 
theſe Modes ſtanding ſucceſſively at the diſtance of 


Fourths or of Fi ifths, the only Intervals, except Octave, 


denominated Conſonant by the ancients. Yet if it be 


remembered, that Pitch in the Sytem only is referred 
to in the caſe of thoſe Intervals, all the Modes having 


the fame abſolute Pitch-key; it will appear, upon 


trial, that Ariſtides follows here, in fact, the very 
rene of Euclid. We are not, however, to believe, 
that Modulation Was always of this plain eaſy kind; 


for, in the five Keys Juſt mentioned by Plutarch, We 
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find a Modulation from the Hypodorian to the Hypo- 


phrygian, and thence to the Phrygian ; between which 
there is not the oxwws implied by Ariſtides. And this 
is ſtill more the caſe in the three Strophes ſung to the 
three principal Modes of ancient Greece ; for between 
the firſt and third, or Dorian and Lydian, there are 
only two Notes, if we except Octave, in common. 
The Dorian is among the flattef} Modes, and the 
Lydian among the Hparpeſt; while the Phrygian par- 
takes equally of both : a Modulation of the happieſt 
kind; directed at once by uniformity and by variety, 
It is from viewing this Modulation, that I would in- 
terpret Plato, when he fays the Lydian is agen, acute; 
and Ariſtides, when he ſays, Atwpiog, pog TH Captſepa, rg Pwvns, 
ene Ha, pH 6 de Audiog, pog Ta of v]epe , the Dorian ſuit 9 
beft the graver exertions of the Voice; but the Lydian, 
the acuter : referring only to ſharp and flat ; not to 
Keys ſtanding at the diſtance of a Third, as has been 
univerſally conceived ; but which, after all, would be 
only a very ſmall difference of Pitch. 

Ir follows, if theſe ideas about ancient Modulation 
be juſt, that the opinions hitherto conceived, and par- 
ticularly the objections raiſed againſt it, fall to the 
groung. Modulation into Keys, at the diſtance of 
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Semitone, Tone, or of Third, has been condemned as 
in the higheſt degree offenſive; but no ſuch Modulation 


feems ever to have been made ; all the Keys, not only 


of the ſeven perfect Species, but even of the five im- 


perfect, if I have. not been miſtaken, having been 


placed at the ſame abſolute Pitch. 


In the midſt of criticiſms on Ancient Muſic, the 
moderns, however, ſeem to have loſt fight of their own. 
While they blame a Modulation, which, it ſeems fo 
probable, never, in their ſenſe of it, exiſted among the 


ancients, they forget that a ſimilar one, in the early 


Muſic of the Church, took place among themſelves. 
Tranfitions were made into new Keys, at the diſtance 
of Semitone and Tone, and yet the Muſic very affecting: 
a mixture of wildneſs, grandeur, and melancholy; and 


it is but of late, that Pergoleſi has practiſed the ſame 
tranſitions, and with admirable effect. In place of 


faying certain Mukic is offenſive, we ought rather to ſay, 


the object of Muſic is changed: now it is more to 
tickle and amuſe; formerly, it was more to compoſe 
and to purify; or, in another mood, to agitate and to 
inflame. Diſtinctions have become leſs ſtriking: in 
other times, there was more a compariſon between 


Mode and Mode; now more between Pitch and Pitch. 
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We have next to anſwer the queſtion, Had the 


ancients Harmony, or Muſic-in-Parts ? 


A queſtion, which, from the great attention it has 


drawn, ſhews the idea that has been conceived of its 


importance, T he ſubject is indeed deep; yet it is to 


be obſerved, that this profound point of Muſic has, for 
the greater part, drawn thoſe writers to diſcuſs it, Who, 


whether from ſmall knowledge of modern Harmony, or 


ſmall knowledge of the ends of ancient Muſic, or of 
both theſe at once, were unfit for the taſk; the general 
uncertainty {ceming to have made many ſpeak confidently 
of a matter, which falls only vithin the Judgment of 


a few. 


Ir may be juſt permitted, previouſly to remark, 


that, while ſome have granted Harmony to the ancients, 
: others refuſed it altogether, and a third claſs allowed 
it in part; the opinion of theſe laſt is at once to be 


abandoned. Harmony is that kind of ingenious and 
ſubtle thing, that may be late, indeed, in being in- 


vented ; but ſo ſoon as a part of it is ſeen, provided 
Society be in a ſtate of cultivation, the Inventor is led, 
as if by a train, to the diſcovery of the whole. The 


Theory of it ſeems hence doomed to advance far, before 
25 ; EE the 
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the Public be ready for the Practice; and this would 
have been the caſe among the moderns, had not the 
invention taken its riſe in the dark times. Merſennus, 


in whoſe time there was a rage for Harmony, relates, 


that formerly, when the famous Compoſer Claude le 
Jeune, in the end of the ſixteenth century, offered his 
Pieces of five, ſix, and ſeven Parts, to the Italian and 
Flemiſh Muſicians, they would not look at them: a 
proof how rapidly the ſcience may outſtrip the taſte for 


Muſic-in-Parts. It is long before the world in general 


conceive a liking, or rather an affectation for it; and 


although the learned may lead them on by ee at 


laſt, yet perhaps it may be truly ſaid, that they never 
heartily follow. Had the ancients once ſet foot on this 
ground, they would have travelled over the whole; 


perhaps have gone farther than the moderns have yet 


thought of, in point of Theory; ; but in place of which, 
we have only a few ſolitary expreſſions, which can be 


fairly and ſtrictly applied to Muſic in one ſingle Part. 


On this account it is, that we can give no ear to ſeveral 
moderns, otherwiſe very learned. in the ſubject, among 
whom is M. Burette, when they would make us believe, 
that the ancients. had a /mall accompaniment to their 
Melodies; for on the ſuppoſition even that they had, 


for example, an accompaniment of Ti birds, or of Feurths 
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and Fifths, nothing could be fo dull and diſguſtingly 
luſcious, as a Harmony that everlaſtingly ſounded theſe 
Notes, beautiful as they are. Add to all this, that a 
fingle accompaniment, although it would not diſtract 
the attention ſo much as a fuller Harmony, yet would 
have been ſufficient to defeat the great effects reſulting 
from the union of Poetry and Muſic. | 


Wx have therefore only to ſettle, if the ancients well 
knew, or were totally unacquainted with, Harmony. 
And although I have been inclined to ſpeak with difh- 
dence on ſeveral other topics, I am under no degree of 
doubt here: for the ends of Ancient Mufic ſeem to me 
to have been groſsly miſunderſtood; and that chiefly by 
the admirers of antiquity. The queſtion in all ages has 
been, Could the ancients be unacquainted with Mufic- 
in-Parts? And the reply ſhould be, The ancients 
would not have chuſed to be acquainted with Muſic-in- 
Parts. Nothing could have been more hoſtile to them. 
Legiſlators and Heroes would have fuppreſſed Muſic-in- 
Parts. Plato and Ariſtotle, every good Greek and Ro- 
man, would have riſen in arms againſt Muſic-in-Parts. 
It never was the main purpoſe of Ancient Muſic, to 
pleaſe the Ear; not that this pleaſure was to be deſpiſed, 
but that it was not the object in view. The object was; 
5 : to 


—— 
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10 train the mind: to give it knowledge: to inſpire 
temperate and ſalutary feelings: to rouſe, to correct, 
and to reclaim. Fine Harmony would have marred the 
noble purpoſe; and only amuſed. The grand principle 
Was the pHο , the uſe ful : the grand end, Toudevel, 70 
reach. The Muſic that yields % /oft pleaſure, ſaid 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, is to be avoided; although every 
fort of Telus, gratification, is not to be condemned. 
Bur not only would the pleafures of Harmony have 
been unfavourable to the ſpirit of Ancient Muſic; what 
chiefly to be obſerved is, that although they had been 
ever ſo favourable, they would not have failed to defeat 
its intention. Muſic was only the attendant on Poetry ; 
and a number of different Sounds, ſtruck at the ſame 
time, muſt have divided, if not carried away, the at- 
tention from the principal Part. An old virtuous 
Greek Harper would have been not a little diſappointed, 
had the Notes he ſung with his Voice, and ſtruck at 
the ſame time, in Uniſon or Octave, on his Lyre, 
drawn off the attention of his hearers from the heroic. 
Tale, or pious Hymn, he was performing; and the 
magiſtrate would have reckoned that man a bad citizen, 
who did not liſten, with a religious, rather than with a 
muſical car, to the laws and counſels which were ſo 
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often delivered to the nation, from the Voice of a Mu- 
ſician, or from the Strings of a muſical Inſtrument. 


Yer we ſhould not penetrate into the genius of An- 
cient Muſic, if we conceived that the chief purpoſe of 
the Melody accompanying Verſe, was to render the 
Verſe more pleaſing : it was not ſo much to render the 
Verſe more pleaſing, as to give it a particular meaning 
and expreſſion. Without this particular expreſſion, the 
Muſic, that is, the joint refult of both Melody and 
Verſe, would have had only a general effect; and been 
followed only by that feeble impreſſion, which all gene- 
rals make upon the mind. The philoſophical Muſi- 
cian, Tartini, has treated this point with preciſion; 3 

and ſpeaks to this effect: Each paſſion has its move- 
ment and tone; the moſt general paſſions,” and op- 
“ polite to one another, are joy and grief: the former 
flow and grave; the latter, quick and acute. Now, 
« in a Harmony of four parts, in which the Baſs and 
Treble are the extremes on each fide, how can joy 
be expreſſed, where there is this oppoſition between 
« grave and acute; where part belongs to grief, part 
a joy ? I cannot deny, that I have felt the begin- 
ning of an emotion in general, tending towards a 
3 paſſion; but its progreſs, its ſpecific limits, 
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« and accompliſhment, I have never felt. The cauſe 
« being general, the effect is general. Muhic alone, 


ce 


* 


disjoined from every other conſideration, is our only 
« end and purpoſe. Each paſſion has its own 6buor 
« puſpo p but our þ2077 guſto 1 is ſempre lo fleſſo, always 
© the ſame. We cannot obtain the ends of the Greeks, 
© by our means. If the paſſion be a compound of 
e paſſions, the dominante paſſi zone ſhould be the prin- 
« cipal object: if there be two paſſions in an equal 
«© degree, the Song 1s not — but E 5 


* 


ALTHOUGH we had known nothing of this end of 
Ancient Muſic, yet is there nothing in what any of the 
ancients have written, to make us believe, that there 
was the ſmalleſt accompaniment to their Melodies, ex- 
cept that of Uniſon or of Octave: and two Sounds in Oc- 
tave, being ſo like to one another, could not divide the 
attention; it was only, in a manner, a man anda boy 
ſinging the ſame Song. No other Notes were ever ad- 
mitted in accompaniment : Rara u o vf pu porn adele, the 
Harmony of Octave only is ſung, ſays Ariſtotle. And 
he remarks alſo, that Octave only was magadized : the 
Magadis being an inſtrument mounted with twenty 
Strings, each contiguous two of which were Octaves to 
one another, and ſtruck” at the ſame time; z yielding N 
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hence only one Sound, and ten Notes in all. Yet, 


however clear this point, there are ſeveral expreſſions in 


the ancient writers, ſeemingly unfavourable, which de- 


ſerve our conſideration, were it only that they throw 
light on the practice of Ancient Muſic. Among which 
is a e of Plato, in his ſeventh book on Laws. 


The ſpace of three years, fays he, ſhould be ſpent by 


the youth in the cultivation of Muſic, and in that time 
they may learn all that is «/eful; adding, that there 
are ſeveral other things which need not be ſtudied, as 
being difficult, and of no advantage to be known. 
Theſe other things he calls eas, contraries; and of 


which he gives this particular enumeration : the ra, 
variety of the Lyre, in yielding a Melody different from 
_ that of the V vice : the Tus] and fans, ſmaller and 
larger Intervals in the Chroma and Enharmonium : the 


rax9 and Cpalne, quickneſs and ſlowneſs : the of; and 
eapihne, acuteneſs and gravity : the cvpPwy and ai]«Pwvoy, 


Harmony of two Sounds ſimultaneouſly in Octave, and 


Harmony of two Sounds reſponſe roely in Octave; for 


alſipuro, according to Ariſtotle, is cvpPuror Hanarws : and 


the nounpdla, Varieties of Rythmus adapted to the various 


Melodies of the Lyre. Now, in contraſting abſtractly 
theſe ſeveral particulars, or in actually adapting them in 
practice to one another, there ſeems no reaſon to believe, 

: except 
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except in the laſt caſe, that they were oppoſed at the 
ſame time, but, on the contrary, that it was by ſuc- 
ceſſion; yet ſeveral writers have thought very differently. 
The Abbe Fraguier conceived, that there was here im- 
plied the moſt expreſs Counterpoint; ; and even M. 


Burette himſelf, from whoſe explanation of the paſſage, 


and alſo that of later writers, I have confiderably dif- 
fered, has admitted that Plato may refer, in ſome of 


theſe particulars; to a Concert by Thirds; a notion. 
which has met with much ſnpport in France. For 
Claude Perrault, the great Architect, founding upon a 


paſſage of * 5 e 


Sonante in tum tibiis carmen lyrd,. 
Hic Dorium, illis Barbarum, . 


has gone into the ſame idea; underſtanding that the 
Dorian and Lydian Modes, which were believed to be 
pitched at the diſtance of Thirds, were performing in 
fimultaneous Concert together. Barbarum, fays M. 


Burette, muſt mean the Lydian, and not the Phrygian 


Mode; for the Phrygian is only at the diſtance of a 


Tone from the Dorian; and ſuch a Harmony would 
have been intolerable. But the truth is, as we have 
ſeen, they all ſtood at the ſame Pitch; 5 and there is 
hence as much reaſon to conclude, that Barbarum 


meant 
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meant the Phrygian, as the Lydian. Burette fupported 
this fancy. of Perrault, and a long and ſanguine con- 


troverſy enſued. Had Horace meant, that theſe In- 


ſtruments performed alternately, ſaid Burette, he would 


have faid alternum, not miſtum. With ſuch criticiſm 
did he prop the hypotheſis ; judging of a Poet as we 
would do of a Metaphyſician! But to return; it is 


chiefly of importance here, from the paſſage of Plato, 
to remark upon the practice of Ancient Muſic. While 
we ſee the great ſimplicity to which the uſeful and ho- 
nourable Muſic was confined, we are, at the ſame time, 


informed, what refinements were ſtudied by profeſſed 
Muſicians; 3 Who probably went ſo far as to aſcertain, 
with preciſion, the characters of different Contraſts, 


Intervals, Movements, Pitches; and alſo to trace exactly 
the affinity between different Rythmi and Melodies. 


Tux advocates for ancient Harmony, as has been 
already remarked, ſeem to have been, for the greater 


part, either unacquainted with the nature of Harmony, 


or with the objects of Ancient Muſic; and hence have 


abſurdly attempted to unite them together. The Abbé 
du Bos, who, on different accounts, deſerves a high 


admiration, having yet written raſhly the third volume 
of his excellent Work, without having done himſelf 


the 
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the ruſtice to ſtudy the ſubject, has been the victim of 
every champion who has ſince entered the field. One 
would indeed think, he had written from revelation; 
for there is nothing in human record to ſupport him. 
He has invented Ten Accents, and a Thorough Baſs, in 
Ancient Muſic! In another place, there will be oc- 
caſion to inquire into his Ten Accents; but, at preſent, | 
we have to look with wonder at his Thorough Baſs ! 
A Thorough Baſs is the ſublimeſt part of Harmony, 
and its laſt improvement :. a Thorough Baſs can be only 


the accompaniment of a Melody ; ; but the Abbe, 2 


holding ſtill on his route, in face of impoſſibilities, 
makes it the accompaniment of a Declamation, or 
chaunting Diſcourſe; for he is pleaſed to fancy the 
Tragic and Nomic Modes to have been only Declama- 
tions, not Muſic. The Abbé's s good will is to be 
praiſed; but what would the old Greeks have faid of a 
"Thorough Baſs? The ſevere Lacedemonians, ' who tore 
the additional Strings from the Lyres of Terpander and 
Timotheus, and ſubjected theſe Muſicians to a fine, 
would have broken in pieces. a T ogg Baſs, and 
baniſhed the Abbe du Bos. 
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the Time is flow. From the noiſe, the ſimplicity, and 
the ſlowneſs, the Rythmus becomes ſo very ftriking, 
that, according to a phraſe we have already uſed, the 
Mind is enabled to judge of it: arfis and theſis falling 
within her direct view, keep her conſtantly in play; 
and what the effects of this are, however great, ſeems 
hitherto to have been ſeldom or never the ſubject of 
conſideration. $32 


THERE 1s him before the Mind, a flowing ſtream; 
from which idea, ſeems to have been derived the term 
Rythmus; being, ſays Bacchius, a meaſurement of 
Time, by means of motion; and having, according to 
Ariſtoxenus, four aan, affections : arfis and theft, 
ſound and filence, There is a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
eps, or of arſis and theſis, equal or double of each 
other in Time; that i is, either continuing one vine, or 
70 Himes. 15 


Ws inquire, if there were any uniformity obſerved. 
in the return of theſe ſteps; at what period of Time 
the fame Walen returned; and, what was | the order? 


_- Uron liſtening, we find the Muſician one while as 
5 tending the period to #wo times; at t another, to three ; 5 
| Goa: RR at 


"If 
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at another, to five; and at another, to fever. And in 
theſe different numbers, or multiples of them, confiſted 
the four Genera of ancient Rythmus. The firſt was called 
the Genus Zquale : the ſecond, the Genus Duplum : 
the third, the Genus . and the fourth, 
ha Genus $ eſquitertium. 


Tas ZEquale, called alſo Dactylicum, was a Ryth- 
mus conſiſting of two times, or of certain multiples of 
two times; as four times, and eight times. Of con- 
ſequence, it could be divided into two equal parts, and 
having the proportion of one to one, 1:1. And in this 
Genus we find ſix different Species of Rythmus. The 
Rythmus Proceleuſmaticus Simplex, or Pyrrhichius, or 
Hegemon, conſiſted of wo times; having a ſhort thefis 
of the foot, during the firſt time, and a ſhort arfis, 
during the ſecond : r &; but according to Bacchius, 
arſis was before theſis: « 9, The Rythmus Proceleu/- 
maticus Duplex conſiſted of four times; 3 having two 
ſhort theſis-beats, and two ſhort arſis-beats: 99 «a, 

42. The Anapæſtus d majore conſiſted of four 
times ; 3 | having a long theſis and two ſhort arſis-beats : Y 
2 as, The Anapæſtus d minore was the former in- 
rent. The Spondæus Simplex conſiſted of four times: 
but according to Bacchius, in a — order. 


The 


I2 
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The Spondæus Major or Duplex conſiſted of eight 
times: 99 aa, Beſides theſe fix, there were other 
two obtained v oviuyizr, by @ compoſition ;" the Por 
dæus and Proceleuſmaticus joining to form cha Tonicus d 
majore, & & N; and the Jonicus a minore, the former. 
inverted: both 8 of fo x Limes... 


'T HF. 8 called . e conſiſted of three 
times; or of fix, or of twelve times, as multiples of 
| three. It could be divided only into two unequal parts, 
the one double of the other: the proportion 1: 2. In 


this Genus, were four ſimple Species. The Iambus 
eonſiſted of three times: 4 9, The Trocbæus was the 


former inverted.. The fr thing conſiſted of twelve | 


times: 4 4 99 9 9. The Trochzus Semantus was the 


— — — — — — 


former inverted. Beſides theſe, there were two obtained 
by a compoſition of two, the Iambus and Trochæus; 
both called Bacchius: the one, «2 a; the other, 
24+%F, And farther, other zwekve were obtained, rale 
dene, by a compoſition of more than two; and con- 
ſiſting, each, of twelve times; 5 and of theſe there were 
three claſſes. In the firſt, was one Iambus and three 
Trochæi: 2994 94 943 where, by varying the place 


of the lambus, three more Species were obtained. 
In che ſecond, was one T rochæus and. three Tambi ; 5 
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in a ſimilar way, forming four other Species, And in 
the third, were two Trochzi and two Tambi ; which, 
by interchanging places, formed other four Species. 


TE S2/quialterum, called alſo Pæonicum, conſiſted 
of five times; or of ten, as a multiple of five. It 
could be divided only into two unequal parts ; the pro- 
portion 2:3. There were 7wo Species: the Pæon Dia- 
gyius, J; and the Pæon Epibatus, 4 9 «, 
There was no Compoſition of the Species. 


Tux Seſquitertium conſiſted of ſeven times; divided 
into two unequal parts: the proportion 3: : 4+ The 
ancients fay this Rythmus was ſeldom uſed, and difh- 
cult in practice; and they have given no examples of it. 
The Eßitritus is in this Genus, conſiſting of ſeven 
times; but we know not how it was beat. 


| Tunsz were the Species of the Genera; ; whether 
ample, or whether compounded, without altering the 
Genus; but there were others, ariſing from an inter- 


mixture of the Genera. 


Or the M ixed Species, two went by the name of | 
Helmut; 3 the one * from the ſecond and third 


Genus, 
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Genus, and conſiſting of an Tambus and Pæon Dia- 
gyius: 29 949; the other, from the three firſt Ge- 
nera, and  confiting of an Iambus, Dactylus, and Pæon; 
4 9 9 & a + 429 3 theſe two: were held to be Peg e. 
of a ' noble nature. Pour were called Proſodiaci: 
the firſt compoſed of a Pyrrhichius, Iambus, and Tro- 


chzus, 9a 299 a; the ſecond, of the ſame, with an 


wt — — — HH 


added Iambus; 4 the third and fourth, of the two 
Bacchii, ſucceeded, each, by an Ionicus a majore, 
«33 D an 2 Ja; and Jaaa Na. Two were termed: 
Cheret ; and held to be ν whoſe proportion was not, 
or could not be expreſſed in numbers: the firſt, 4 49; 
and called particularly Tamboides,. becauſe beat in the 
manner of an Iambus, although its Rythmus reſembled: 
that of a. Dactylus; the ſecond, according to Meibo-- 
mius, æà 9, and called: particularly _ Trochoides-;, but 
poſlibly, from its name, it was beat in the Trochaic 
manner, N aa, or 9 . Laſtly, there were fix Species, 
where the beats were claſſed: according to their kinds: 
che firſt made up of two. Trochæi; 9 9 az: the ſecond}. 

of two Iambi, 99 a a; the third, of a Phy and: 
Iambus, 992 « ;-the fourth, of an Iambus and Tro-- 
chæus, 92 9.2 4 4 5 5 fifth, of two Iamboides, 889 4 * 


— — gg 


according to -Mediomiue but poſſibly the arſis were 


before the theſis- beats; and the 9th; of two ä 
999 a wa; ; | 
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Such is an account of Rythmus; - founded upon 
Ariſtides Quintilianus and Capella. But Bacchius 
ſpeaks of Species, different from any of theſe men- 
tioned: the Orthius, compoſed of an axoyes arſis, and 
of a long theſis, © 9: the Pæan, of a Trochæus and 


Hegemon, 9 4 9: the Bacchius, of an Hegemon and 
Spondæus, 4 829 8: the Dochmius, of an Iambus, Ana- 
pæſtus, and Pæan, 29 229g: and the Enoplius, 


— — — 


uſed in the armed Dance, of an Ns" Hegemon, 
Trochzus, and Iambus, 4 g 4 9 f 4 4 9. 


KJ 


— 


Wurlz theſe: views of Rythmus excite an aſtoniſh- 
ment in a modern reader, there ſeems little doubt that 
we have not heard of all its varieties and extent. Beſides 

having no particular deſcription of ' thoſe irrational 

= Species, whoſe proportions were not, or could not be 
expreſſed in numbers, there appears reaſon alſo to 
believe, that the account given of compound and mixed 


Rythmi is very incomplete; ; there having, probably, 
been many more ſuch, than what are ſpecified. * We 


are led to this, from what ſome of the ancients have 
ſaid about the boundaries of the Genera. The LE quale, 


faid they, may reach from zwo to " fixteen times: the 


Duplum, from three to eighteen times: the Se/guial- 
rerum, from five to twenty fue times; and the Seſqui- 
Liertium, from even to fourteen times. Now theſe 


dimenſions, 


We 


dimenſions, to which they may run, are much larger 
than thoſe of which we have juſt had a particular 
account; and we are therefore induced to conclude, 
that many Species formed by compoſition .or inter- 
mixture, were practiſed by antiquity ; but of which 
little more than hints have been tranſmitted down, 
It is of importance to obſerve, that Ariſtides Quinti- 


lianus, in aſſigning theſe different ranges to the Genera, 


always adds upon each, that we can go no farther : 


eZaodevaur dae, rug fue, Tu roll, Yerug, di -u vp rug, 
T8 rome pubs, Purews, c), ftp yap Toos]s, Tov To]ov 
pubuor, To auody[1piov, Ka]ah apoave ; | that is, in general, We are 


unable to perceive and to comprehend larger Rythmi. The 


Mind could not, without great difficulty, take in larger 


numbers or longer Time; yet we find, that the length 
ſhe did actually proceed to, was very great. 


ALTHOUGH it be probable that Abſolute Time was 
ſubject to regulations, yet the laws of Rythmus here 
examined refer entirely to Relative Time. And it is 


in this ſenſe, although M. Burette ſeems to have 


thought otherwiſe, that we are to underſtand the an- 
cients, when they ſpeak of the quick or the flow . ay 


pace, of Rythmus. When a long arſis or theſis oc- 


curred, the pace was faid to be ſlow: the contrary, 
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quick; although, in general, arſis ſeems to have marked 


the ſhort or quick pace; for the difference of aywy1, 
fays Bacchius, is when it proceeds by arſis or by theſis. 


Two things, thus, | conſtantly meet us in ancient 
Rythmus. Time came wholly under the judgment of 
the Mind, none of its dimenſions being merely ſenſible; 


_ unleſs it were in the caſe of a few irrational feet. And 


in the next place, the Mind went farther than in 
Modern Muſic. . For among the moderns, there is per- 
ceived only equal, double, and triple proportion; among 
the ancients, there were perceived equal, double pro- 
portion of #wo- to three, and proportion of three 10 
four; and not only thofe, but, as has already appeared, 
large multiples of them. In the firſt Genus, the 


bearer could take Hixteen times into his view ; and per- 


ceive the proportion of 8: 8; which is a multiple of 
the proportion 1: 1, by the number 8. In the ſecond, 
he could take eighteen times, and perceive the propor- 
tion of 6: 12; a multiple of that of x: 2, by 6. In 
the third, he could take :enty- five times, and perceive 
the propertion of 10: 15; a multiple of that of 2: 3, 
by 5. And. in the fourth, he could take ſourteen times, 
and perceive che proportion of 6:8; a multiple of 
that of 3: 4, by 23. the multiples in each Genus 

becoming 
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becoming ſmaller, as the proportions become more in- 
tricate. Farther, theſe proportions were not ſaid to be 
perceived by the aid of arſis and theſis; for all the 


ancients agree in making arſis and theſis mark ſyllables, 


not proportions. It was the idea of M. Burette, 


indeed, that the proportions only were beat; but for 
this there is no authority. Still, however, we are 
without doubt to believe, that proportions were marked 
by ſome certain means, whatever they were; and at 


leaſt truck mentally ; for they are not only expreſsly 


laid down as the characteriſtics of the Genera, but the 
very Genera depended upon their being perceived. To 


reconcile, therefore, M. Burette with the ancient 
writers, we may probably come to this concluſion, that 
the ſame arſis and theſis which marked the ſyllables, 
marked alſo the proportions; and that that particular 
arſis, or that particular theſis, which marked the pro- 
portions, was beat more emphatically than the reſt. 
And while this ſuppoſition gives a ſimple and conſiſtent 


view of the ſubje&, it ſhews, at the ſame time, how 
much the Mind was employed in ancient Rythmus; Mat 


once beating the Genera, and beating the ſyllables, of 
which the Genera were compoſed. She meaſured and 


Judged of _ Oy: was ant in effort. 
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between Ancient and Modern Muſic. 
Time, which is an operation ſtrongly ſuggeſted by the 
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* 


From this ſtate of ancient Rythmus, compared with 
the modern, there ariſes a very ſtriking diſtinction 
The beating of 


Mind herſelf, ' prone to make exertions, may be carried 
ſo far, as not only to render her employed and active, 
but agitated and engroſſed; and that to ſuch a degree, 
as to become more attentive to her own operations, than 
to the Melody or Air upon which ſhe operates. The 


uniform beating of Time, it may even be obſerved, is 


incompatible with Paſſion, whoſe march is irregular. 
On this account, ſeems Rythmus to have been held 
every thing among the ancients, and Air almoſt nothing. 
Nearly the reverſe is the cafe with the moderns. The 
beating of Time is almoſt ſuppreſſed: the hearer gives 
himſelf up, more to impreſſions of Melody and Har- 
2 than to exertions of Rythmus. The Mind was 
active in Ancient Muſic ; 3 paſſive, in Modern, And 


hence ſeems the one Muſic to take a character very 
different from the other: the Ancient, clear, ſtriking, 


commanding, bold, and rude ; the Modern, more pre- 


carious in its impreſſion, as depending on the more 


caſual attention of the hearers ; but when it does take 
effect, beautiful and grand, delicate and fine. 


7 
- 
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- 
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T asss laws of Rythmus we have laid down, it 
not only over Sounds, but over Silences or Refts , arſis 
and theſis meaſuring alſo the noo vpe empty time. 
And the elements of Silence were the fame with thoſe 
of Sound, equal or double; the former called Xupper, and 
the latter per %. The ſame laws extended alſo to the 
ſtep in Dance, and the geſture in Pantomime; called 
Muſica Orcheſtria in the former caſe; Hypocritica, in 
the latter; 5 and pu Jae, 5 filent Rythmus, in both. 
Dance and Pantomime accompanying Muſic, - neceſ- 
ſarily became ſubject to muſical laws. Rythmus, or 
the ſtream of Time, came thus to be divided by a 
variety of means: Syllables, arſis and theſis, ſteps, 

e geſtures. 3 Dividitur, ſane Numerus, ſays Capella, 
«in oratione, per ſyllabas; in modulatione, per arſin 
ce ac thefin; in geſtu, figuris , . 
« completur. | 


A-MusIcian called the peroxops and xouPace, placed in 
a lofty fituation, that he might be both ſeen and heard 
by the band, performed the Rythmus. He and his 
aſſiſtants beat upon the ſtage. with ſounding ſandals ; 
clapped the one hand againſt the other; claſhed ſhells - 
and pones ut each other; raiſed and lowered the 


* voice; 
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voice; or employed muſical inſtruments themſelves, to 
announce the GG with . they marched. 


a K 


Tus N of en to every variety * fubjee 
was the buſineſs of Rythmopœia, Compoſition of Ryth- 
nus; but no particular rules for this Compoſition have 

reached us. The beſt Rythmopœia, ſay the ancients, 
in general, is that which inſpires virtue; and the worſt, 
that which encourages vice; from which it is ſeen, how 
much they were guided by moral ideas ; reckoning that 
Compoſition only to be good, which was favourable to 
good diſpoſitions. We are informed alſo in general, 
that, in 'Rythmopceia, as in Melopœia, they compoſed 
in the three Modes Hypatoides, Netoides, and Meſoides; = 
without mentioning the particular Rythmi appropriated 
to each; yet we cannot but conclude, that, ſuitable to 
theſe three different pitches, they employed 1 dif- 
OY ferent claſſes of . 
3 Ws we have no account of the different ſtyles of 
* Rythmopœia, the particular Rythmi or Elements them- 
Th ſelves are characterized with a lively pencil. Thoſe 
£ mo ſays Ariſtides Quintilianus, which begin with 
theſis- beats, n the mind; thoſe with arſis, mark 


: | 2 agitation 
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agitation ind trouble. A complete Rythmus is of a 


liberal nature; but when the ſhort Re is required to 


fill it up, it becomes mean; when the long Ref, mag- 
nificent. The Genus & guale is pleaſing, on account 


of its equality: the Se/quialterum and Seſguitertium, 
for the oppoſite reaſon, are feveriſh, in commotion and: 


diſorder, troubling the Mind ; while the Duplum holds 
a middle character between the two. When the Times 


in the quale are all ſhort, the Rythmi are rapid and 


warm; yet without diſcompoſing the Mind, as in the 
armed Dance: but when they are ſlow and long, there 
is that tranquillity which is ſuited to ſacred Hymns. 


In the Duplum, the ſimple Iambus and Trochæus are 


quick, warm, and bounding: but the long ſounding 


Orthius and Semantus are formed for grandeur. Com- 
pound Rythmi are rabiliaaſee, more impaſſioned than the 


ſimple; and this is owing to their greater inequality, 


and to their beginning and ending 1 in a different manner; 


agitating both body and mind. The Rythmi that paſs - 


from one Genus to another, violently ſhake the ſoul : 


they are like thoſe. beats of the pulſe, which threaten | 


danger and death. The long and equal Spondaic ſtep : 
| betokens a manly dignity : that of the T rochzus and 
Pæon, long and unequal, diſcovers immoderate heat: I 
the ſhort Pyrrhic is mean: the pace that is both ſhort 
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and unequal, marks diſſipation ; while thoſe Rythmi 
that uſe the whole of theſe ſteps laue, confuſedly, 
betray not only caprice, but inſanity of mind. 


TR characters of Rythmus are here drawn with 
ſuch bold and vivid colours, that Ariſtides Quintilianus 


has appeared to Dr. Burney to be an enthuſiaſt, This 


ingenious Writer did not recollect, that all the ancients 
were enthuſiaſts; ; and that without enthuſiaſm there can 
be no Fine Art. Rythmus was not in their eyes, a dry 
abſtract piece of arithmetic; but a human being, 


walking in the theatre. They ſaw his body and his 


limbs marked his various gait; now ſtalking in pomp; 


now tripping in play; now moving heavily along, in 


grief, and pain, and melancholy. He hummed, in the 


mean while, a Song; the ſecondary part. The motions 
of the body, particularly the wall, predominating in 
actual life, more than geſture and voice, as expreſſions 


of feeling, Rythmus came, in Ancient Muſic, to reign. 


over Pantomime and Melody. The ancients interpreted 


| readily each Genus and Species ; ; they read a character 


in every movement, and ſaw a perſonage in every ſtep. 


Melody was to them a more mental, inſipid, tranquil 


— 


thing: Rythmus, the image of reality and of life. 


Such 
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such was ancient Rythmus, apparently dull, without 


meaning and allurement ; ; yet, upon approaching and 


putting it in motion, it becomes all life and grace; 
engaging, to a degree of violence, the minds of the 
ſpectators. It was held to be the ſtrongeſt inſtrument 


of expreſſion ; and this is a proof, that the ſenſibility 


of the ancients was of a more vehement kind than ours: 
they could not be entertained, unleſs they were agitated. 
To thoſe who cannot underſtand how the different cha- 


racers of Rythmus were ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed, and 
ſtrongly felt, one obſervation may be made. Great 
effects muſt flow from long uſage and cultivation; be 


the thing uſed and cultivated what it will. It is not a 


trivial matter, that the Mind be wholly bent one way; 
and the fact is, that every man of antiquity was trained 
from his youth to Rythmus: was fitting a great part of 


his life at the public entertainments. 


* THE MUSICA METRICA,” 


AL 1 this while we ks not chan an ope- 


ration that is performed upon Rythmus, and which truly 
is a kind of Rythmopœia. — fs is a ſtream doing 


E e 5 on, 


4A 
— 


F 
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on, without any certain ſtop; and carried forward alſo, 
in its courſe, in the mode of its. various Genera and 
Species, without any certain law. But were it to con- 
tinue in this ſtate, it would be unbounded in its length; 
and ſubject to no rule, in the order of its parts. Unity 
would be wanting; and that repetition of the ſame 
thing, which enſures effect; Rythmus would be wild, 
tranſient, leaving no impreſſion. To obviate this, the 
Muſician watches over the ſtream, till he obſerve ſome 
certain portion of it, which, from its length and order, 
is ſuited to his purpoſe: upon which, he cuts it out of 
the ſtream; from which kind of origin, it ſeems to 
have been called ron and ri, a ſeftion; ; although it be 
better known by the name of luilper, a piece meaſured 
out. He takes this Metrum to himſelf: makes it the 
line of his Poem; and repeats it ſucceſſively during his 
Song. Sometimes he meaſures out two or more different 
pieces from the Rythmus; and makes them two or 
| more different /ines in his Ode. W 
Metrum was thus nothing elſe but Rythmus ſtopped 
at a certain point: confined, ſays Fabius Quintilianus, 
to ſpatia- finita and certee clauſulæ; while Rythmus, 
by its nature enjoying libera ſpatia, was without any 
Certain bounds; Roan Gs” conſiſted of a 


certain | 


r r 211. 


eertain magnitude or number, in the proportions of its. 
Genera: Metrum, not only of a certain number, but 
of a certain length, and alſo of a certain order of arſis 
and theſis; alterum eſſe quantitatis, alterum qualitatis.. 
For example; an Iambus, Trochzus, and Orthius, 
were all three of the ſame Genus; and hence of the 
ſame nature, as to Rythmus ; but being likewiſe all 
different, either in the number or order of arſis and 
theſis, they were hence all different in their nature, as 
to Metrum; and Metrum was at liberty to: take one, 
and reject the other two. In like manner, the Spon- 
dæus and Pyrrhichius were of the ſame Genus, but of a 
different Metrum. Metrum, indeed, ſo far as we have 

gone, coincides with the Species of the Genera, and is 
the ſame with them; but it will immediately appear, 
that this is the caſe only in the ſhort Metra. 


Wr have thus, in the firſt place, Rythmus in gene- 
ral : and in the next place, this Rythmus in general, 
divided into two branches; Rythmus in particular, 
and Metrum. The firſt of c branches referred par- 
ticularly to the four Genera: the ſecond, to the number, 
length, and order of arſis and thefis. Without theſe 
diſtinctions, we ſhall not underſtand this ſubject; nor 
prevents through that obſcurity which reigns among 

Ee 2. the 
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the ancients themſelves ; who, though they, paſt doubt, 
had clear ideas, FE have not here explicitly unfolded 


them. 


Tx will be evident, that the number of the Metra of | 


Rythmus will be much greater than that of the Genera 
of Rythmus; becauſe depending, in part, on the nu- 

merous Species of the Genera. According to Ariſtides 
Quintilianus, there were ine. 


Tus Da#ylicum admitted the Rythmus, or, as it is 


b called in the doctrine of Metrum, the foot of the Dac- 


tylus and of the Spondæus; and ſometimes, the Tro- 
chzus, at the end. When two Trochæi, following 
two or more Dactyli, concluded the Metrum, it was, 
according to Hephæſtio, called Logazdicum; adapted 
partly to ſpeaking, partly to ſinging : the Dactylus be- 
longing more to the Muſician, the Trochæus to the 
Orator. This Metrum did not admit of the foot Proce- 
leuſmaticus, which, on account of its four ſhort ſyl- 
lables, - was wanting in "dignity. It will be obſerved 
here, that the term Dactylus is uſed in place of Ana- 
pæſtus a. majore : the Poet and Muſician ſometimes 


uſing different terms for the lame foot, e as will be ſeen 


in other caſes. 


THE 


8 
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Tun Anapæſticum admitted Dactylus, Spondæus, and 
Proceleuſmaticus. When ending in a Bacchius, it was 
ſaid to become Logaœdicum. 


Tar Tambicum admitted Dactylus, Tribrachys, and 


Anapzſtus, but never Trochæus. The Spondæus could 


fill the odd ſpaces, the Iambus occupying the even; 
and various feet could be admitted at the end. The 


Metrum was counted by dipodia, or two feet at once. 


Tux Trochaicum admitted T ribrachys, Dactylus, 
Anapæſtus, and Spondæus; but which laſt only in the 
even ſpaces; and was counted alſo by dipodia. 


Tun Choriambicum and the Antiſpaſticum admitted 
alſo, in. certain caſes, other feet than the Iambus and 
Trochæus. 

Tun Jonicum d majore and the Jonicum d minore 
had alſo variations; the former changing often its Spon- 
5 dæus into an Iambus. | 

| | Ws EE, 
1 v, the Pæœonicum, called alſo Creticum, con- 


Giſted ſometimes of the foot Pzon ; lometimes of the 
foot Creticus. 


abt ; Our 
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Our of theſe were compound Metra formed i in great 
variety; either by joining two Metra together, or one 
Metrum and the parts of another: amounting, it is 
laid, among the Romans, to more than one hundred; 
and among the Greeks, to many more. Feet called 
aruafiſa, from their oppoſite nature, came into the ſame 
Metrum; : as. in the Epionicum or Epichoriambicum, 
where Iambus and Trochzus were blended together : 


and there were Metra of a middle kind; of which it 


was difficult to fay to what claſs they belonged. 


THE varieties of Metrum were farther multiplied by 
xea}s and by renn. By the former, Metra were made 
either to maintain, to exceed, or to fall ſhort of their 
juſt dimenſions; and, by the latter, a foot was made, 
not to coincide in length with a word, but to cut off a 


fyllable from the end; contraſting thus feet and words 


i together, and creating thereby that kind of difficulty, or 
of variety, upon which the ſentiment of beauty ſo 


often depends. And of 71 there could be four in one 
Metrum ; but different Metra took the number that 


E ſuited them; placing them alſo e cache ac- 


cording to their character. 


Nxxr, the length to which a W could extend, 
behoved to be ſuch, as could without difficulty be com- 


prehended ; 
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prehended by the Mind; not leſs than two feet, and 
not greater than fx; the largeſt Metrum reaching thus 
twenty-four times ; that is, fix feet, having four times 
in each; or four feet, having fix times in each. Of 


the firſt of this largeſt kind, was the Herametrum of 


the Da@#ylicum ; of the ſecond, were the Tetrametra 
of the other kinds, except thoſe of the Anapæſticum, 
which reached „teen times only, when ſimple; and 
thirty-two, when compound: alſo thoſe of the Pæonicum, 


which reached a Pentametrum, or twenty-five times; 


and, as ſome have ſaid, they were capable of Hexa- 


metrum, or thirty times. Yet while Metrum could run 


out to theſe lengths, its actual dimenſion depended on 
the nature of the Poem or Song; which might reje& a 


Hexametrum and Pentametrum, and prefer a Tetra- 
metrum, Trimetrum, or Dimetrum. And here let 
the meaning of terms be clearly underſtood. Hexa- 
metrum, for example, did not mean a line conſiſting of 5 
fix Metra, but meant one Metrum conſiſting of fix feet 
or Rythmi; ; and ſo of the reſt: and yet there are 
learned writers, who, at this ys . confound 


Netrun with Rythmus. 


. 


A M thay; from its nur kesgtbe, reacddig 


from eight to ten, twelve, Kikteen ſixteen, ; eighteen, 
| — — Hs twenty, 
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twenty, twenty - four, twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-two 
times; from the various contents which it carried; and 
alſo from counting, either by nonopodia, one foot; or by 
dipodia, two feet; as in Iambic, Trochaic, and ſometimes 
other Metra; could diſplay a great variety of character. 
We have already viewed the characters of different 


Rythmi ; but Metrum, by its bulk, becomes different 


in its nature, and in ſome ſenſe independent of 
Rythmus; yet its character is to be judged of, pro- 
bably, upon ſimilar principles as that of Rythmus: 


f Long Metra, like long Rythmi, are grand; ſhort, are 
| licht and trivial. 


ANCIENT Mufic being accompanied with Poetry, and 


the Time of Notes, exactly the ſame with that of 8yl- 


lables, there was no occaſion for written characters of 
Time; and hence Time was not noted. A long and 


| ſhort ſyllable, in the proportion of one to two, regulated 
not only the length of Notes in vocal and inſtrumental 
Muſic, but the geſture and * in Pantomime and 


Dance. 


Ir is hoped, this perplexed ſubject of Rythmus has 


become more clear. Its nature, undoubtedly, was 


moſt accurately and Innuliarly: well known to the an- 


> | | WT cients ; 5 
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cients ; and owing to this very circumſtance probably it 
8 that they have not felt it neceſſary to write explicitly 
upon it. But when we cloſely, however, examine the 
definitions they give, and compare what they fay i in one 
place with that in another, we ſeem to reach a clear, 
conſiſtent, and intelligible theory. We ſee Rythmus, 
as has been ſtated above, in zhree lights : : as A whole; 
as the” one part; and as the other part. But the 
ancients, in ſpeaking of Rythmus, ſometimes allude to 
one, ſometimes to another, of theſe ſenſes ; and without 
telling expreſsly in what ſenſe they take it. Cicero was 
blamed for confounding the different meanings of the 
term ; and Fabius Quintilianus is at Pains to ſhew in 
what acceptation he uſes it: yet it is to be remarked, 
that, in defining Rythmus, he views it in its particular 
light: nam Ryt bmi, ſays he, negue finem habent certum, 
nec ullam in contextu varietatem; ſed qua ceperunt, 
ſublatione ac poſitione (that i is, arſis and theſis), currunt 
uſque ad wilt, id e, tranfitum in aliud genus Rythmi. 
He ſpeaks only of the Genera; and will miſlead the 
reader, who is not attentive to the diſtinctions made; 
for in reſpect of the Species of the Genera, we have 
ſeen that there is great variety, and oppoſite characters. 
Even Ariſtides Quintilianus, who formally treats of 
Rythmus and Metrum, is not at pains, when he is 
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aQtually diſtinguiſhing, to ſay that he is making diſ- 


tinctions. The ancients, even under the idea of 
Rythmus, talked of Modus and Modulatio, very general 
terms; although never referring to Tune, no more than 
the term Mumerus itſelf, which yet has been conceived 
by e in the Pg of Virgil, 


Numer memini, | verba tenerem. f 


TBIS being the caſe with the ancients themſelves, no 


ae the moderns have committed miſtakes. I have 


never ſeen ſuch a formal and complete definition, and at 
the ſame time ſo falſe, as that given by Scaliger, if I 
underſtand him right; for he ſpeaks of Sonus as a qua- 


lity of Rythmus; : and alſo of an elatio and depreſſio 


vocis; in which he muſt either refer to acuteneſs and 


gravity, or to loudneſs and lowneſs. And yet he may 
have thought he had authority enough from Capella, 


who on the ſubject ſays, arſis is an elatio vocis; theſis, 
a depoſitio ac remiſſio; where, if the paſſage be. not cor- 


: rupted, as often is the caſe in this mutilated writer, we 
muſt underſtand him to mean, that in place of arſis 


and theſis of the foot, an elatio and remiſſio of the 
voice was ſubſtituted, merely to mark the Rythmus. 
T he Author of the Origin and Progreſs of Language 
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freaks expreſily of Rythmus, referring, among other 


| things, to loud and 1 r. miſled, dae by the ſame 
en 


a Warn we come to 1 hiſtory of Muſic, 3 will 
be a proper opportunity to mention the effects that were 
produced in ancient times, and to examine into the 


the Theory in its perfect ſtate. Vet one circumſtance 
of a ſimple kind is ſo ſtriking and important, as got to 
be paſſed by, even here, unobſerved; and which may 
help to explain the ſubject, although it appear not to 
have drawn a ſufficient attention: I mean, the Nowneſs, 
of Ancient Mufic. From ſlowneſs in Muſic, two effecks, 
if I be not miſtaken; muſt follow: Muſic muſt be 
brought more under the judgment of the Mind, and leſs 
under that of the Ear. Hence, in the firſt caſe, the 
great power of Rythmus; alſo the eaſier tranſition 


when, in both, the movements were flow: and in the 
ſecond caſe, Intervals of Tine might ſucceed ; one another 
in a train, without having often any ſimple relation; 
and modulations be made from one Mode into another 
very different; the ſlowneſs of the Melody preventing 


cauſe; the principal object here, being only a view of 


from one Genus and Species to another very different; 3 


n offenſive compariſon. of Notes, which might have 
e . Ff 2 „ been | 
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been occaſioned, had it been quick. The ancient flow 
Airs might hence, at times, admit of a” dulneſs and 
wildneſs, which would not ſuit the velocity of Modern 


Muſic: and we can alſo explain the tranſitions of 
Rythmus, without conceiving that great violence at- 


tended them. Such tranſitions, it is ſaid, would con- 


vulſe the hearers; but even ſetting the {ſlowneſs aſide, 
are we ſure that what would convulſe a modern, would 
be ſufficient to convulſe an ancient  hearer ? Are we 
aware, that the greater the ſenſibility, the greater may 


be the violence employed? Do not we know inſtances 


of this, even in modern times? Dr. Burney has blamed 
alſo the tranſitions i in French Muſic, from Common to 


Triple Time; but the vivacity of the French nation 


ſeems here to be overlooked; for | thoſe tranſitions 


Which he ſpeaks of, are admired and courted in France: 


they give to our Muſic, ſays M. Burette, I d'ame 
«&d exprigfion.” 


Var. chere i is one . N may prevent us for 
ever from fully underſtanding this ſubject. In one 
thing, almoſt a total ſilence reigns among the ancient 
writers. They give us theories of the Genera and 
Modes, both in Harmony and Rythmus; but they do 
not unſold to us the principles on which theſe were 

founded. 
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founded. It ſeems probable, inveſtigations of this kind 
were reſerved for thoſe who-were advanced high in phi- 
loſophy ; and made the ſubjects, not of writing, but of 
diſcourſe. This was in the genius of ancient literature, 
which drew a veil between the learned and unlearned : 
there was a doctrine which all were admitted to hear ; 
there was a doctrine only for the ear of the initiated. 
That double condition of things ſeems to have been 
carried through all the ſubjects of knowledge; taking 
place in religion itſelf. Myſtery was written on the 
front of every Science; and they who were poſſeſſed of 
the ſecrets, kept them unrevealed. To underſtand an- 
tiquity, we muſt have lived in ancient times: concern- 
ing many things both in practice and theory, they only 
who have been two thouſand years in the grave could 
give us information. We have to open writers much 
poſterior in time, when the ancient ſpirit began to 
relax, and the dawnings of that communication between 
mankind began to ſhine, which have ſince ſpread around 
with ſuch light, as to become general in the modern 
world; placing men of letters all within the ſame circle. 
Ariftides Quintilianus i is the writer of this ſort, that has 
reached us; but we are not certain that his abilities and 


knowledge are equal to His ſubject. Vet he ſeems ſen- 
1 that fie was e upon a new plan. I 'will 
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5 eck of things,” ſays he, when entering on the 
moral part of Muſic, „which hitherto have been paſſed 


<. over in ſilence; not either through the ignorance nor 


« envy of writers; for that cannot be ſaid of men diſ- 
tinguiſhed alike for the greateſt paſſion for Muſic, 
and for the deepeſt {kill in the Science; but becauſe, 
while they committed ſome things to writing, the 
more abſtruſc topics were reſerved for familiar con- 
ce verſation The better parts of ancient philoſophy 
may have been confined to the diſcourſes of philoſo- 
phers; and even in what has been committed to writing, 
ancient conciſeneſs is ever and anon requiring an inter- 
preter. The number of diviſions alſo, which charac- 
terizes ancient Science, multiplies uncertainties. They 
viewed objects in many lights, and had a paſſion for 
many arrangements: they applied the ſame terms to 
different things; and they expreſſed the fame things by 
different terms. The modern ſtudent plunges in 

darknebs, Rt . cn, N 


1e ſeems to have accompanied us, ſo foe as we 
have gone, in this ſubject. We have reached ſomething 
intelligible and reaſonable: at leaſt, we are pleaſed to 
think ſo. We are prone to form opinions. We are 
| contented to be wrong, rather than to have no opinions; 


the 
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Speculations in M ufic. 


ED N the preceding Chapters, ſeveral topics might oc- 
© | caſionally have been' treated of, referring either to 

; the ſubje& itſelf, or to the opinions and ſyſtems of 

ED, | writers ; but as they would have broken too much in 

| upon the chain of the Science, they have been reſerved 


— 


5 


to a ſeparate place. Although, however, it be propoſed 
now to penetrate a little farther into the ſubject, a few 
pages only will be employed; and points only of ſome 
importance come under our conſideration. Several 
things ſtill remain, worthy both of our reflection and 


of our curioſity. 


WI have had the vibrations of ſounding bodies, and 

| certain numbers before us, as the cauſes of muſical 
pleaſure. Is there any proportion, we may aſk, between 
theſe cauſes and effects? Upon what is a Syſtem of 
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Muſic to be founded? It would be pleaſant to find 


that we are not under the dominion of an arbitrary rule; 1 


but can ſee a reaſon, why every thing is as it is. But 
how ſeldom have we that pleaſure! A dogmatiſm reigns 


among Muſicians ; and we are tempted, in revenge, to 


look behind the ſcene, to ſee the ſprings that permit 


their puppet to move only in a certain way. 


' Goixc again back to the beginning, to the Scale, to 
Octave, to Concord and Diſcord, we again meet the 
little circles that Muſicians have traced. We hear con- 
ſtantly of /imits, and of Mature fixing limits. A magic 


ſeems particularly to dwell in O ave. All Octave- 
notes, ſay they, are preciſely the ſame: the very repe- 
titions of one another. Why uſe them then? Aſk the 
Compoſer, why he paſſes ſo often into a new Octave: 
he cannot tell; perhaps, becauſe Theory forbids him; 
but aſſuredly it is, becauſe he finds a new beauty is 


gained. The Tones of the Flute are found, in di 3 


Octaves, to be actually diſſimilar in Sound. The truth 


is, the Octave of every Note is a modification of that 


Note, and in no caſe the ſame with it; unleſs we an- 
nikilate the diſtinction between acuteneſs and gravity. 


"Aa the Concords, it is ſaid 4155 are contained within 


Odave and this too is the work of N ature. Yet we 
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have Gen that, in one caſe, and a good and approved 

: : one, that of a ſounding body accompanied with its 

harmonics, there is not one Concord within the compaſs 

of Octave. Nature, if we look to her, in the reſo- 

nance of a ſounding body, has expelled all the Con- 

cords out of the ſingle Octave. Yet, even admitting 

that they are all within Octave, as ſo often is the caſe 

in Melody, on account of the convenience of practice, 

Ee why aſſert that N ature has placed them there ? Let us 
examine an Octave. 
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1, II, 17, T5, Is, I5, T4, 2. 
While the Key vibrates once, Second greater performs 
one vibration and a ninth part of another: Third greater 
performs one vibration and a fourth part; and ſo on 
5 of the reſt; till we arrive at Octave, which performs 
= | two complete vibrations, while the Key performs one. 


From the Key 1, to Octave 2, the ſpace is exactly an 
Unit; and the Degrees and Concords within it, parts 
Frog of that Unit. All the parts of an Unit muſt be con- 
_ tained within an Unit; and this is all, and no more, 
. that we are to underſtand, when Muſicians fay, all the 
Concords are contained within Octave. The barrier of 
. 3 5 23 
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Octave is hence, plainly, rather a barrier of Mumber, 
than of Mature. All that Nature does, is, to divide 
the Unit in different ways: Diatonic Mature, if we 
may fo ſpeak, dividing it one way; Enharmonic and 


Chromatic Nature, each, another way. 


Tun Degrees, likewiſe, have been limited to the 
number ſeven ; and this upon the ſyſtem, that all 
Octaves are the ſame. And this number Seven has re- 
ceived great ſupport from the ſeven colours in a ſun-ray, 
coinciding, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, in their 
places and dimenſions, nearly with thoſe of the Tones 
and Semitones in an Octave. The Key has been found to 
be the red; the Third leſſer; the yellow; and the Fifth, 
the blue Note : and theſe are the three ſimple and pri- 
mary colours. Unfortunately, the ſeries in the priſ- 
matic Octave, they allow, is not muſical; being that 
from D to d; or the Phrygian Mode of the ancients : 
had it coincided with the Key of C or of A, it would 
have been vain, perhaps, to have ſtruggled with Muſi- 
cians upon the matter; who, even as it is, ſpeak with 
aſtoniſhment at the analogy. What, after all, if it be 
found, ,were this the place, that there are more than 
7 ſeven colours in a ſun-ray ? 
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Way, next, do we prefer one Interval to another? 


IT will be neceſſary here to beſtow a cloſe attention. 
Let us lay hold of an Interval; and mark not only one 
circumſtance, but all that happens, while the pulſes of 


its two Notes are beating upon the ear. As Tune is, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing elſe than Time, let the two 
Sounds be conſidered as two Rythmi, flowing forward 


at one and the ſame time. The pulſes will either coin- 


cide with one another conſtantly, as in the caſe of 


Uniſon; where the two Rythmi move with an equal 
pace: or they will only coincide at certain points; 


fooner, as in the caſe of Octave; later, as in the caſe 
of a Fourth, and others; the Rythmi moving there 


with unequal ſpeed. For, in the former, coincidence 
will be at every ſingle pulſe of the ſlow or grave Ryth- 


mus, and at every ſecond pulſe of the quick or acute; 


while, in the latter, at every third pulſe only of the 
grave, and fourth of the acute. Farther, the pulſes of the 


acute Rythmus will, except at the points of coincidence, 


be conſtantly dividing the ſpaces, or times, between 


thoſe of the grave; and the diviſions different, in the 


caſe of different Rythmi; having, hence, a great ſhare 


in forming the character of one Interval, different from 
that of another. Let the line A B repreſent a portion 
| : of 
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of the acute Rythmus of an Octave; and the line C D 
an equal portion of the grave; and merely for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, let the arſis- letter a, mark the pulſes of the 
acute Rythmus, and the theſis-letter 9, the pulſes of 
the grave. | ; 


. V E 
3 „ „ 3 3 . . 4 · B 
C... l. eee Inte- | orerroroceaece Hiteeteeteevteeteete.D. 


In A B we find fix pulſes or times, marked by «; and 
in CD, three, marked by 9; thoſe of A B coinciding 
with thoſe of C D, at the perpendicular dotted lines; 
completing, thus, 7hree coincidences. The three other 
pulſes of A B divide the times between thoſe of C D, 
into two equal parts. The marks or letters on CD 
may be transferred to A B - and the points of coinci- 

dence ſublined, to obtain a view of both Rythmi in 
one line ; and conſidered as one Rythmus. 


Rythmus of Octave. 
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At the end of one time is an arſis; at the end of another 
one time, that is two times, are both theſis and arſis co- 
inciding. In a Rythmus are thus points of coincidence 
and points of diviſion; and the Interval muſt draw its 
character from both; firſt, from the more or leſs fre- 
quency of coincidence; ſecondly, from the more or leſs 
frequency of diviſion : but this laſt circumſtance has 


hitherto been taken into conſideration by no theoriſt in 
Muſic. 


A FULL view is given of ſeveral other Intervals, next 
page; and where whole numbers are uſed in place of 
fractions. 


Axp theſe are ſome of the principal Rythmi of 
Modern Mukic ; carried | through one or more coinci- 
dences: the numbers marking the length of the ſteps 
that are taken. The reader may eaſily take a view of 
more. The following are a few, during one coin- 
cidence; and more briefly ſtated, without the had 
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Rythmus of Double Octave, whole proportion is 1: 4. 
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of the Diatonic I 7:8 e to the ancients; 


8 = 89 8 8 178 | 
of I, 6, 2, 55 3, + 45 Y 5 2 6, 1, 7: Rythmus 
> 5 D 


of the Diſcord, $57 3=5z by: 33 4 I, 5⁵ * 45 yu 2, 
2 
13 of the Diſcord, 4: 3 4, 3, I, 4, : 2, 


45 10 35 4 e 2. the en Diefes, 45:46;— 
8 


45, I, 44, 4 433 3 and 15 on; taking an Unit from 
the one number, and giving it to the other; till at 
length a coincidence take place at the ninetieth ſtep of 
the N Rythmus of a Fi 7h tempered as 7:10;— 


| 8 9 8 „ I a 
75 3 4, 6, 1, n 2, 5» 5, 2, 7, 1, 6, 4, 3z IF 2 
e 7 a bet ifth, 2 . as of 1oo * 


33. 34, 66, I, 67, 32, 35, 65, 15 67, The 26, oY 
33 and fo on, by a rule that may eafily be diſcovered ; 


till at length a coincidence take place at the 458 . 
and ſixty-ſixth ſtep: Rythmus of a Fifth, Rill better 


tempered, as _”—— n 333, 33+ 666, I, 667, 


332, 335) 665, 2, 667, 337, 336, 664, 3; and fo 
on; coincidence taking place proportionally later. And 
upon tempering ſtill better and better, coincidence be- 
comes later and later; till at laſt there is no coincidence 


at all i in leſs than an infinite ſpace of time. | 
19 | | IN 
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IN theſe and other Rythmi, that might be laid down, 
Fay is a curious ſubje& for our obſervation. We ſee 
ſeveral circumſtances taking place uniformly in every 
Rythmus: a repetition; an inverſion; and a grouping 
of two or more contiguous numbers, to form one and 
the ſame number. For example; in Tone greater, at 
the number 4, begins a repetition of the ſame numbers: 
next, that repetition is in the inverted order of thoſe 
numbers; and laſtly, every two contiguous numbers 
form one and the ſame number 9. We are ſtruck both 
with the uniformity and the variety of theſe little ſyſtems 
of numbers, that are e and a Playing upon 


the ear. 


Tu have been before us, the various ſteps with 
which different Rythmi form their march; and while 
we inſpect into them, with a degree of wonder at their 
diverſity, it proves difficult to compare them in point of 
merit. Some Concords have a great likeneſs in their 
movement. to ſome Diſcords ; as the Concord 5: 8, to 
the Diſcord 5:7; and ſome Diſcords, as 4: 7, have 
more frequent coincidences than ſome Concords. Did 
not we. khow: her the ear actually ranks them, we 
ſhould often be at a loſs to decide as to their compara- 


tive excellence. If we except che power of cuſtom, - 
— Hh one 
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one thing ſcems'certain—thar the character of a Ryth- 
mus muſt depend not on any fingle circumſtance, as 
ſimplicity of proportion or frequency of coincidence, 
but on the whole circumſtances that attend it; and 
particularly, as it ſeems to me, upon its movement. 
The proportion which the ſteps bear to one another, 
appears to give the cbaracteriſtic. The ſmall import- 
ance of coincidence is ſeen in thoſe Intervals that are 
tempered very near perfection; in which there is almoſt 
no coincidence at all. Coincident pulſes would ſeem 
to be the cauſes of a ſeparate third ſound; but which 
makes its appearance in various ways: when thoſe 


paulſes are very unfrequent, we hear a rattling intermit- 


ting ſound, as in finely tempered Intervals : when very 
frequent, there is that harſh and almoſt uninterrfipted 
noiſe, called Beats and uttering roughneſs of Diſcords; by 
Dr. Smith: but when fo extremely frequent as to have 
no ſenſible interruption,” they form that ſmooth pleaſing 
third ſound, firſt obſerved and eſtimated 1 the cele- 
brated Tartini. ; 1501 e 
Ir is vain to ſay, that the Ear is unable to: -fudpe of 
theſe feps of Rythmus, fo many hundreds of them 
being made in a ſecond of time. If the Ear be unable 
to = _ the Ear cannot Judge at all; and muſt be 


informed 


— 
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informed of the matter by a miracle. There is no other 
alternative. How that organ, indeed, does actually 
judge, no man can tell; Nature hides herſelf in deep 
darkneſs, when we would pry into her ultimate ſecrets, 


And not only does the Ear compare two or more 
Rythmi in Harmony; but muſt be conceived to do the 


fame in Melody: the ſucceſſive Rythmi there being 
compared and applied to one another by the memory. 


It will be vain alſo to ſay, that certain Beps, certain 


coincidences, or any other circumſtance, or all together, 
are ſufficient of themſelves to fix the character of an 


Interval. Very much depends upon the Ear. That 
organ has various ſenſibility, various habits and educa- Ts 


tion. The fame Interval pleaſes the native of one 
country, and diſpleaſes that of another. Poſhbly, in 


all countries of the world, men learn Intervals only, in 


the courſe of time; and ſooner or later, as they are 


eaſy, or are difficult. They may know few at firſt; 
beginning rapidly with Ofave, Fifth, and Third ; 
and proceeding ſlowly afterwards. What is intricate, 
may be late in being reliſhed, or even comprehended ; 


as in the charming old Mufie of Scotland, where a 
Fourth is unknown, ® WY 3 


A E 5 the ater of | Intervals ſtanding by 
theeſeloes, 0 unconnected with others; and chis, although 
F in 
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in. "FOR e a very important, in others is an idle 


5 ſpeculation. No piece of Muſic,” at leaſt what is com- 


monly. held to be Muſic, conſiſts only of one Interval. 


And Intervals that rank higheſt when alone, are the 


moſt ſeldom employed in Compoſition. Octave, Fifth, 
Third, the Perfect Chord itſelf, as it is called, make a 


| great figure in a Treatiſe on Muſic ; but not in a Con- 


cert. A Concert, indeed, could not want them; but 


the moſt common Ear can reliſh them. They give dull 


luſcious pleafure. We court the nice and elegant: we 


reject the broad caſy patois of the country, for the deli- 
aate and difficult pronunciation of the court. Octave 
"BS and Fifth,« perfect as they are, are vulgar cloying 

T tings, compared with many an Interval in a Song, 
called Diſcord by Muſicians. The Ear, like the Mind, 


loves exertion; and pleaſure 1 is often the more exquiſite, 
the dearer it is bought. A groſs N Diſcord, as the phraſe 
goes, has been known, like the chiaro-oſcuro in Paint- 


ing, to ſhed a luſtre on all around it. This holds 
particularly in bad Muſic: when you are tired of that, 
you may happen to be reconciled to it, by ſome ſtring 


going entirely out of tune. I remember to have met 
with a band of street Muſicians at Aix la Chapelle, 


who employed a dog to bark between the Pieces; and 


which they had trained him to do in a certain humour- 


ous manner: : their Harmony, which was little better 


Fwy than 


74 
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than a continued cacophony, ſeeming to have ſuggeſted 
the benefit of ſuch a foil. 


4. 


Uron the hates the Principle of muſical Sentiment 


ſeems to be of a mixed nature; ſtanding partly upon 


Numbers, and partly upon the Ear. They who build 


upon either ſingly, are infallibly led into error: and 
this brings us to ſome Syſtems, which have of late ap- 
peared in Europe; for although they do not appeal 
directly to Numbers, but to the reſonance of ſounding 


bodies, they are, nevertheleſs, founded entirely upon 


the numerical eee diſcovered i in that reſonance. 


Tur a — body hn put another, which - 
was not ſounding, into motion, did not eſcape the 
| ancients: - Ariſtides Quintilianus gives a particular ac- 
count of the fact. But that in a ſounding body, 
beſides the vibration of the whole, there were ſeparate 
vibrations of the parts, and yielding, of conſequence, 
a different ſound from that of the whole, as is very 
ſenfibly done in the bells of a great Clock, and alſo in 
the Folian Harp, has been only begun to be obſerved 
about two centuries ago by Merſennus and Sauveur. 
No uſe was made, however, of theſe facts, till of late; 
M. Rameau Haring net from them to demon- 
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ſtrate the Principle of Harmony. The Sound of the 
whole, he called the Fundamental or Generating Sound; 
and that of the parts, the Generated Sounds, or Har- 
monics; and hence his doctrine of Generation Har- 
monique, and of Compoſition, being founded on the 
Principle of the Fundamental Baſs. The Fundamental 
and its Harmonics, being, as we have ſeen, the Perfect 
Chord, and all other Chords being in different ways 
derived from the Perfect; the Harmony of the upper 
parts was derived from the Melody of the loweſt. 
F arther, obſerving that while the Fundamental made 
its Harmonics above reſound, and give the Major Mode, 
its Harmonics below were ſeen to ſhake in the ſame 
Mode, without emitting Sound, he obtained the Major 
Mode on both hands; in a reſonance- above, and in a 
fremiſſement below. Suppoſe thus, that we have Five 
Strings, that are to one another in dength or tone, as 


_ theſe which follow : : 
| ö 5 : 
2 TY | | | "4. 
** E 3 3 3 5 
© Ba oro — 4 bo 6 
2 „ eee „ee T...... ...... T...... l. „6 606060 5. .. 0. as, o 


2 F 


Upon ſounding loudly the String 1, or Note C, the 
Strings — or tho Notes E and G, hall: be heard 
op | | "Tf" 
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ſounding above: and the Strings 3 and 5, or the Notes 
E and G, ſhall be ſeen ſhaking below; the Notes being 
brought down from their Octaves g and ee, as in 
page 115, for the ſ#ke of convenience. Now, from the 
nature of an erect Perfect Chord, G, not C, is the 
Fundamental to the ſhaking H armonics; and that being 
ſo, there lies the Minor Mode above this G; for the 


Interval & E is Third leſſer, and characteriſtic of that 


Mode. For the Minor Mode alſo is furniſhed by Na- 
ture ; but not in the direct manner that the Major 83 
owing its exiſtence to the order of the Erect Chord; 

and farther having this defect, that its grayeſt Sound 


is not the proper Fundamental to its Third; only having 


it in fremiſſement, or in a ſhaking ſtate ; whereas it 
makes its Third greater reſound; and hence this Mode 
is aid to come leſs from N ature, 


1 


Svcn is the Syſtem of M. Rameau. M. D' Alembert, 
his interpreter (for ſo he ſeems to be conſidered, from 
mak ing him intelligible) ſets aſide, however, this 
origin of the Minor Chord, and inſerts it arbitrarily | 


into the Major; giving a common Fundamental to 


both; adding, chat this origin is the moſt ſimple and 


natural. It may be more ſimple, as the number one is 
more ſimple than the number two; but how can that 
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be more: natural; which ſets Nature aſide? He blots 
out the deed of Nature, and ſubſtitutes a thing of his 
own. And in this, we have an example of the paſſion 
among ſyſtematic Muſicians for an univerſal Scale of 
Muſic, like that among Phyſicians for an univerſal 
Medicine. There are too few Scales; and yet even the 
learned and ingenious are for having ſtill fewer. But 
Nature ſcorns the conveniencies, as well as the impe- 
dimeũts, of Syſtem. She has formed the Major and 
Minor Modes different from one another: gaiety dif- 
ferent from grief; and will never allow a Scale common 
to both to enjoy her authority. Vet in this, as in a 
thoufand other caſes, it is allowed, that in Practice, 
ſeeble mortals, when unable to come up to her heights, 
may have recourlc to all the compenſations they can. 


IN hs Syſtem of Tantins, - we e have phænomena more 
delicate, and a Theory more profound. He has made 
the diſcovery of a third Sound; which, till his day, 
had eſcaped all mankind. The fame obſervations, 
indeed, it is faid, took place about the time he wrote ; 
but this was not only unknown to Tartini, but the ob- 
ſervations themſelves had been turned to no uſe, by M. 


Romicu, the en who made them. 
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Ir was known, that, upon ſounding a String, it 

divided itſelf into its 5 5% f part; and fo on indefi- 

nitely ; and that the Sounds of theſe parts combined to 

form only one Sound to the Ear; alſo, that the ſame 

effect followed, if a number of Strings or Pipes were 
in their lengths according to the above Series, 3, „ and Es 
ſo on: upon ſounding the whole at once, there reſulted 

only one Sound. Farther, when a String was ſounding, 


if the finger preſſed gently at any point : for example, 
divided the String into one ſiſibß part on one fide, and 
four fifths on the other; the one fifth part vibrated by 
itſelf, and the four 72 part, inſtead of doing the 
fame, divided itſelf into four one fifth parts; all which, 
along with the other one fifth, vibrated by themſelves ; 
and yielded only one Sound, that of one fifth part: : 
The four fifth part, vibrating thus in the manner of 
the one ffth, is what is called a vibration by aliquot 
parts, Tartini takes a philoſophical view of theſe 
known facts. He rejects the term, or rather idea, 
aliquot part. What ſtrikes him, is Unity. He per- 
ceives that, in all theſe caſes, it is conſtantly Unity, 
that is, 1, 2, 3 , z, and: ſo on, that vibrates and 
yields Sound. He views theſe Units as Phyfical Mo- 
nades : the term Monade, ſays he, is every thing: 
aliquot part, nothing : theſe phenomena are commonly 
| Ii _ known, 
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known, but this is their gnificaxione et indicazione : 
the Harmonic Syſtem reduces, il diverſo allo Hep la 
YT alla U nita. 


n Aſborersd- (ſo modeſtly Tartini alludes 
to himſelf) © a new harmonic een, which 
8 wonderfully proves this, and much more.” Two 
Notes, Uniſon and Octave excepted, being ſounded 
together, loud and for ſome time, there is to be heard 
a third Sound engendered between them. This bird 
Sound is graver than either of the two, unleſs in the 
caſe of a Fifth, where it is Uniſon to the lower Note, 
and varies according to the Interval. But what ſingu- 
_ larly confirms the doctrine of Unity, if in a number of 
Strings according to the Harmonic Series, 1, 3, 5, h and 
ſo on to infinity, any two whatever of them be ſounded 
together, there 1s invariably engendered the ſame third 
Sound; and that third Sound is the Sound of the 
da! 23 or Octave of the whole String 1. When; and 
55 or 3 and 5, or whatever other Strings are ſounded in 
their Place in the ſeries, the fame third Sound of the 
String ; is conſtantly produced. While this third Sound | 
is conſtantly the fame, it is plain it will ſtand much 
farther below ſome Intervals than below others. For 


one 


nn n : a©» 


one Octave below the higher Note : in Tone greater 

and 3, it is two Octaves below the iwer Note 5. But 
now ſuppoſe the Notes to be out of their places in the 
Series; or, in other words, that their abſolute pitch be 
varied, the relative remaining the ſame, it is plain that 
Tone greater, | and 3, if brought down out of its place, 


ſo that its lower Note coincide in pitch with the upper 


Note of a Fourth, will make its third Sound fall pro- 
portionally down, ſinking below the third Sound of the 
Fourth, by the difference between one and two Octaves: 


that is, it will fall one Octave * the Sound of the 


String ; of the Series. 


N ow, as in a Piece of Muſic. the Intervals ſeldom 
follow one another, according to zheir places, or abſolute 


pitches, in the Harmonic Series; of conſequence, the 


third Sounds engendered, will ſeldom be of the ſame 


pitch. Theſe third Sounds, ſays Tartini, form the 


true and only Harmonic Baſs; and every other Baſs is 


a paralogiſmo, an abſurdity : an expreſſion, as M. 


D'Alembert takes notice, ſtrong and remarkable. The 


beauty of Tartini's Syſtem can eſcape no reader what- 


ever. From his experiments, he was ted to make deri- 
vations oppoſite to thoſe of Rameau; deducing the 
Baſs from the Treble, and Melody from Harmony. 
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The third Sound, | invariably the ſame, he calls the 


baſis and root of the Harmonic Syſtem ; and conceives, 
that an Unity is hence eſtabliſhed by a law of Nature. 


M. D' Al RUBBER T, conceiving that the third Sound 


remains only the ſame, in the caſe of two contiguous 
Strings, as 3, , and hence miftaking, as appears to me, 


the Syſtem of Tartini, has inquired, What is the third 
Sound of Tritone, or 20: 27, and of Semidiapente, or 
45:64? If I be right, the anſwer is eaſy: their third 
Sounds are that of the String 2, conſtant as ever. And 
if theſe Intervals be out of their places in the Series, it 
is eaſy to compute, from the diſtances to which they 
are removed, how far their third Sounds will deviate 
from the Sound of 2. Farther, wherever the numera- 


tors are the ſame, there will be the ſame third Sound: 


Tartini has expreſſly noted the fame third Sound to a 
Fourth 3, and a Sixth greater; the ſame third Sound, 
to a Third leſſer 5, and a Sixth leſſer +; Laſtly, becauſe 
the elevation in the Harmonic Series may be greatly 
different, we can explain, why, upon a ſmall difference 


of an Interval, the third Sound may greatly vary: as 


that of Third leſſer is graver than that of Third greater, 
by a whole Third greater. Hence this great dn of 


| = Baſs. 


. | TAATINI 
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. TaxTINI deduces a number of muſical Canons for 
Compoſition. In a good part of his book, he paſſes 
from Phyſics to Geometry; but there, and in his 
doctrines concerning harmonical and arithmetical pro- 
portions, I leave him: as all ſuch compariſons, however 
they may have drawn the attention, and even conſumed 
years in the precious lives of very ingenious men, ſeem 
to be fanciful and vain. 


Turrzssz are the Syſtems of Rameau and Tartini, in 
ſome of their chief points of view. Seldom has Science 
' ſhone with ſuch brilliancy, as in their hands: they give 

not a number of little unconnected Rules; but one 
great phenomenon; one ſimple and magnificent Theory. 
In the reſonance of a founding body, Rameau ſpreads 
out to you the Sounds of Harmony: Tartini, by his 
third Sound, collects them all back again into one. 
Vou have Trebles from Nature, in the one Syſtem; a 
Baſs from Nature, in the other. We are fo much 
charmed with the phyſical laws, and the agreement 
between them and the organ of hearing, that it is 
painful to deſcend from ſuch heights, and find out 
laſt, that we have been gazing at a wrong object: 
illuſtration of a Rule, inſtead of the demonſtration = a 
Principle. Science and Truth, coming down to a 


humbler 
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humbler ſtation, tell us, that all we have ſeen is only 
Analogy. The ſimplicity and order of Phyſics have 
been before us; but when we go to the Ear of man, 
often we find that uncontroulable organ deaf to order 

and ſimplicity : diſturbing and inverting Nature. 


: Tazsz ſplendid Syſtems tend even to miſlead us into 
narrow doctrines, unworthy of Science. The fimpli- 
city we have been admiring, is the ſimplicity of Phyſics. 
We have been uſing the ſacred name of ature; and 


| __ when we inquire into our own meaning, we find, that it 


is the Nature of a String, rather than the Nature of 
Man. The Ear can go far beyond thoſe palpable Har- 
monics that ſound or that ſbake ; and delight itſelf with 
others, that Phyſics has not yet ſubmitted to the Senſes. 
What have we from Phyſics, but the ſolitary Major 
Mode, or Perfect Chord, of Modern Muſic ? 


INDEPENDENT of all theſe diſcoveries, the old Syſtem 
of Muſic ſtands as it was; ſafe and ſure. Yet although 
Phyſics alone cannot afford the Principle, it may give 
light; as has actually been given by the illuſtrious 
Artiſts we have ſpoken of. F arther' diſcovery ſhould be 
encouraged. , Various experiments are yet to be made; 
and: no phenomena, it is acknowledged even by the 
admirers 
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admirers of thoſe Syſtems that have yet fallen under 
obſervation, even with all the derivations, combinations, 
and ſhapes, into which they have been moulded, are 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh an univerſal Principle. The 
phyſical cauſe of the reſonance, as alſo that of the third 
Sound, are not yet, with certainty, explained : an ex- 
plication, indeed, of the latter, has been ſuggeſted, a 


few pages above; but that requires the ſanction of 
better authority. 


We may have heard too much of thoſe few Harmonics 
and Third Sounds, that are ſenſible. Were it permitted, 
one would chuſe to go a little farther; paſs beyond what 
is /enfible in both Theories, that being only a circum- 
ſtance; and treat of Notes, whether ſenſible or not; 
for that diſtinction does not affect the Science. 


Ix the Harmonic "INI I, 5 5 and * on to x, the 


Strings 2, 3 & 5, £ ſtand, reſpectively above the String 
I, as Octave, Double Octave, Triple Octave, Quadruple 
Octave, Quintuple Octave; ſo that in the courſe of five 
Octaves, there are yielded thirty-one Harmonics to the 
Fundamental Sound. None of theſe thirty- one, if we 
except 2, are within the bounds of, Single Octave: one 
of them, vv is found within Double Octave: three of 
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1 1 


them, 3, 5, 5, within Triple Octave: ſeven of them 
within a Quadruple Octave: and the remainder within 
the region of the Fifth Octave. The Notes come in 
thin at firſt, and at laſt crowd on one another. Now, 
although they all fly out off the bounds of a Single 
Octave, they all have their roots in it; that is, their 
ſimple Notes; for they are all Octaves of certain ſimple 

Notes. By an eaſy calculation it will be found, that 
theſe thirty-one Harmonics ariſe from ſixteen ſimple 


Notes or Intervals, all lying within the bounds of Single 
Octave: 


16: 17,8:9,16:9,4: 5,16:21,8:11,16;23,2! 3,16:25,8: 13,16:27, 4:7, 16:29, 8:15, 16:3 1, 16:32, 7 1:2 


Tursz W are arranged in the order from 
gravity to acuteneſs; and might be ſaid, in the language 
at preſent uſed, to form the Harmonic Scale of Mature: 
Muſic ſeldom or never riſing above the Fifth Octave. 
The Scale conſiſts of fewer Intervals than there are 
Harmonics in the Series, becauſe ſeveral Harmonics 
often proceed from the ſame Interval: thus, 5, 5, 2 27 
all come from the ſimple Note 2: 3; being higher and 

higher Octaves of it. Compare this Scale with that of 
— oy . 8 he 
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damental and the mutual relations : the latter of which 
much more numerous than the former. The curious 


inquirer may eaſily collect them together; and contem- 


plate the latitude which Phyſics affords. There lies 
before him one great harmonic body. On ſtriking the 


Fundamental, Harmonics, and Harmonics of Harmo- 


nics, reſound innumerable through Octaves, to infinity; 
though few make themſelves ſenſible to his Ear. He 
can compare them' with the Fundamental, and he can 


- compare them with one another. But leaving that to 


the curious, we are inclined here to ſtop. We are loft 


in the immenſity of the ſubject; and leave it the more 


willingly, that little advantage is to be derived from it : 


for bodies are only imperfectly elaſtic ; and the Ear is 
only an imperfect organ of hearing. 


, 


From the obſervations made, the Science of Muſic 
appears not yet to have reached a perfect ſtate, In this 
condition of it, there is danger i in uſing terms and phraſes, 
without knowing their meaning. While it is aid, for ex- 
ample, that the Minor Mode is 4% from IV ature than 
the Major, we muſt recollect that this is an abuſe both of 
words and ideas: we are mortified to find that theſe are 


doctrines of philoſophical men. But the diſtinction into 


Concord and Diſcord is too old to be eradicated, and a 


<A 6 barrier 
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barrier lying in the way of every one who begins to 
ſtudy the Science; it requiring a courſe of time, before 
he perceive that the diſtinction itſelf, that is, the very 
premiſes, are falſe. Concord is that which pleaſes ; 
and Diſcord, that which diſpleaſes, ſays D'Alembert : 
and Tartini, referring to ſuch a definition, juſtly re- 
marks, that it is any thing but a definition. Beſides, 
what is ſaid in it, is not true: what diſpleaſes, when 
taken alone, may be charming in Harmony, What 
definition, then, is to be given? Poſſibly none. I 
would ſpeak of Intervals, without giving them names 
that imply a character; or at moſt would ay, that 
certain Intervals are more pleaſing to 9zy Ear, than cer- 
tain others: how they affected an ancient Greek or 
modern Chineſe, I cannot tell; but have reaſon to 
believe it was different from their impreſſion upon 
mine. The number of Diſcords, beſides, being ſo great, 
and of Concords ſo ſmall, leads the ſtudent to imagine 
that the charms of Muſic are not owing to the agree- 
ment, but to the diſagreement, of Sounds : - for there is 
only a handful of Concords, and a whole hoſt of Diſ- 
cords. Indeed; unnatural arrangements are to be met 
with in moſt Sciences. Botany, under the hands of 
Linnæus, hardly teaches us the nature of a ſingle plant. 
It is not propoſed, however, here to alter the terms of 


E Muſic. 
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Muſic. All neceflary is, that the inquirer ſhould 
know, that the zerms are deluſive. Long uſage gives a 
ſanction to almoſt all things whatever; and it would be 
eaſier often to move a rock out of its place, than to 
wh off its ancient name. 


Is remains only, FE MY ood of this Chapter, which 
has had no higher a title than mere Speculations, much 
more on account of opinions hazarded by the Writer 
himſelf, than of the ingenious Syſtems of others, that 
have been treated of in it, to ſpeak of an Eſſay on 
Tune, publiſhed about two years ago; and upon a plan 
both beautiful and new. 


Tux great object of the Author is, to attain to 
perfect Tune; and of conſequence, to ſuperſede Tem- 
perament. Taking his ſtation at the Diatonic Scale, or 
Key of C natural, he has thence proceeded i in a chain 
of reformation, through every other Key of the Syſtem. 
His firſt ſtep is to tune the two Adjunct Keys of G and 
F exactly the ſame with the Principal Key C; inſert- 
ing the peculiar Notes of the two Adjuncts, when they 
do not coincide with the Scale of the Principal. And 
_ follow, all three, in one Scale. 
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Principal, | Adjunct. 3 
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HERE it plainly appears, that the Scale of G is made 


as perfect as that of C; becauſe from G to Roman A 
is Tone greater, and from that A to B is Tone leſſer; j 
alſo from E to Roman F is Tone greater; and hence 
from that F to G is Semitone : a perfect Major Octave. 
It is as plain that the Scale of F is rendered perfect; 


becauſe from A to Roman B is Semitone, and hence 


from that B to C'is Tone greater; alſo from C to Roman 
D is Tone leſſer, and hence from that D to E is Zone 
greater: a perfect Major Octave. While the two 
Adjuncts are thus rendered perfect by thoſe inſerted or 
peculiar Notes, it happens, at the ſame time, that 


thoſe inſerted Notes correct all the falſe Intervals in the 
scale of the Principal Key C itſelf ; for its falſe Inter- 
vals, DF, D 4, and BF, with which we are already | 
acquainted, can be reſpectively - exchanged for D F, 


DA, and BF. Farther, while the Principal is thus 


rendered perfect by means of the Adjuncts, the Ad- | 
juncts, in return, receive from the Principal the power - 


of uſing certain fa!/e Intervals, as. they. are called, at 
will 5 
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will; & can uſe a grave Second A, and a flat Seventh 
F; F can uſe a Tritone B, and an acute Sixth D. 


S 2 2 — 
4 — ot — R —— — < _ 3 > av» 
N 


PAS * "IR 


Tuls firſt ſtep is the grand Key of reformation; for, 
by merely following out its analogy, all other Keys 
attain to perfect Tune: that 1 is, by holding G to be a 
principal Key, and tuning its two Adjuncts the ſame 
with itſelf, all the falſe Intervals in its own Scale, like 
thoſe formerly i in C, are corrected; and by holding F to 

be a principal Key, by the like means the like end is 
obtained. Going on to hold this ſecond order of Ad- 
| juncts to be Principals, and tuning Heir Adjuncts the 
lame with themſelves, the Principals. are corrected; and 
fo on, through all the reſt. We have thus a train of 
Principal and Adjuncts; ; the latter correcting the 
former; and the former in return affording to the latter 
the Intervals called falſe, to be uſed upon occaſion; fur- 
1 $i niſhing thus to each other a mutual correction and en- 
5 5 largement. The Syſtem of Tune is thus one great inde- 
finite body, depending upon itſelf : the parts, by their 
affinities, taking birth from one another: Principals im- 


plying and ſuggeſting Adjuncts; and the whole reſem- 
bling a Body and its Members. 
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_- 'LasTLy, all theſe inſerted or r peculiar Notes of the 
Adjuntts, Which ſeem at firſt tight to come into the 


: 1 scale 
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Scale by no rule; all come into it in one and the ſame 1 
way: and not only that, but all thoſe Notes reduce (FER 
themſelves to two: a grave Second, like Roman D and mas 


A; and a flat Seventh, like Roman B and F. 


NEITHER is this inſertion of grave Seconds and flat 
Sezvenths, arbitrary; but, on the contrary, is equally. 
authorized with that of the acute Seconds and ſharp 

Szvenths : for while the latter two, when uſed, corre. : 
ſeveral ' falſe Intervals, the. former two, when uſed, e 
correct as many. By this alternate empyment of : | 
them, therefore, it appearing that they are equally / 

agreeable to Nature, the Writer of the Eflay plants 

them both in the Scale. This diſcovery of the double - 

Seconds and Double Sevenths is thus of the moſt beau- 1 
tiful kind: they come in as engines to rear the great 5 | [1 1 
frame of Tune, and to bind it compactly together. 1 


Taz Diatonic Scale only, conſiſting of ſeven Degrees, 
has all this while been referred to; but the Writer, out 
of reſpect to the eſtabliſhed Syſtem, or Semitonic Scale ; 
of twelve Degrees, employs himſelf chiefly " Jn N 
its Intervals, through all its twenty-four Keys, both in 
the Violin and Organ. Yet as this Scale is the work of 
Art, he is neceſſarily obliged to follow its ſtructure; 
—.— — | — . 


* 


— 
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but ſtill without having recourſe to any other means 
than double Seconds and Sevenths. 


"Ix the Violin are but four fixed Notes: thoſe of the 
four open Strings, which are tuned Fifths to one an- 
other. Upon examination, the Writer finds, that a 
number of /fopped Notes are true to ſome of thoſe open 
Strings, and falſe to others, by Comma; and actual 
paſſages are quoted by him, from the works of the 
greateſt maſters, Tartini, Corelli, and Giardini, to 
ſhew that they were not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
true tuning of the Fiddle ; and that they have actually 
written paſſages for Fiddle-performance, which cannot 
be executed 1 in Tune. In place: of this, he gives Rules 
and Scales for perfect Tune, through every Key: affix- 
ing along with the .uſual harp and flat marks, alſo 


grave and acute marks; directing to the uſe of the grave 


and acute Seconds. 


Tux Organ, in its preſent form, Wing tuned by 


5 Temperament, ſo as to form a Syſtem divided into 
Half- Notes, may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be furniſhed 


with the Tones and Semitones contained in the Dia- 


tonic Scale; but in ſuch a Syſtem, the diſtinction 


between Tone greater and Tone leſſer, which is Comma, 


18 
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is neglected. In perfecting the Tune of the Organ, 
this Writer does not attempt any artificial diviſion of 
the Notes, by Comma, or by any other quantities, in 
order to evade this defect: he tunes each Key according 
to the true Intervals of the Diatonic Scale, after he 
manner already explained ; adding certain Notes, for 
completing the Tune of each ſucceeding Key, till the 
whole twenty-four Keys of Muſic be formed, each, in 
true Diatonic Tune. The reſult of this operation is, 
that the whole Syſtem naturally becomes divided into 
Elementary Tones greater and leſſer, Semitones, 
Limmas, Commas, and Dieſiſes Major and Minor; 


comprehending, in all, forty-four Degrees of Tune in 


each Octave, in place of twelve: giving to each of the 
twelve Finger-keys, either 2wo or zhree Degrees of 
Tune, beſides its own, to be uſed occaſionally ; and 
ſtanding either above or beiow the Natural Note, but 
never at a greater diſtance than two Commas. Comma, 


or the Interval 80: 81, is compoſed of two unequal 
Intervals, Dieſis Major and Minor; the former of 
which 2025: 2048; the latter 32768: 32805. If 


Comma be repreſented by c, Dief 2 Major by D, and 


Die ſis Minor by d, we ſhall have a view of this refined 


Syſtem, as in the next „ 
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Two Degrees belong to the Finger-key C Matural, 
both graver than itſelf : the firſt a Dieſis Major below 
C; the ſecond, a Dieſis Minor below the firſt; or a 
full Comma below C. Three Degrees belong to C 
Sharp; one, a Comma above itſelf : the firſt of the 
other two, a Dieſis Minor below; the ſecond, a Dieſis 


Major below the firſt: and ſo on, in the other Keys. 


It will be found that only ſix of theſe Keys are different 


from one another in the order and number of their 


Degrees; and only three of them different from one 


another in the Interval between their higheſt and loweſt 


Degree. The five ſharp or artificial Notes are placed 


Limma Major or Limma Minor above or below the 


Natural ones, as required. The Author ſuggeſts that a 


ſet of Stops might be formed, twelve for the Major 


and twelve for the Minor Mode, fit to open the whole 


Tune belonging to any particular Key; the other 


pitches being all, of conſequence, thrown off: adding, 


that the preſent Organ furniſhes more than triple the 
number of Pipes to each Finger-key, above that of 


his Syſtem of forty -froe Degrees; and that merely for 
the e „„ | 


nn the twenty-four Keys, however, be thus 


rendered Perfect, and to an indefinite number 
4 | L 5 2 Senn might 


e 
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might be added, the Author remarks, that twelve Sig- 
natures, or twenty-four Keys, are much more than 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes hitherto aimed at in 
Compoſition ; and therefore recommends the uſe only 
of three Signatures, comprehending three Keys Major, 
or a Principal and its two Adjuncts; and three Keys 
Minor, or the Sixths above, of the former three; 
requiring, in all, only (eighteen Degrees of Ne, 
whereas the twelve Signatures at preſent are only fur- 
niſhed with twelve Degrees. He holds Modulation to 
be unnatural, when paſſing the bounds of thoſe three 
Signatures; every Note almoſt of the former Key 
kuffering alteration; but in this he refers only to the 
received Principles of Compoſition, and to the limits 
ſet to his preſent Eſſay: arherwiſe he is ee the 


contrary is true. 


Sven is the Work of Mr. Maxwell; and which only 
can have been the fruit of great labour and of ſound 


ingenuity. Both Practice and Theory return back again 
in it to their old Diatonic laws. How ſoon Performers. 
may relinquiſh Temperament, the 'companion of their 
youth and of their lives, is difficult to tell; poſſibly 
the eſſay muſt wait a new generation of Artiſts. Upon 
looking at his — it is obvious, as he himſelf has 
thrown. 


NINA 267 
thrown out, that many new Intervals are to be ſeen 
within it, -and many new Keys might be founded. 
One conſequence he juſt mentions : In regulating 
« Compoſition by this ſimple Syſtem, frequent oppor- 
« tunities occur, of admitting ſome very ſmall Inter- 
« yals into the progreſs of Melodies, even - down to 
« Comma; all accompanied by regular Fundamental 
% Progreſſions, with Harmonies in full Tune; which 
leads us to pay no ſmall reſpect to the accounts given 
| «c by the ancients of their Enharmonic Muſic.” 


Cc 


LasTLY, the Eſay on Tune leads to the important 


queſtion, already endeavoured to be ſtated in the firſt 
Chapter: Whether, upon giving up the Tempered 


Keys, we ſhould not hence loſe variety of expreſſion, 


the Perfect Keys being all conceived to be uniform? 


The Public, after examining the Eſſay, will decide. 


Temperament, according to the Author, gives no true 


expreſſion at all; while, according to his plan, although 
the Adjuncts be ee, the ſame as the Principal, yet, 


from their different relations, they take, each, a dif- 
ferent character; ; and the more accurately they are 


. tuned, the more ſenſible they render not only this rela- 
tion, but their own characteriſtic differences. Nay. 
more z the ſmall Intervals generated, in forming one 


1 — | Key 
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Key from another, afford an opportunity to introduce 


many beautiful Intervals, different from any yet obſerved 


by Muſicians ; and create an almoſt infinite fund for 
variety of muſical expreſſion. By following out the 
Perfect Keys, a greater and greater variety takes its 


origin, and belonging to thoſe Keys : while the variety 


of Temperament is not only limited, but does not 


_— to the Diatonic WO 


Ir is alone FR to add, that if the Principles 


laid down by this Writer, or any other ſimilar to them, 
ſhould one day be adopted and followed out by the 
muſical world, we ſhould have a Science, in place of a 
parcel of Rules in Muſic. The Scale would not only 


ariſe. from a {imple fountain, but flow in all its wind- 
ings in a varied and ſimple train, to an extent which 
ſeems indefinite; and to which only the human capacity 


itſelf would mw the bounds. 


inen the ancients had ſeven or more Modes, it 


ſhould ſeem that only two of theſe, the Lydian and 
|  Hypophrygian, called by us the Major and Minor, arc 


agreeable to the .tafte of modern Europe. The 


objections to a Mixed Mode, attempted lately to be 


introduced into France, though, it is faid, not for the 
No ns N TER (17 
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firſt time, and by a M. Blainville, if I remember, ſeems 


a proof of this: a Mode, which, upon examination, 1 
find to be preciſely the ancient Dorian. Both the 


political and moral character have taken a different caſt: 
no wonder, the ſentiment of Muſic has varied ſo much. 


The other Modes and Genera might be practiſed, but 


they would be found out of place, and not now in the 
ſpirit of mankind. If theſe be facts, and it will be 
difficult to ſay they are not, one conſequence muſt 
inevitably be admitted, that a great object with Muſi- 
cians now ſhould be, to render the different Keys in the 


two modern Modes, perfect in their Tune. In this 


point of view, the Author of the Eſay on Tune has ſet 
up the taſte of the moderns as his ſtandard: he has met 
the ſpirit of Modern Muſic; and ſolved the problem, 
which it has been ſo long propoſing to the ingenious. 


— 


In the foregoing Chapters upon the Science, and in thoſe which follow, 


upon the Hiſtory of Muſic, although the names of Writers and the titles of 
Books have been occaſionally mentioned in the text, and alſo particular paſ- 
 fages quoted there, when it ſeemed neceſſary, yet as ſeveral readers may, 
perhaps, have made no very extenſive reſearch into the writings of the 
learned, and may incline to ſtudy the ſubje& more particularly, and to. 
purſue it farther, the Author thinks himſelf bound in duty te them to 


make more particular and formal mention of ſome of the chief ſources. 
from which he has had his own information; and which, perhaps, may 
fave them trouble in proſecuting their inquiries. For this purpoſe there 


follows an alphahetical lift of the Writers whom he has conſulted, or has 
referred to. 
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D'Alembert's Elements of Moſic. 
Algarotti upon the Opera, 
Ariſtotle's Problems. 


Aviſon on Muſical Expreſſion. 


Bede de Muſica : Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and other works. 


Boetius (Manilius Torquatus) de Muſica, 
Boetius (Hector), Hiſtory of Scotland, lib. 13 & 20 


Bontempi's Hiſtory of Muſic. 
Du Bos; Critical Reflections, tome 3 *. 


Brown's Diſſertation on Muſic and Poetry. 


| Bruce's Letter to o Dr. Burney 8 be found in Dr. Burney” 8 Hiſtory. 


of Muſic). , 
Bryennius'? Harmonics. 
Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, lib. 10. § 57. 


Burette vpon Ancient Muſic (to be found in Mem. de Acad. des 


Inſcript. & Belles Lettres). 


Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic; and Muſical ele 


Carver's Travels through North America. 

Caſſiodorus de Muſica, 0 . 
Cerone's El Melopeo y Maeſtro; Tractato de Muſica, 
Cicero de Oratore, &c. Le 

Cook's Voyages. 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 


Donatus (che Grammarian). 


Duclos vpon the Ancient Declamation, &c. * be found | in ry 


de l' Acad. des Inſcript.). 
Encyclopẽdie: articles on Muſic. 


Fordun's Scotichronicon, lib. 16. cap. 28, &c. 


Garcilaſſo de la Vega's Royal Commentaries of Peru. 
Du Halde s Hiſtory of China. 
Sir John Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, 


Holden's Eſſay towards a rational Syſtem of Muſic. 
Kircher's Muſurgia. 


Malcolm's Treatiſe of Muſic. 
Major de Geſlis Scotorum. > 


Marcello's 
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Marcello's Teatro alla Moda (to be found in Varietés Litteraires, 
tome 1). | | 

Maxwell's Eſſay upon Tune; publiſhed at Edinburgh, 1782. 

Meibomius's Edition of Ariſtoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Alypius, 
Gaudentius, Bacchius, Ariſtides Quintilianus, and Capella. 

Meémoires concernant des Chinois; tome 6e. 

Merſennus's Harmonics. 1 

Olaus Magnus de Gent, Septentr. 

Origin and Progreſs of Language. 

S** Palaye's (M. de la Curne) Hiſtory of the Troubadours. 

Plato de Legibus. 

Plutarch's Dialogue upon Muſic (critically examined by Burette 
and others; Mem. de V Acad. des Inſcript.). 

Polybius, lib. 4. cap. 3. 

Ptolemy's Harmonics, edit. à Wallis. 

Quintilianus (Fabius) de Inſtitut. Orator. 

Raguenet's Compariſon of French and Italian Muſic. 

Rameau's Principles of Compoſition ; Generation Harmonique, &c. 

Rouſſeau's Muſical Dictionary; and Letter upon French Muſic, 

Sagard's Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons. 

Salinas de Muſica. 

Scaliger de Cauſis Ling. Lat. 

Shaw's Travels. 

Sidonius Apollinaris's Epiſtles. 

Dr. Smith's Harmonics. 

Steele's Eſſay upon the Melody of n 

Sir Francis H. E. Stiles's Explication of the Grecian Modes (to be 

found in Vol. LI. of the Philoſoph. Tranſact.). | 

Tartini's Trattato della Muſica. 

Taſoni's Penſieri diverſi, lib. 10. c. 23. 

Travels through Spain, by Pontz, Swinburne, &c. 

Vitruvius de Architectura, lib. 5 et 10. 

Voſſius de Poematum Cantu & Viribus Rythmi, 

Zarlino's Inſtitutione Harmoniche, &c. 
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The above liſt does not, indeed, include the whole of the Writers that 
have been conſulted upon this portion of the Work; nor does it ſeem 
neceſſary to do ſo, in almoſt any Work whatever. Authorities which have 
been long eſtabliſhed, which are well known, and particularly which are 
ample, where many Writers of credit concur in the ſame doctrines or 
teſtimony, are ſeldom, even by the moſt minute and oſtentatious Authors, 
formally produced, or need be produced, In this laſt caſe, it would, 
indeed, prove often a difficult matter to make a ſelection; and to quote 
any one Writer, in preference to another. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


* 


Hiſtory of Muſic. 
N early ages, the minds of men are more deeply 
impreſſed with piety to the Gods ; and their imagi- 


nations alſo, being leſs confined, join with that piety, 


in referring all inventions to a divine original. They 
look up to Heaven for the Arts; and think they ſee 
ſuperior Beings, kindly ſtooping to teach humble men ; 
one while, to get wine from the grape; at another, 
to bring Muſic from the reed. What they knew not, 
they believed known to the Powers above. All around 
them alſo, places eſpecially out of their own reach, 
they conceive to be inhabited by Beings ſuperior to their 


own condition: the Nereid is in the ſtream, and the 


Dryad in the grove : when clouds gather round the ſides 


of Olympus, and take the mountain from their view; 


chat is the time, they imagine, in which the great Gods 
are aſſembling on his top. 


* 
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BEAUTY dwells over the beginning of the Arts; and 
when, in after-times, the Philoſopher ſets aſide the fine 


Fables of Antiquity, he ſeldom puts any thing in their 


room, Yet, let my Fables be deſpiſed, ſays Antiquity: 


let them vaniſh in the preſence of Truth: but while 


you take from mine eyes the ſcenes with which they 


have been enamoured, what have you placed in their 
ſtead ? Doubt and darkneſs: events traced to no 
cauſe : a Chronicle, where there ſhould be a Science. 


How many ages have gone round, before Syſtems, 


worthy. of reaſon, have been conceived; and, in how 


many cafes {till do 8 of that kind remain to be 


formed | 


Ts HE 2 of Muſic is an example. There are 
dates and names, unconnected fables and facts, paſt all 
number; and that, indeed, to ſuch a degree, ancient 


and modern times included, as to have filled many 


volumes, and given the credit of much learning to thoſe 


who have collected them. And few things are more 


ealy. In every nation the leaft cultivated, there are 
a, multitude of pens ready and able for the taſk ; not 
only 1 in the caſe of Muſic, but of all Sciences 5 
Nor are ſuch labours uſeleſs; 2 but em looks 


higher. 


3 Ox 
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ON turning to the ſubject, many of the ideas con- 


33 about Muſic ſtand in our way, when we would 


contemplate its hiſtory : for if we look at it by itſelf, 
almoſt the only view that has yet been taken, an abſtract 
obje is befbre us; and which, far from correſponding, 
is even directly oppoſite to the ſtate of mankind. A 
hiftory on this plan would not be worth the peruſing ; q 


for it would give no knowledge of the effects of Muſic, 


which are generally greateſt, when the Art itſelf is 
leaſt perfect; and ſmalleſt, when it is carried to its 
utmoſt perfection. 


TARING Muſic and Mankind in connection together, 


what comes foremoſt is the Muſic of rude nations ; 
being, in that caſe, the moſt complete; although in 
others, the moſt imperfect. There is Dance and Geſture, 


and Poetry and Muſic, all united together; and the 


ſame perſon performing all, at once. There is a Whole: 
the true picture of the ſavage man, who practiſes all Arts 
in his ſole perſon; leaving improvements to come, when 
they are committed to ſeparate hands : he himſelf, in 


the mean while, poſſeſſing a latitude of character, 


which is never enjoyed by the bulk of mankind in any 
after-ſtage of civilization. In the infancy indeed, if 
the idea may be admitted, of the ſavage ſtate, Muſic 


\ 


is 
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is not ſo entire; there being awanting, Tune: a quality, 
which, however, in truth, has, of all the reſt, the leaſt 
power over men. 


SHouTs, leaps, and violent geſtures, compoſe the 


moſt primitive Muſic; and we ſhall know little of the 


human frame, if we doubt the power which theſe, even 
taken ſingly, may poſſeſs. A great entertainment in 
Ruſſia is ſaid to conſiſt in merely ſliding down hill, but 
ſo quick, as to take away the breath: a thing which 
poſſibly might be claſſed with the ſublime. The Voice, 
from all accounts, ſtruck at firſt, and for a long time, 
only a very few Intervals or Notes of Muſic, that were 
different from one another; and Inſtruments ſeem, in 
all nations, to have begun in a Monochord, or other 
Inſtrument, having only one Note. To the claſhing 
of weapons, ſhells, and other ſuch bodies, againſt each 
other, ſucceeded the {moother tone of a reed, a horn, or 
a thong; and theſe, from having only one Note at firſt, 
acquired in time two or three. Upon an Egyptian 
obeliſk, ſaid to be as old as the times of Seſoſtris, 
and now lying in the Campus Martius at Rome, is a 


ſculpture of a two-ſtringed Inſtrument with a neck; 


but in place of having yielded ſeven or eight Notes, as 


has been conceived by ſome, w means of fopping the 


Strings, 
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Strings, as in the modern Violin, and particularly in 
the Calaſcione, an Inſtrument itſelf of two Strings, 
and uſed at this day in ſeveral places of Italy, more 
probably it was employed to furniſh only two. It 
appears at leaſt certain, that all original Inſtruments 
were monotonous ; like the New Zealand Trumpet, at 
this day, as ſounded by the natives Among the 
Schrellingers, the original inhabitants of Greenland, he 


who ſings, according to M. Eggede, holds a Tambour, 


or ſmall Drum, in his hand, on which, at the ſame 
time, he beats with a ſtick: a perſon who expoſes his 
goods to ſale in a certain game, does the ſame; and he 
who buys them, ſings alſo; but, in place of a Tam- 
bour, beats upon his back: an Inſtrument, ſurely, 
which can yield at moſt but one Note. The Flutes in 
Otaheite, we are told, have only three or four Notes : 
in Peru, the Inca Garcilaſſo mentions four or five. 
The Inca, indeed, ſpeaks alſo of a certain Pipe made 
of canes glued together; each having a different Note; 
making a pleaſing Muſic by the diſſonancy of Sounds; 
the Treble, Tenor, and Baſs, exactly correſponding and 


anſwering each to other; and that with theſe Pipes they 


often played in Concert. But a Treble, Tenor, and 
Baſs, in Peru, and upon an Inſtrument blown with the 


mouth, is incredible: the Inca's expreſſions, beſides, 


rendering it doubtful if he underſtood the ſubject upon 
1 which 
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each ſeveral times; and the whole ſeem to have been 


one another. The ſame traveller gives a Song of the 


E, , G, 6, GE; after which, terrible howlings, 


on the whole, none of the Songs exceed the compaſs of 
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which he was writing. The Friar Gabriel Sagard, whe 
viſited the country of the Hurons above an hundred 
and fifty years ago, and who appears either to have 
underſtood Muſic himſelf, or to have relied upon ſome 
other perſon who did, has given us the Notes of three 
Huron Songs: the firſt, D, F, G, G, D, G, G, F, 
F, D, D, G, G, F, F: the ſecond, F, F, F, G, G, 
F, FP, D, D, G, G, F, FP, F, D, F, F, G, G, F. 
„„ B, &, G 5 1, 7, 3 27'S, 5 G3 EF, 
G, F, F, D, D; and theſe are ſaid to have been ſung 


performed in ſucceſſion; making up one Song, in praiſe 
of the Evil Spirit, who had informed them of the ; 
chace. The great ſimplicity of the Songs is evident; 
there being only three Notes in them, different from 


Brafilians, ſung on their ſolemnities: F, F, G, F, F, 


violent jumping, and foaming at the mouth, intervening, 
for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, the Song is taken 


up again: F, E, D, G, G, G, F, E, D, E, D, E, 
C, D; in which there are five different Notes; but, 


a Fourth, except the laſt, which reaches the Interval of 
a Fifth, © 


Bur 
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Bur it is loud Sound, and that of the Voice itſelf, 
which ſeems particularly to have compoſed the firſt 
Muſic. The Iroquois uſed neither Trumpet nor Drum 
in the ſervice of war, but the Voice alone; and in this 
they are ſaid, like the heroes in Homer (and I ſuppoſe 
the caſe is general), to have had a ſurpriſing facility in 
ſending it to a diſtance. Forty-five Kettle-drums go 
before the King of Abyſſinia, fays Mr. Bruce; and 
Poncet, who viſited the ſame countries about a century 
before him, ſpeaks of ſome hundred Bells of braſs 

adorning the horſe of the Prince. The Perſian Trumpet 
is ſeven or eight feet long; and that and their Drums 
ſuffer nothing elſe to be heard. Theſe facts may ſeem 
ſtrange, till we recollect, that, at this hour, in Europe 
itſelf, Town and Church Bells, having only one or a 
few Notes, agitating the general air by their vehement 
ſounds, are the grand Muſic of the people. It has ever 
been ſo with the people: their Chorus has always 
uttered a tremendous voice : loud and terrible ſounds, 


heh heh & é, with a harſh accent and vaſt force, mark 


an Indian Cadence: the ſhout of a Huron and Iroquois 
Chorus, it is ſaid, made the village tremble. 


TRE quality of rough and ſmooth appears alſo to 
have been ſtudied; and, indeed, wonderfully ſuited to 


* n | | occaſions, 
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appears, however, ſoon to have found its Place. Ryth- 
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occaſions. | Savage men, who "R not meet for . 
ation, but for joy and grief, have no delight in ſmooth 


Sound: they come for lamentation, for ſublimity and 
terror. In the war-dances of the Indians in North 
America, fays Captain Carver, the language (by 
which I ſuppoſe he means the Sound) is ſuch as to 


« carry terror to the firmeſt heart.” The Chineſe, 
born to accuracy in every thing ſo far as they have 
gone, have given different names to the ſame Note, 
according to the different Inſtruments on which it is 
founded : metal, ſtone, filk, bambou-reed, gourd, 


| baked earth, fkin of animals, wood; without whoſe 
eight different kinds of Sound they do not hold Muſic 


to be complete. Of theſe, ſtone and filk, eſpecially 
the former, is peculiar to themſelves : the Inſtruments 


of muſical ſtone yielding a middle Sound between that 
of metal and wood: thoſe of filk, of the higheſt anti- 


quity ; by the ſoftnefs of the Strings enlightening, it is 


aid, the underſtanding and calming the paſſions ; and 


preferred by the Pere Amiot to the European Harpſi- 


chord, on account of its tender Sound. 


'T1ME. is the We engine of Mufie; ; yet I know not 
if it were the firſt employed: it ſhould ſeem not. It 


mus, 
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mus, which, even in ſmall degrees, is very powerful, 
is, in the Muſic we are ſpeaking of, carried to extreme. 
The Muſician, that is, every man, is governed by Time: 
that directs his Voice, his Inſtrument, his Body: we 
read always that the moſt exact Time is obſerved. 
the Muſic of the Moors in Barbary, notwithſtanding a 
great multiplicity of Inſtruments, twenty or thirty 
perſons playing together, and all by the ear, the 
greateſt uniformity and exactneſs, ſays Dr. Shaw, is 
maintained, And Time here is always fimple, and 
often ſlow : without Quavers and Semiquavers, as in 
Peru; the Notes being all equal i in length, or, .at moſt, 


differing in the proportion of one to two. Hence its 


force: for Time, in this tate, is the Muſic of the 
Mind: engroſſes it; holds it ſuſpended and on the 
rack. The Abyſlinian ſoldiers, when their Trumpet 
“ js ſounded quick, and with great violence, are tranſ- 
ported into ſuch madneſs, as to throw themſelves 
< into the middle of the enemy. I have tried it in the 
< time of- peace,” ſays Mr. Bruce, and found that 
e none who heard it could continue ſeated.” 52 


— 


- 


- 


IT is to be regretted, FIT we have little information 


on this ſtage of the ſubject. Not many travellers, who 
have viſited: rude nations, ſeem to have underftood 
W — 1 HY Oe Muſic. 
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Muſic. The Miſſionaries of France into ſo many 
regions of the earth, may have abuſed, at times, 
our credulity, or have made the zras of arts and inven- 
tions accommodate themſelves to ill-underſtood dates 
in the Sacred Writings ; but in one, thing. they ftand 
well in our opinion : the Miſſionary was trained to his 
office by a laborious ſtudy: he was maſter of the 
Sciences of his time, Mathematics, Aſtronomy, Geo- 
graphy, Natural Hiſtory, Chemiſtry, Mechanics, Muſic; 
and ſince miſſions have become leſs frequent int ſome 
countries, and have ceaſed into others, the traveller, 
we find, may have ſometimes diſcovered greater enter- 
prize; but in general has not appeared to poſſeſs ſo 
many accompliſhments. - They who have, of late years, 
.and eſpecially from our own country (although, indeed, 
many of them mere pedlars, the moſt illiterate of men), 
penetrated far into the interior parts of North America, 
or who have viſited t the new-diſcovered iſlands in the 
South Seas, ſpeak frequently, for example, of the 
Muſic of the people; they could not avoid doing fo, 
for they ſaw the people ſo often employed in it; but 
they give us almoſt no particular information. This 1s 
my WEL the caſe with reſpet to Tune; but concerning 
which we can collect nothing, but that 1 it ſeems to have 
made an inconßderable atk in the Muſic, We would 
have 
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have wiſhed the Otaheite Flutes of three or four Notes, 
compared with the Tetrachords of ancient Greece. 
In the laſt voyage indeed to theſe parts, authentic 
accounts of which have not yet been publiſhed, I have 
been informed, upon good authority, that a perſon 
qualified for the taſk, has noted the Scale of Muſic ; and 
found it different from any yet known, A 3 
Inſtrument alſo, has been brought home by the ſame 
voyagers, compoſed of ten reeds of unequal length, 
the longeſt eleven inches and a half, and the ſhorteſt 
eight inches and a half ; from which, if the reeds be 
of equal diameters, the compaſs of the Inſtrument 
ſeems to be ſomewhat greater than a Fourth. Its Scale 
muſt. hence conſiſt of very ſmall Intervals; and ap- 
proach, per haps, to ſome of the mixed genera, or 
ä irregularities of the Lyre, in ancient Greece. 


In this Rate of mankind, 1 proper Muſic is of a 

rouſing kind. The ſavage, ſo often plunged in lethargy, 
has to be ſhaken and to be awakened. For this pur- 
poſe, his Muſic is a ſimple Rythmus, a violent geſture, 
loud and piercing ſounds. It is the Muſic of the arms, 
rather than of the fingers and the lips. A monotony 
almoſt is enough for his Tune; and his Inſtruments are 
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end, according to Ariſtides Quintilianus, is to excite 
wrath; although, in this, he muſt refer to War-muſic 
chiefly; and ſuch is the Muſic of the Thracians, ſays 


he, and of all the race of the Celtæ: rendering men 
| fierce, like the people in Garamantis and Iberia. 


Tux revolution to which the rude ſtate of mankind 
ſeems ftrongly to incline in the finer climates of the 
world, is that where kingly power is eſtabliſhed ; and 
if we take into our view that immenſe tra& which lies 
between the eaſtern ſhores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the Pacific Ocean, towards China, we ſhall obſerve 
this tranſition to have taken place; and in times too 
early for the hiſtorian. Muſic, which formerly was 
called upon to diſpel gloom, to fill up inanity, to 
terrify, or to enrage, came now to diſcharge a milder 
office ; to ſoften ſlavery, and to alleviate labour. The 
call was for pleaſure : the end, according to the ſame 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, was voluptuouſneſs. Men fled 
inſenſibly to Muſic, as a refuge from the ills of their 
fate; and drowned in a Melody more pleaſing and 
pompous than that of their fathers, the recollection of 


the freedom and of the rights they had loſt. When the 


hand of the maſter was heavy, and the flave was bereft 


af the other good things of this life, he turned him to 


9 : the 
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the joys of imagination; thoſe joys which tyranny had 
no intereſt in taking away. Muſic was to him the 
bleſſing of God. Under all theſe monarchies, a ſooth- 
ing and lenient Muſic aroſe; and princes, in the courſe 
of time, finding that the practice of it was not only 
innocent, but took the attention from other objects, 
dangerous to be made the ſubject of public conſider- 
ation, gave it the moſt ſplendid encouragement and 
ſupport. Muſic, from a private, became a public 
enjoyment. Over all the Eaſt, wherever men aſſembled 
in bodies, and feſtivals were held, a magnificent Muſic 
was furniſhed; and, almoſt in every nation, a tribe of 
men ſet apart for the profeſſion. The Art was carried 
into the very buſineſs of life: wherever a pillar was to 
to be raiſed; a canal to be drawn; wherever labour was 
to be employed, Songs were made to accompany the 
hardſhip and toil: a practice continued to this day 
among the Chineſe; that people who have preſerved, 
in its greateſt purity, the immutable ſpirit of the Eaſt. 
That Tune, which the peaſant in modern Europe em- 
ploys to beguile the labour of his horſe and his ox, 
was employed for the ſame reafons in Afia, from the 
Nile to Japan, to beguile the labour of men themſelves. 
Theſe means made toil often ſit light; and Mufic, thus 
Joining with the voluptuous climate of Afia, with the 


1 ä humane 


It may be owing to this, that, among the Hebrews, 


\ 


min uam ters 


humane government of many of the princes of the 
Eaſt, helped to aſſuage, or even, at times, altogether 


to evade, the evils of unlimited power. 


W ſee how there may have ariſen, what we read of 
in ſo many authors, an application of Muſic to the 
buſineſs and occaſions of life; and attempting even at 
an influence upon the intellect itſelf; as it is ſaid, in 
the Muſic of China. One great end being to dazzle, 
to poſſeſs and intoxicate the mind, the Muſic was 


ſimple, and performed chiefly by the Voice, or by In- 


ſtruments of percuſſion. While Inſtruments, however, 


had often no more than one or two Notes, a vaſt 
multitude of Uniſons being added to theſe, produced 
that magnificence of Sounds which is ſo peculiar to the 
Eaſt. Where manners, cuſtoms, and every thing elſe, 
were unalterable, Muſic likewiſe became fixed by law; 
although it ſhould ſeem, that Songs, being appropriated, 
each, to particular and moral caſes (if that, indeed, in 

ſo ſimple a Muſic can be believed), would, independent 
of political reſtrictions, have been little ſubject to 
change. The Theatre is too intellectual an entertain- 
ment ever to be cultivated much in Aſia; in place of 
which, came religious feſtivals and a temple-ſervice. 


we 
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we find no dramatic repreſentations ; ; and not becauſe 
fable and machinery, as was the fate of Sculpture and 
Painting, were debarred by the nature of their religion, 
as has been frigidly conceived. x, 


WuxN you enter Aſia, you meet all things in large 
dimenſions : the great Plain, the broad River, the 
Taurus, the Monſoon, the Sycamore-tree, the Camel, 
the Pyramid, the long Robe, the Turban, the Hyper- 
bole, the Parable, the great Town, the great Kingdom. 
And the fame holds in Muſic : you hear the pulſatile 
Inſtrument, the rattling of Chains, the feaſt of Trum- 
pets, the Kettle-drum, the vaſt Chorus of Voices and 
Inſtruments filling the ſkies. The accounts given in 
the Sacred Hiſtory, of the Hebrew Muſic, although no 

monument of it has reached us, from the great number 
of Performers, and of the bands into which they were 
divided, ſhew it to have been, in a VT. high degree, 


pompous and noble. 


Auoxò all theſe countries that lie in the Eaſt, we 
look to Egypt, as the foremoſt in rank ; and, with 
reſpect to the nations of the Weſt, the mother of human - 
knowledge. But paſſing by other things, which do not „ 
come here before us, there ſeems no reaſon. to believe, - | 
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that Muſic was cartied to perfection. From Plato it 
appears, that Muſic was of a moral kind in Egypt; 
and had continued the ſame for thouſands of years. 
This Art, being in the hands of the Public at large, in 
general, in the Faſt, precluded refinement ; while 
others, as Architecture and Painting, might be farther 
advanced, as affording, more particularly, the pleaſures 
of the, few: and yet we do not find, that even theſe 
were carried very high; Painting and Sculpture them- 
felves, like Muſic, being fixed and unalterable by law: 
the ingenuity of Egypt turning upon other objects, 
mechanics, geometry, agriculture, legiflation. Wind 
and pulſatile Inſtruments, particularly the Sifrum, a 
pulfatile Inftrument, ſeem. to have reigned ſo much in 
Egyptian Muſic, that Egypt was called the country of 
Siſtrums. Herodotus ſpeaks of the women beating a 
Tabor, and the men playing on a Pipe; the reſt of 
both ſexes finging and clapping their hands : circum- 
ſtances that mark both the rudeneſs of the Art and its 
public practice. Diodorus Siculus, who ſpeaks of the 
great cultivation of Muſic in Egypt, mentions alſo, in 
another place, that, on account of rendering the minds 
of men effeminate, it was prohibited ; referring, per- 
haps, rather to the private practice of Muſie, than 
to its being confined. to certain families, as has been: 
| gaſes 
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ſuppoſed by ſome. What we know. with moſt certainty 
is, the ſplendour of the Arts in later periods, under 
the Ptolomies : three hundred Muſicians, we read, 
performed on the Harp, and twice that number in 
Chorus, at a feſtival of Bacchus, in the times of the 
| ſecond of theſe kings; but this Muſic coming from 


Greece, could be nowiſe ſuperior to the imple Muſic 


of that country. 


Wurz men live detached from one another, and 


under rigorous laws, there can be little Muſic, public 
or private: but in China, from a population ſo crowded, 


that a people filling a great region of the earth, live 


almoſt in contact with one another ; from the mild and 
parental ſpirit, more eſpecially, of its government, 


however arbitrary in its form, Muſic is at preſent, and - 


appears always to have been, in general uſe; the very 
manners of the people ſeeming to be keg thereby ; 


and to ſuch a degree, that we find more than a Grecian 


accuracy in the Muſic of China. Were we to believe 
the Chineſe writers, every Tone has its character, every 


Melody its province; ; the paſſions, each, their ſpecifics 


in Muſic : and although this may not be ſo in fact, it 


proves, at leaſt, that there has been ſuch an attempt. 
It is the queſtion of the learned Chineſe, what is the 
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juſt form and dimenſions of each muſical Inſtrument ; 


what the proportion among themſelves ; what the pro- 
portion they ſhould bear to the Voice ; what number of 
Inſtruments of each ſpecies, compole a perfe& Concert: 


queſtions, which a perfect Science ſuggeſts ; but which 
ſeem not to have been ſo formally taken up in any other 
lands. 


Warn we hear of a Chineſe Muſician meafuring 
Intervals by the ſeeds of the millet-plant, now taking 
the ſhort, now the long diameter, now filling a cylinder 
or pipe with them, to aſcertain its contents, we are 
truck both with his awkwardneſs and his preciſion. 
By theſe means, however, the great Syſtem of Lu, 


that is, Rule or Principle, is formed; and of theſe Lu 
there are twelve in number, riſing above one another by 


F. iftbs ; ; from which ſeries the muſical reader will readily 
perceive, that there ariſes a Scale of twelve Semitones, 
coinciding with that of modern Europe. The twelve 
Lu were conſidered as Fifihs by the ancients, and as 


| Semitones by the modern Chineſe ; and this laſt held to 


be a corruption; but for what reaſons theſe different 
ideas have been entertained, although much has been 


_ written upon the point, both by Chineſe and by Euro- 


pears, it ſeems no eaſy matter to tell; eſpecially, when, 
after 
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after all, it is ſaid, although the fact does not ſeem 
clear, that there are no Semitonts in Chineſe Muſic. 
Viewing the practical Scale of China, it appears to be 
the Diatonum in the Hypolydian Mode of ancient 
Greece: that is, having its Key-note in F, or,. as the 
Chineſe ſay, in Koung, the royal palace; the center 
from which the rays proceed. Their Muſic is hence all 
in the Major Mode, and in the acuteſt ſtate of that 
Mode. It is affirmed, however, that there are no Se- 


mitones in its Scale; that is, that there are awanting the 


Fourth and the Seventh of the: Key: the Octave being 
. G, A, C, D, f; ; and this ſeems confirmed by the 
Scale of a Chineſe Inſtrument, mentioned by Dr: 
Burney, and in the poſſeſſion of the Abbe Arnaud, 
and which the Doctor has noted, E, G, A, B, D, e; 


but which, perhaps, in conformity to the accounts 


given lately by the Pere Amiot, ſhould be noted, D, 
F, G, A, C, d; and where F carries the Key- note of 
the Inſtrument. This coincides with the Scale of Scot- 
tiſh Muſic; but not, as Dr. Burney thinks, with whar 
he calls the ola Enharmonium of ancient Greece. Yet 
it is to be obſerved, that in one of the two kinds of 
Inſtrument called Kin, it is expreſſly ſaid, there are the 


two Semitones B and E; and which does not agree 


with what is s generally ſaid of Chineſe Muſic, When 


— 


ipeaking 


__ -- 
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ſpeaking of the Inſtrument Kin, which was mounted 
with ſilk ſtrings, twenty-five in number, it may be juſt 
added, and what is worthy of remark, that, in per- 


formance, it gave either a Harmony of Fifths or of 


 Fourths ; for, like the Magadis of Greece, two of its 


ſtrings were always ſtruck at the ſame time; one in 
Uniſon with the Note of the Song; the other, either a 
F ifth above it, or a Fourth below it. 


Now turn we to facts. With all the immenſity of 
Theory, and of Mufic being applicable to ſo many 


purpoſes, as we read in books, the Chinefe Muſic ſeems 
to be among the moſt limited on earth. One grand and 


general principle, the Muſic of Reverence to a Parent, 
controlls it; and this principle pervades the laws, the 


manners, and the ſtate. The Chroma and Enhar- 


monium of Greece would have been a lawleſs Mufic in 
China. Chineſe paſſions muſt not roam in fields like 
theſe: their circle is ſtrait; one corner of the Diatonum, 
their Scale. And this ſeems farther to appear from their 
Temperament ; of which there are no doubtful marks, 


eſpecially among the modern Chineſe; by which I 


ſhould apprehend that they have no Modes but one, the 
Hypolydian ; and that by a Syſtem of equal Semitones. 
T he ancient Scale, beſides, w was limited to two Octaves; 

and 
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and the modern has even taken away the two graveſt 
and the two acuteſt ſounds. 


Ix place of variety, Chineſe Muſic ſeems to move in 
almoſt one ſingle line: that of ſerenity and reverence. 
The fineſt Sonatas and Airs of Europe, ſays the Pere 
Amiot (and others have ſaid it before him), made no 
impreſſion on the Chineſe. I faw nothing in their faces, 
ſays he, but coldneſs and inattention : when I played 
Chineſe Airs to the Key of F, I always fatisfied the 
Chineſe hearer; but which was not the caſe when I uſed | 
any other Key. One is tempted to conceive, when it is 
faid the Chineſe have Muſic for every paſſion and ſtate 
of the mind, that all we are to conclude is only, that 
in every paſſion and ſtate of the mind they adminiſter 
Muſic; but that that Muſic is always nearly the ſame, 
taking its particular expreſſion, not ſo much from the 
N otes, as from the occaſion and words; and this con- 
jecture may poſſibly be extended to all che Muſic of the 
Eaſt. What ſeems particularly to confirm this, in the 
eaſe of the Chineſe, is the morality of their Muſic, 
bending ſo much to one point: Reverence to their An- 
 ceftors and to the Supreme Being. When the family of 
Tebeou, it is ſaid, were on the throne, above two thou— 

fand years before Chriſt, the governors were ordered to 
| 1 collect 
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colle& the popular Songs 1 in every province, from which 
the Emperor judged of the manners, and gave orders 
accordingly ; that is, I ſuppoſe, ſuppreſſed what devi- 
ated from the principle of government; and this, from 
time immemorial, has not only been an obje&, but a 
ſpring of government itſelf. To know, ſay the Chi- 
neſe, if a kingdom be well governed, and if the morals 
of the people be good, examine the Muſic : that is, I 
ſuppoſe, examine if it be limited to a certain ſtyle. 
And in this ſtyle, . if aided by the occaſion, and the 
the poetry and the virtue of the hearers, undoubtedly it 
may come with ſingular force upon every well-diſpoſed 
mind. When the heart is right, and feeking its own 
objects, the moſt indifferent Muſic will kindle it into 
ecſtaſy. To be ſenſible of this, let us take the Hymn, 
which, it is ſaid, has been performed occaſionally, with 
great effect, in a Hall of the Royal Palace, for more than 
two thouſand years. The Emperor himſelf may be 
ſaid to be the chief performer; ; for all the reſt, how- 
ever numerous and ſplendid, form only his accompani- 
ment. The Muſicians are ranged on each fide of the 
Hall, according to their various Inſtruments: the 
Dancers in the middle: : at the upper end, are the pour- 
traits of the Emperors of China; ; before which ſtands a 

Table with offerings and libations. At length, a fignal 


gives 
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gives warning of the approach of the Son of Heaven 
(the Emperor). In the midſt of profound filence, the 
Emperor advances, with ſolemn ſteps and with pro- 
ſtrations, to the table of offerings : an holy horror, ſay 
the Chineſe, ſeizes now upon the mind ; for, at that 
time, it is ſuppoſed, that the Fathers of the Prince deſcend 
from Heaven, to receive the homage of their Son ; and 


about to return up again, at the concluſion of the 


Hymn. The Hymn, in honour of his anceſtors, then 
begins; - and, after ſuch a preparation, penetrates the 


ſoul. The Muſicians ſpeak all, in the name of the 


Emperor: the Dancers all, repreſent, by their attitudes, 
geſtures, and evolutions, the ſentiments of filial piety 
with which he is ſuppoſed to be filled: he himſelf, 
during great part of the performance, is employed in 
offerings and proſtrations. By the Dancers, are to be 


underſtood, grave perſons drawn up in ſeveral rows, and 


performing, in the graveſt manner, the moral Dance. 
The Muſic of the Hymn is extremely ſlow and ſimple; 


the Notes, all of the ſame length; and, in ſome of 


them, the Inſtruments and Voices in Octave to one 
another ; ; a farther example of Chineſe Harmony. T he 
Piece 2880 on the Fifth of the Key. From this ex- 
ample it is eaſy to perceive, from the occaſion of the 
Hymn, the manner of performance, the perſonage who 


. | _ performs, 


Wy TT. 
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performs, and the ſuppoſed preſence of the ſpirits of 


the dead, what effect muſt be produced upon the 
miniſters and court that attend upon the Prince | 


4 


Wurrnxx the Theatre exiſted in the ancient times, 


we know not; but it ſeems probable: the genius of 


the people admitting that entertainment. We find it in 
the. fourteenth century of the Chriſtian æra; and know 
of no progreſs or revolution that may have given it 
birth at that particular time. It is in the Chineſe Tra- 


gedies, according to ſeveral travellers, that their Muſic 
chiefly makes its appearance ; Songs being employed, 


ſay they, to expreſs almoſt every paſſion : a perſon who 


has conceived indignation againſt a villain, fings : an- 


other, who animates himſelf to revenge, ſings: a third, 
about to do violence to himſelf, ſings. Theſe are the 


remains, ſays ſome Author, of an ancient Chorus ; but 


a Chorus ſeems too democratical a part of the Drama, 


ever to have appeared in China. We are rather led to 


conclude, that Singing being employed in every paſſion, 
the Song may be nearly the fame in all, and not much 


expreſſive of any paſſion whatever. In the collections 


of Du Halde, we read that the Chineſe Muſic hardly 

deſerves the name; and that the Airs belonging to the 

Songs in their Tragedies, are but few in number. 
„„ IS ITE 


* ; 


THE 


IN moſt other oriental countries, Tartar deluges have 
ſucceſſively ſwept every monument away; ſave the ge- 
neral ſpirit of Aſia, which, it ſhould ſeem, does not ſuffer 


change. It is to be remarked, however, that the love 


of Muſic appears always to have accompanied the con- 
querors from the North ; and is a paſſion among the 
Turks at this hour. The ſpirit of men towards the 
Poles is warm and free; amidſt ice and ſnows, the blood 


pours with a fiery tide, through the veins; and writers 


have had the latitude only in their eye, when they have 
denied Muſic to the Celt and to the Goth. Olaus Mag- 


nus ſpeaks of Muſic in the North, as the conſolation of 


life : as adapted to all the variety of occaſions which it 


has been ſaid to accommodate in the Eaſt ; and poſlibly | 


a pathetic Muſic, although very rude, we may believe, 
has flouriſhed more in Tartary and Scythia, than in 
China and Egypt. While the rod of man has not fo 
unlimited a rule near the poles, there is in its place, 
however, a deſpotiſm in the ſoil and in the ſky ; driv- 


ing the hard-fated natives to fuch gentle expedients ; to 
ward off the ſenſe of their condition, and ſoothe the 


cheerleſs rigours which they undergo. 


In all the Muſic we TOR been 8 particu- 


yy that of the Eaſt, improvement ſeems to have been 
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precluded ; and no revolutions, worth mentioning, to 
have taken place. The very languages of the Eaft, 
much more obſtructed and unmuſical than thoſe of the 
North, were ſufficient to arreſt the progreſs of Song. 
From the ſeparation alſo betwixt the male and the female 


ſex, which in all generations has obtained in Aſia, and 


in ſome degree in ancient Europe, elegance, poliſh, and 
refinement in the Arts, were for ever debarred. It is 
only where men enjoy caſe and leiſure, faid Ariſtotle, 
that the Arts can be improved ; and Writers have built 
ſyſtems upon his obſervation : but the ancient Philoſo- 
phers, Ariſtotle himſelf, ſtood upon a little world. 
Greece chiefly was before them; a free country, in the 
ſeaſon of her glory, enjoying ſecurity even in war: but 
the eaſe and the leiſure of Aſia, fo long and ſo often 
enjoyed, were not to encounter the toils of Science ; but 
to repoſe in fervitude, or to wallow in luxury. 


We cannot paſs by here the idea of a late traveller, 
Mr. Bruce; whoſe papers, from what cauſes I know 


not, have not yet been beſtowed upon the Public. Hav- 


ing found in a grotto, behind the ruins of the Egyptian 


| Thebes, a painting in freſco of a perſon playing, and in 
a maſterly manner, upon a Harp conſiſting of thirteen 


ſtrings, and conſtructed with great elegance and inge- 
5 1 nuity; 
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nuity; he conceives it to have been the Theban Harp 
at the time of Seſoſtris, the ſame with Seſac, according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton; and hence concludes that Geo- 
metry, Drawing, Mechanics, and Muſic, were at their 
greateſt perfection when that Harp was made, but that 
ſome cataſtrophe happening betwixt that time and the 
Perſian conqueſt, and reducing Egypt and the Arts to 
the loweſt ebb, hiſtorians have miſtaken this period for 


their firſt original; and therefore what has been thought 
the invention of the Arts in Egypt, was only the æra of 


their reſtoration. Theſe remarks, along with a drawing 
of the Theban Harp of inexpreſſible beauty, are com- 
municated to Dr. Burney, in a Letter which cannot fail 
to give a high idea of the elegance and abilities of the 
Writer. Without objecting here, that doubts may be 
entertained about the antiquity of the Painting, eſpe- 


cially as it may have been expoſed to the injuries of 


weather and time; without objecting alſo, that Seſoſtris 


ſeems to have been a different perſon from Seſac, and to 


have lived ſeveral hundred years before him, rendering 
the preſervation of the Picture fill more hazardous, it 
may only be remarked that we cannot, with any cer- 
tainty, conclude, from viewing this Harp, that Muſic 


was in a ſtate of extraordinary refinement at the time ng 


was made. The thirteen Strings may, ſeveral of them, 
have 
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have been only Uniſons to one another. However, we 


muſt conclude, that, at the time this Inſtrument was 


drawn, Geometry and Mechanics were in a high ſtate : 
with regard to the Painting, indeed, Mr, Bruce himſelf 
obſerves, that it might have c come from a good ſign- poſt 


Painter in Europe. 


Wr leave the Muſic of the Eaſt, and pafs into Ereece; 


where a ſcene opens very different from thoſe we have 


beheld. Greece was not the land of the Savage nor of 
the Slave; it was the theatre of Man in his ſtate of ex- 
altation, recognizing the rights of his nature, and glo- 


rying in virtue. There was no occaſion to rouze the 


citizen of Greece ; he was ever awake to the Public and 
to himſelf. There was no occaſion to lull the citizen 
of Greece; he could not be oppreſſed, and was ſuperiour 
to pain. His Muſic was to be that only which Men 
could hear, and Religion could approve. Songs were 
the leſſons of youth; and continued to be the moral en- 


© BRO of after-life, not only in private, if there were 


_ fuch a thing as private in Greece, but in all the public 
ſolemnities of the nation. The pomp and the luxury 
of Afia durſt not enter into theſe ſacred lands, nor 
ſorm a part in ; the entertainment of Heroes, » Mufic was 
tO 


£ * 


* >, 2 = 


to be ſimple, chaſte, pious, ſevere. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, innovation is vice: the law-giver ſet his ſeal to 
what was approved by the ſtate: it could not after- 


wards be touched. The other Arts could be carried 


to refinement, without affecting the principle of govern- 
ment, or the morals of the people; and hence the 


Temples, Statues, and Pictures of ancient Greece, the 


fineſt in the world; while Muſic, having a wider influ- 
ence, behoved to be arreſted in a certain ſtage of its pro- 


greſs; and that ſtage formed, what was to be held, its 
moſt perfect ſtate in Greece. 


Tus firſt Muſic in this country, like that in every 


other, was the claſhing of weapons; of which kind was 


the Muſic of the Idzi Dactyli, the Prieſts of the Cretan 
Jupiter; conſiſting of the Sound. of ſuch Inſtruments of 
percuſſion as had only one Note. The Lyre of Olympus 
and of Terpander, fays Plutarch, if indeed he be the 
Author of the Dialogue on Muſic, which, taken all 
together, ſeems hardly worthy of his pen, conſiſted of 
three Notes ; and this not through ignorance, adds he, 


for they gained the prizes at the Games, and ſurpaſſed 


all their competitors. Terpander afterwards, we learn, 


as well as Timotheus, were fined by the Lacedæmonians 


for multiplying Strings. T he munten of this Muſic 


began 
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began about the times of Alexander, when the Greek 
liberties received their firſt and fatal blow. Before that 
period, Muſic had been employed in the worſhip of the 
Gods, the education of youth, ſacrifices, religious cere- 
monies, and praiſes of good men; the apyauJego, the old 
Greeks, ſays Plutarch, being unacquainted with thea- 
tric Muſic : but when Muſic was adapted to the The- 
atre, to levity and effeminacy, when Strings were 
multiplied, Shakes, broken and difficult Notes intro- 
duced, then was it brought to its ruin. Muſic came to 
be ſeparated from Poetry, Air from Rythmus, and 
Time, from being ſimple, became intricate and lawleſs. 
The Poet Pherecrates, in this ſtate, introduced Muſic 
in the character of a woman, before Fuftice ; complain- 
ing of Timotheus, Phrynis, and others, for the injuries 
they had done her. Perverſion ſhould ſeem to have be- 
gun upon the Flute, an Inſtrument which one cannot 
play upon, and ſing at the ſame time; for we learn from 
Plutarch, that the Flute, from being the ſervant, be- 
came the maſter of Poetry; from being an humble 
accompaniment, following the Rythmus of Verſe, it 
aſſumed a Rythmus of its own, and was played alone. 
Prizes now came to be given at the Public Games, to 
thoſe who could play moſt ſkilfully on wind or ſtringed 
Inſtruments, without Singing: and this paſſed from 
Delphi 
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Delphi to the Theatre. Writers have thought that this 
Rythmus of Inſtruments was long retarded, by the pre- 
ciſe and rigorous Rythmus of the Greek tongue ; but 
cates of braſs would have been unable to have withſtood 
the Rythmus of Inſtruments, borne forwards by the cur- 
rent of the times. 


Ix this decline of the genuine Muſic of Greece, we 
ſee, however, the improvement of the Art itſelf, Ti- 
motheus and Phrynis, names branded with reproach, 
are, in another view, entitled to fame. They were men 
of a finer taſte, and carrying Muſic to that excellence 
which the other Arts had reached; for in the age of 
Alexander, Muſic was the only Fine Art that was be- 
hind. When great Philoſophers, 1 in theſe times, oppoſed 
the innovations, as deſtructive of the Public Virtue, 
and fit only for an abandoned people, they did not con- 
fider the real and great cauſe of decline : a crifis was 
come; the Greeks were ripe for novelty ; z and the cor- 
ruption of Greek Muſic, inſtead of being one of the 
original ſources, was only a conſequence of the corrup- 
tion of the Greeks, The true Muſic of Greece had 
been fimple, flow, and loud: Flute-players burſting 
themſelves in trials of ſkill, ſhewed the vogue of Noiſe ; 
the applauſe proceeded from the 1 ignorance of the hearers ; : 


Q q great 
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great Muſicians were beginning to look down with con- 
tempt on their taſte. There muſt be ſomething very 
e bad in that man's performance, otherwiſe the people 
« would not be fo laviſh of their approbation,” ſaid 
Antigenides, a great innovator in the time of Pericles, 
upon hearing, at a diſtance, a violent burſt of applauſe 


to a player on the Flute, 


Wuen we look for a moment, however, at the end 
of Greek Muſic, we reſign all theſe improvements. That 
Muſic tended to make men ſimple, pure, and elevated; 
tended to raiſe them to glory. Nor was variety de- 
barred; on the very contrary, a latitude was allowed of 
the moſt beautiful kind; but all lying within ſacred 
lmits: the ro X&Xov, the ro WpeTov, the To . The two 


objects, ſays Ariſtides Quintilianus, were to eradicate 


wrath and luxury. He ſpeaks of the waxy u, good Song, 
as giving birth to good converſation, diſpoſitions, and 
babits, to honourable defires, and the beſt of actions. 
The Greeks only, ſays, he, have the right uſe of Mu- 
fic ; and of all other ftudies, none can eftablifh a Re- 
public ſo well, nor preſerve it ſo long when eſtabliſhed ; 
for with whatever Airs and Rythmi men are delighted, 
either in public or private, they are delighted with the 
moral diſpoſitions that have an affinity to them, 
Os To 
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To ſee how ſuch effects may have been poſlible, we 
need only look at the variety of their Muſic, the man- 


ner in which it was performed, and the great frequency 


of performance. 


Tux varieties of the genera and modes, however nu- 
merous, were only of a certain claſs : there being alſo a 
great variety of Airs depending upon compoſition, each 
having their character; of which kind were the different 
Nomes, or State Muſie, aſſigned by law for different 
occaſions ; and taking their names from different Ryth- 
mi, or from different nations. The rule was more looſe 
at Athens, and more ſtrict in Sparta; the Lacedzmo- 
nians, humorouſly called the Preſbyterians of Greece by 


Dr. Burney, having a Muſic that befitted the laws of 


Lycurgus : although, it may juſt only be obſerved, that 
this compariſon is flattering to the Preſbyterians; for, in 
place of having the merit to love Muſic, as the Lace- 
dzmonians did, they rather regard it, eſpecially in reli- 
gious ſervice, with averſion and fear. Among the Greeks 
alſo, in their private and ſocial meetings, Songs known 
by the name of Scolia, and in general of a moral and 
religious nature, were ſung by the company ; and every 
profeſſion in life ſeems to have had its peculiar Song, 


A myrtle-twig, or a. glaſs, was paſſed round, upon 
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which each ſung his Song : a mark of the honour paid 
to the Singer and to Muſic. 


Tus manner in which Muſic. was. performed in 
Greece, the whole aſſembly bearing ſo often a part, 
eould: not fail of the moſt general conſequences. It 
was not a few people who danced and ſung, while the 
Public fat as Spectators: SpeFator being a character 
which has chiefly made its appearance in the North of 
modern Europe, and would have chanced to have been 
taken for a Statue, had it been ſpied by an ancient 
Greek. The Greek Muſic, not only in its firſt begin- 
nings, but down paſt the age of Auguſtus, if we except 
only. the particular Muſic. of the. Theatre, appears to 

have been performed by Choruſſes, of all the men and 
women of the place, dancing and ſinging the praiſes of 
the Gods round Altars, Statues, and Temples, or on 
the Theatre itſelf, at the time of great ſolemnities. In 
the movement of the Chorus from the right hand and 

from the left, were the Stropbe and Antiſtrophe; when 

ſtationary, the Epode. From Polybius it appears, that, 
in the caſe of the Arcadians, his countrymen, every per- 
ſon took his ſhare in theſe Choruſſes at the Public 
Games till the age of thirty; and that the people in 
private meetings amuſed themſelves leſs with converſa- 
tion 
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tion than with alternate Songs. Homer ſpeaks fre- 
quently of Muſic in private life: a circumſtance in 
which the Muſic of Greece probably differed much from 
that of the Eaſt. Every man ſung: to hire Muſic, was 
a thing unknown. The natural effect of that general 
performance of ſuch Songs and high Dance was, to 
kindle and ſpread enthuſiaſm; and when we add to 


this, what appears from Homer and others, that the 
old Poets ſung and played often. extempore,. we can 
conceive the high degrees of emotion, which they might 
not only excite in themſelves, but transfuſe, with rap- 


ture, into thoſe who heard them. 


Hexs is the place to ſpeak of the queſtion, Did the 


ancient Comedian fg, or did he ſpeak in the Drama? 


or, as it has been expreſſed, was the Declamation 
noted? Thoſe who deny it, among whom is M. 
Duclos, go in the face of manifold authority, and of 
Ariſtotle in particular, who not only declares, that 
Tragedy muſt be accompanied with Muſic, but that 
Tragedy thereby receives its greateſt embelliſhment. 
Being ſenſible, however, that that authority was ſo 


expreſs, which they took the liberty to ſet altogether 


aſide, they have been driven to a compenſation, for 


which there is no warrant at all: a Baſs accompaniment 
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upon the Flute! and in a manner that is abſurd, as Dr. 
Burney has remarked; for they have given a Baſs upon 
a Treble - inſtrument. But there being no ſuch thing as 
an accompaniment, unleſs of Uniſon and Octave, ever 
known, we come back again to the queſtion. All 
antiquity anſwer, that the Comedian ſung. But one 
thing ſhould have drawn more attention. In the Dia- 
logue of Plutarch, we are informed that Archilochus, 
who flouriſhed near ſeven hundred years before Chriſt, and 
was one of the great fathers of Rythmus and of Iambic 
Verſe, made ſome of the Iambics be only ſpoken to the 
found of Inſtruments, while others were to be ſung, 
ra, AU NE et rah TI peo, Ta de, dec. and adds, that this 
was followed by the Tragic and alſo Dithyrambic Poets. 
Now Inſtruments accompanying mere Speaking, could 
only mark two things, the Accent, or the Rythmus, of 
the ſpeaker. But it has been found impoſſible to mark 
the Tune or Accent of the continuous or ſpeaking Voice 
by an Inftrument; and therefore, what was marked, 
muſt have been the Rythmus chiefly. In thoſe Verſes, on 
the contrary, which were ſung, every Note was muſical 
and diaftematic; for each Note of the Voice, it had 
been anciently the cuſtam, fore xp, fo have one on 
the Harp, the Inſtrument chiefly employed: all, 
therefore, was noted, like our Recitative in the modern 
EE Opera, 
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Opera. The ancient Muſic, in this caſe, we learn from 
Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, paid no regard to the 
Accents of Speech; and, at laſt, threw off alſo its 
Quantity. The difference between the ancient and the 
modern Recitative, we perceive to be, that the former 
had no accompaniment in Harmony, no Shakes, diffi- 
cult paſſages, or Rythmus, different from the language, 
except in later periods ; and laſtly, was not confined to 
a conſtant Recitative, ſome verſes, probably the leſs 
important, not being ſung, but merely ſpoken : both 
agree in not employing the Chroma. The Chorus un- 
doubtedly reſembled our Air and Dance, and had a 
Muſic of its own: for why, ſays Ariſtotle, are the 
 Hypodorian and Hypophrygian Modes not uſed in the 
Chorus, although in the Scenes? The Chorus came at 
hſt, in place of the Public, in Dramatic Repreſent- 
ations : whether the Public joined this Chorus at times, 
is not perfectly certain; but there is no doubt but they 
did, in the caſe of all other entertainments and ſolemnities. 


How could Muſic of this kind fail of effect; eſpeci- 
ally when ſo frequently performed: almoſt daily before 
the eye and the ear? Homer ſpeaks of the Greeks 
finging Pzans to Apollo all the day long - and employ- 
ments of this kind, beginning long before the fiege of 
— —— — Troy, 
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Troy, continued till the downfal of the Roman Empire; 
a period approaching to two thouſand years. The Mu- 
{ic of the Theatre, indeed, about the times of Alexan- 
der, was altered, or, in the beautifully pious ſenſe of 
the ancients, corrupted ; but we know nothing in parti- 
cular of that corruption, nothing of the new Time and 
Tune it introduced : the ſucceeding Writers continue to 
lay down only the perfect Science, without giving us the 


rules of what they held to be the depraved ; from 
which, probably, we are to conclude that theſe rules 


were very looſe, and changeable at the will of the Per- 
former. However this may have been, Muſic in all 
times was performed, almoſt without interruption. 

The Greek was to be found in the public places, join- 
ing in the Dance and the Song : what could have fitted 
out fleets and armies, was expended to entertain him at 
the Theatre. When the enemy was at the gate, when 
the tyrant was to be expelled, that ſame Greek re- 
nounced all ; courted danger, and death. 'The pleaſures 


he enjoyed in peace, in place of relaxing, made his 


mind animated and great. Muſic was Religion ; and 
the Great Games were expreſsly called Sacred. In the 
whole of theſe Games, trials of ſkill in Muſic formed 


a conſiderable part; and the Pythic were appropriated 


to that end alone. 
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« The ancient Greek inſtitutions,” ſays the immortal 
Monteſquieu, © were formed for war and gymnaſtic 
<« exerciſe: their law-givers found it expedient to in- 
«© troduce Muſic, to correct the evils that might enſue ; 
© not that Muſic could inſpire Virtue, for that is in- 
«© conceivable, but to ſoften a ferocity of manners.” 
How could Monteſquieu, habituated to great ideas, 
think fo highly of Law-givers! Law-givers may con- 
tinue and fix what is already introduced ; and in this, 
prove a ſingular ſagacity : poſſibly, the great Writer 
meant no more; but with reſpect to Muſic, he had 
probably not inquired far into it, or it had even eſcaped 
his recollection, that Greek Muſic was accompanied 
with Poetry. Yet even without Poetry, ſimple Ryth- 
mus and Air may inſpire Virtue, for they, as well as 
Dance, as immediately will be obſerved, can repreſent 
the manners and paſſions of men; and Virtue, like all 
other things, may be acquired by habit. The mind 
may become aſſimilated to the Time and Tune ſhe is 
accuſtomed to hear; and acquire a predilection for the 
paſſions they excite. | 


An idea of what ancient Greek Muſic was, may thus 
at laſt open upon us. Were it permitted to ſpeak freely 
my own opinion, it was a Muſic very limited in many 
R r reſpects ; 
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reſpects; and not capable of much elegance or taſte. 
That it was not a ſubtle laborious thing, appears from 
the Poet himſelf ſetting the Muſic, the Attitude, and 
Geſture of his Piece; and which was not the caſe among 
the Romans, probably from being leſs fimple. How then 
had Muſic ſuch effects, known no where but in Greece? 
For the plaineſt of all reaſons. It was level to the capa- 
city of all the Greeks: it was loud: it was flow: it was 
particular: it was the companion of the people: it was 
pathetic, and ſpoke to their hearts. The Rythmus, the 
ſovereign part, was ſo plain, as in the language we 
have already employed, to fall wholly under the judg- 
ment of the mind: the loweſt ranks, the mariner, 
weaver, carpenter, could ſoon take an intereſt in it, and 
become judges : could ſoon know the tone, the walk, 
and geſture of the paſſions. Few are aware, let it be 
obſerved, of the effects of frequency and of habit. 
We ſee a ſmall breath of air move, at laſt, a heavy 
pendulum ; merely from being blown upon it without 
interruption. The powers of Muſic, acting almoſt 
without ceaſing upon the whole nation, no wonder it is 
ſaid the Greek Harpers led rocks and trees after them; 
for they actually charmed the peaſants and lower orders 
in life, who, in all countries whatever, may be figura- 
tively repreſented by ſtocks and ſtones. 
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Conceive, however, what we will of the ſimplicity 
and defects of ancient Muſic, we come inevitably, at 
| laſt, to this concluſion, that it was the nobleſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the kind, ever made upon earth. It was to 
make men wiſe, and temperate, and good: the beſt 
bleſſings that can fall upon mortals. It is not a Muſi- 
cian we ſhould apply to, eſpecially a modern one, and 
aſk, what he thinks of ancient Muſic ? Poſlibly he, of 
all perſons, would be the moſt unfit to anſwer : having 
one ſenſe only in perfection. We muſt go to a Legiſla- 
tor, a Philoſopher : they will tell us, that as Wiſdom 
is better than Folly, and Innocence better than Plea- 
ſure, ſo is the Greek Muſic better than that of all other 


nations. In the happy ages of Greece, Virtue was to 


be ſeen in the Dance; and Religion upon the Lyre. 
This was that Orpheus and Amphion, who charmed a 
rude age] T he leſſons of Virtue, independent of all 
foreign aid, wonderfully attract the ingenuous ear; but 
when expreſſed in Numbers, and conveyed by Melody, 
they carry rapture to the heart. When the ancient Poet 
ſung to his Harp, the Story gave charms to the Sound ; 

the voice of Wiſdom was in the Notes ; the hand of 
Virtue was on the Strings; the mind was encouraged or 


reclaimed ; melted into pity, or fired into heroifm and 


revenge. 8 
. Mus 10 
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Music among the Romans had a fate conſiderably 
different from that in Greece; not that the ends to be 
ſerved in the one caſe, were very different from thoſe in 
the other, but that the Romans had more powerſul 
objects to attract them; and a career more public and 
lengthened to run. In. Greece, a number of ſmall 
ſtates found themſelves ſettled together, nearly on a 
footing of equality in laws, territory, valour, and civi- 
lization. No ſtate could aſpire at dominion over the 
reſt ; and the conſequence ſeems to have been, that an 
idea of a general balance of power being ſuggeſted, ſerved 
as the common principle of all their political intereſts. 
Views of conqueſt were cut off : the Greeks were leſt 
to a degree of reſt; to practiſe Arts; to wage only little 
wars of retaliation or defence : and in this ſtate to con- 
tinue till a foreign power appeared, firſt in the armies of 
Macedon, next in thoſe of Rome, to cruſh the confe- 
deracy, and put an end to the liberties of the whole. 
The caſe was almoſt the reverſe in Italy. A general 
inequality obtained : there were no common views : the 
idea of conqueſt was to open upon the firſt nation who 
remained victorious in the field: a ſeries of neighbouring 
| people were, in their turns, to be ſubdued by that na- 
tion: no leiſure or taſte for the Arts in the mean while 
ariſing, and at laſt an univerſal dominion to be obtained. 
That 
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That nation was the Roman. Theſe Lords of Italy, 
born to rule mankind, and too lofty for fine feelings, 
were averſe to learn all Arts whatever; two only ex- 
cepted : but thoſe the nobleſt that can be practiſed by 
men, the Arts of handling arms, and of tilling the 
ground. Yet when the more powerful entertainments 
of the field were for a time ſuſpended, this people culti- 
vated Muſic, Games, and the Theatre: but conſtant to 
themſelves, it is to be obſerved, that the more maſſy 
and palpable pleaſures were ever their choice : the Cir- 
cus and Amphitheatre were the places where the Roman 
delighted to fit; and even in the Theatre, Tragedy and 
Comedy never flouriſhed : Satire, Mimes, Pantomimes, 
Gladiators, drew excluſively the vaſt audiences of dege- 


nerate falling Rome; who, even in her ſetting ſun, 
diſplayed a magnificence of corruption, that could be- 


long only to that people, who had ſhaken the globe. 


A PARTICULAR Hiſtory of Roman Mutie cannot be 
attained, from the Writers that have reached us; nor, 
probably, is there much to be related concerning it. 
Neither Theory nor Practice, even in the beſt days of 
Rome, proſpered much. Vitruvius attempted to treat 

of Muſic, and did it in a Roman faſhion, roughly; 
although, indeed, it was hardly in his power to do 
otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, for want of Latin terms; and of which he 
complains. In the latter periods of the Empire, Boe- 


tius, and others, aroſe to explain the Greek Theory; j 
but it was not tilb the Chriſtian Fathers took Muſic 
actually into their ſervice, that it may be ſaid to have 
got a firm footing in Italy: and which it preſerves till 
this day. The Diatonum being the only Genus, and 
the Flute the only, or chief Inſtrument of the Romans, 


however excellent in themſelves, ſhew the limited com- 
paſs of the Art among them. 


Vr the notion of a borrowed Muſic, as in moſt other 
caſes, 1s only to be admitted in part. The Romans, in 
the earlieſt times, had Muſic of their own; for which 
we have the clear authority both of Cicero and Quinti- 
lian. Our Fathers, fay they, in the reign of Numa, 
had Flutes and Harps at their feaſts; and the Verſes of 


the Sali; had a carmen, that is, they were ſung : the 
Salii, while they danced and ſung Hymns, beating 
Time upon the Sacred Shields. A Military Muſic of 


Trumpets and Horns, to a great extent, was eſtabliſhed 
by Servius Tullius. That the early Muſic, however, of 
the Romans, was rather for the purpoſe of Religion 
than of Pleafure, appears from the anxiety at Rome, 
ſeveral hundred years after it was built, upon a ſeceſſion 


of 
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of the Flute- players: the ſolemnities, in that caſe, were [| 
incomplete ; and had it not been for ſcruples of Reli- | 
gion, the Flute-players had probably been permitted to | 
remain in Tibur, the place to which they had with- | 
drawn, as long as they pleaſed. i 

Mus1c for mere mirth, ſeems, for a long time, to | 
have been rather private: the Spectaculum Circi, or | 
wreſtling, racing, and combat of wild beafts, had | 
predominated alone in public ; till ſo late a period as 1 
near four hundred years after the building of the city, 9 
the Ludi Scenici, dramatic repreſentations, were added 9 
to the popular amuſement. In the beginning of the . 
ſeventh book of the Hiſtory of Livy, we are told of ” Wh 
the origin of theſe Ludi, and of the improvements that _— i 


afterwards aroſe; but in ſo conciſe and huddled a 
manner, as to be unworthy of an able hiftorian. Livy, 
indeed, it may be remarked, is a ſingular phenomenon 
in his line; for, along with great powers, in very ele- 
gant, and ſometimes ſublime writing, we would be 
tempted to ſuppoſe, that he was a man of no other 
parts, incapable of ideas and reflection; were it not for 
the like practice of not a few other ancient hiſtorians, of 
ſeldom mingling philoſophy with hiſtorical detail. From 
this paſſage in his Hiſtory, it appears that the Romans, 
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in the time of a plague, through that piety which cha- 
racteriſes the old world, ſent to Tuſcany for better 
Muſicians than their own, to appeaſe the divine 
wrath. The Tuſcan players, fays Livy, danced to the 
ſound of a Flute, ne carmine ullo, without Poetry or 
Words in Song; fine imitandorum carminum aft, 
without adapting their Dance to any Words. And in 
doing fo, he adds, haud indecoros motus dabant, their 
motions were not ungraceful : from all which it ſhould 
ſeem, that the Tuſcan Dance had a meaning of its 
own, was an independent thing; like the modern 

| Minuet, or other ſuch Dances. This being fo, it is to 
be conceived, that the Art had been carried farther in 
Tuſcany, by an entire ſeparation of Poetry from Muſic 
and Dance, than any where elſe among ancient nations ; 
and this is one proof, among others, of the Fine Arts 
having once flouriſhed in that country, in a high 
degree; but whoſe hiſtory has been thruſt aſide, like 
that of Carthage, by the reſiſtleſs current of the Roman 
fortune. The muſical Inſtruments of ancient Etruria, 
of late diſcovered and given to the Public, apparently 
ſuperior in conſtruction to thoſe of Greece and Rome, 
give a countenance to theſe conjectures. However that 
may have been, let two circumſtances here draw our 
attention : the Roman youth, in imitating the Tuſcans, 
continues 
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continues Livy, uſed iaconditis Verſibus, rude Veiſe; 
in the next place, ec abſoni a voce motus erant, the 
Dance was adapted to the words. Now, from theſe, I 
am led to infer, that although the Romans imitated the 
Tuſcans, and farther aſſumed from them the name of 
Hiſter, yet that they returned back again to the cuſtoms 
of their Fathers in retaining Poetry, and of conſequence 
adapting Muſic and Dance to Poetry. From which, 
while they took part from the Tuſcans, they took part 
from themſclves ; in this, manifeſting a character of their 
own. 


WL ſuch was the rude Verſe of the Roman youth, 
compoſed for occaſions of mirth, and known by the 
name of Satire, and of Feſcennine, from the town 
Feſcennia in Tuſcany, the Tuſcan performers, much 
farther advanced, had ſuggeſted the more elegant and 
noble entertainments of Dramatic Muſic. The rough 
warrior Games were tempered ; and at laſt, about one 
hundred years after the firſt ſource of the Ludi Scenici, 
in the irregular and alternate Feſcennine, a more orderly 
Poem, in which a Fable was introduced, came upon the 
Theatre; and along with it, an alteration was made in 
the practice of Muſic peculiar to the Romans, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing it from that of the Greeks. Near two hun- 

S's | dred 
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dred years had now elapſed fince Sophocles and Euripides 
had flouriſhed in Greece, when Livius Andronicus, a 
Greek, introduced into Rome the Dramatic Poem of 
his country ; and he ſoon followed it by a ſeparation of 
the Dance and Geſture from the Song. This laft event 
is aſcribed to accident; to Andronicus himſelf becoming 
| hoarſe, and employing another perſon to ſing, while he 
continued to perform the Dance and Geſture ſingly, 
with more agility and eaſe. But there ſeems little doubt 
that this ſeparation muſt have ſoon taken place: the 
Romans were about to go on with great ſteps to rid 
themſelves of Verſe altogether. Beſides, the Theatres 


of Rome came to be exceedingly large, even compared 


with thoſe of Greece ; that of Scaurus ſeems enough to 
have held a whole Greek nation; for it could contain, 
it is ſaid, eighty thouſand ſpectators: the ſmalleſt The- 
atre at Rome, that of Marcellus, held twenty-two thou- 
ſand. The ſame Actor could not both fng the Verſe 
and perform Geſture, without much fatigue ; and even 


in /peaking the Verſe, the long and fixed Tones of the 


diaftematic Voice behoved to be uſed ; that is, Recita- 
tive was neceſſary: becauſe, as it is well known, theſe 
Tones only can reach to a great diſtance. Hence, while 
ſome Verſes were /poken only on the Greek Theatre, the 
whole were obliged to be ſung at Rome, Donatus, in- 
deed, 
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deed, uſes the word pronuntio, in the caſe of the Dialogue; 
but if he mean by this, mere /peaking, ſuch a practice 
could only have taken place when ſinging was almoſt 
totally baniſhed, in thoſe latter periods of the Empire, 
in which he wrote. 


Tun Greek Drama was at firſt only a Chorus: a 
Fable was introduced by way of Epiſode; afterwards the 
Fable became the principal part, and the Chorus the 
Interlude; yet, in both caſes, the Chorus was a great 
and effential part. It was not a little different at Rome : 


The taſte for Muſic was not ſo high: a Chorus never 


was known in the Latin Comedy; nor is it clear that it 
took place, at leaſt that it always took place, in Tra- 
gedy. There was even no place for a Chorus in the 
diſpoſition of a Roman Theatre, for the Senators and 
Veſtals fat in the Orcheſtra, that place which the Chorus 
occupied in Greece. In place of the Chorus, ſhould 
ſeem to have come the Canticum ; where one ſingle 
Comedian, after the manner of Andronicus, performed 
the Geſture and Dance ; leaving the Song and words to 
another. But when the Dialogue, Diverbia, returned, 
then both Song and Geſture were re- united again in one 
and the ſame performer: diverbiaque tantum, ſays Livy, 
?pſorum voci relicta. While the Greek Cantica or Cho- 
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rus formed a part of the piece, the opinion of Dr. Bur- 
ney ſeems reaſonable, that the Roman Canticum was 
quite a detached Interlude, like that in the modern 
Italian Opera; and had no connection with the Solilo- 
quy, whoſe ſtyle differs little or nothing from the reſt 
of the Play. Flutes alone ſeem to have formed the In- 
terlude in Comedy: 7ibicen vos interea hic dele&averit, 
ſaid one, in Plautus, at the cloſe of an Act. The Can- 
ticum was thus the ſhining part of a Roman Play ; and 
the Geſture or Dance ſeem to have been the ſhining part 
of the Canticum. They who aſpired at greateſt fame 
ſought it here : Roſcius was not called the Speaker or the 
Singer, although he both — and * but the Dan- 


cer, n 


The Roman genius led to entertainments, in which 
the motions of the body formed the chief part. Of the 
Ludi Scenici, regular Tragedy and Comedy appear to 
have been the leaſt frequented. The irregular Satires, 
which took their name from Atella, a town in Cam- 
pania, borrowed, ſays Livy, from the Oſci, and the 
Farces of the Mimi, or Planipedes, were the favourites 
of the Roman people. Of all ſuch entertainments, 
the Azellani were moſt reſpected; Roman citizens per- 
formed them ; while all others, and the liberal Arts in 


general, 
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the world has never beheld before nor fince : a vaſt peo- 
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the excellence to which they carried Geſture and Moral 
Dance, is beyond our conception; for, according to 
Ariſtotle, a Dancer, without either Poetry or Muſic, 
could repreſent all the manners, the actions, and the 
paſſions of men. When Cicero himſelf, as we learn 
from Ariſtides Quintilianus, beheld Roſcius performing 
VI prorg provorg, Rau TE|0KG aYEVEC KA QRUNOK, Dance and Ge/. ure 
alone, and even theſe degenerate and depraved, he was 
filled with ſuch amazement, as to declare that Roſcius 
could only have come among mankind v H, by the 


providence of the Gods. The vaſt application of Nero 


to the performance of Mufic, ſhews it to have been held 
an effeminate vicious thing, otherwiſe he would not 
have courted it; and his friends and court falling aſleep 


while he himſelf performed, leaping walls to get rid of 
him, or counterfeiting death in order to be carried out 
to their funerals, lead us to divide the blame between 


the performer and the hearers, and to conclude that the 


Romans would hardly confine themſelves to an enter- 
tainment of mere Muſic, but through dint of force. 
Pure Pantomime ſeems to have ſucceeded under the Em- 
perors, and along with the Shews of the Circus, to 


have operated like magic upon all ranks of men. 


Then, for ſeveral ages, was to be ſeen a ſpectacle, which 


ple, 
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the Theatre, ſtanding bye a Temple or Palace, opened its 
vaſt ſpaces to receive them ; and high ſtructures of Ar- 
chitecture reigned around. Porticos roſe above Porticos, 
affording covered walks, ornamented with trees and 
ſhrubs; and behind the Stage, roſe a fagade of the three 
principal Orders of Archite&ure. The ancient Drama 
was a magnificent aſſemblage of Muſic, Poetry, Mimi, 
Dancers, Painting, Architecture, Gardening, Perfumes : 
and men frequented it in the open day, as if it had 
been the buſineſs of life ; while in the modern world, it 
comes as a relaxation, to which even the idle and the 
profligate make their eſcape in the dark. 


PERFORMANCE being under the open air, rendered the 
number of Inſtruments immenſe, in order that they 
might be heard. The Organum hydraulicum of the 
Romans, a large and ſeemingly ingenious Inſtrument, 
although, according to Vitruvius, having only four, or 
five, or ſix, or eight Pipes, it muſt have been far ſhort 
in that reſpect of the modern Organ, which has more 
than a thouſand ; and where water ſeems to have been 
employed to preſs the air equally into the Pipes, appears 
to have taken its birth from the magnitude of the Ro- 
man Theatre. Tertullian, indeed, gives a different, 
and much more magnificent idea of it: but whether we 
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ing it, ac- 


Face- playing, too 


te a performance, gave way to that of other mem- 
places, to g 


j 


The. Performers, in the 
Maſks enlarged their fea- 


next place, entered in a dreſs which raiſed them above 
tures, and expreſſed a variety of character; heightened 
their complexion; and, in the manner of Speaking 


Trumpets, ſtrengthened their Voice. 
iret aures. 


2 


FINE ARTS 
In the large Theatres of Greece and 
in proper 


deed, after very conciſely deſcrib 
Rome, metallic aſes, tuned to all the Notes of two 


DIOF A 


follow the one account or the other, its conſtruction 
ri 


has hitherto proved too difficult to be underſtood. 
knowledges it to be an ob/cura res—neque omnibus 


expedita, ad intelligendum, præter eos, qui in his gene- 
on a narrower ſcale. Theatres of wood, reſounding more 


eaſily of themſelves, did not require this help. 
means, ut quæcunque vox eſſet in ſcena, clarior & ſua- 


Performer; while in ſmall towns, to ſave expence, 
earthen veſſels were made to ſerve the ſame purpoſe, and 
ſtructing Theatres, ſays Vitruvius, Architects uſed every 


Octaves, and embracing the three Genera of ancient 
Uniſon, and thereby highly fortify the Notes of the 


Muſic, 
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Tux applauſe of the Audience correſponded to what 
they ſaw and heard. Horace compares it, to the ſound- 
ing of the foreſt of Garganus ; and to the Tuſcan ſea, 

_ roaring in a ſtorm, The Pieces themſelves, if we may 
judge of what is loſt by what is preſerved, ſuited and 
ſupported the whole. The favourite events of the Greek 
Theatre were vaſt, awful, and præternatural. The 


Oedipus of Sophocles, is too exceſſive for a modern Au- 


dience. Prodigies, Madneſs, h fie, involuntary Crimes, 
through force of Deſtiny or in | obedience to Oracles, 
Inceſt, Parricide, human Sacrifices ; were the terrible 
tranſactions of an ancient Stage, Impreſſions of an 
aſtoniſhing kind, were required by an. ancient Public ; 
and the means employed by the Dramatic Poet, ſeem 


fully able to have produced them. 
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and 


lent; 


From 
What 


in a ſtate 
firſt meet us, are, the Governments in modern Europe, 


* 


, 
From. the great 


c Continue 


ion, 


hat the whole cha- 
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CHAPTER FIFTH, 
the character of one nat 


The Hiſtory of Muff 


HERE any ſingle quality of moment is found 
here would hence be the ſtrongeſt temptat 


in 


, yet leſs favourable to liberty than the anc 


d 


mite 


nations, t 
Manufacture, altering, in a high degree, the purſuits 


the general taſte and ſpirit of mankind were, in the 
which, although, in general, far from being very unli- 
and beſides, a ſpirit of Trade, and an employment in 


two caſes, extremely unlike to one another. 


though we had no other evidence, to conclude, that 
what cauſes has this revolution come to paſs ? 


entirely different from the ſame quality in that of an- 
revolution in Muſic, in paſſing from ancient to modern 


other, there is reaſon to conceive, t 
racer may be very different in both. 


W 
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and inclinations of men. Ariſing from theſe, is to be 
obſerved, a greater diſtinction of ranks, and, of con- 
ſequence, a greater diſtinction of pleaſures, in civil 
ſociety; and proceeding from the ſame cauſes, a ſepa- 
ration of mankind from one another, naturally following 
the ſeparation of the Arts: to which alſo is added, a 
more regular and conſtant employment in each buſineſs 
and calling of life. Hence the more liberal enjoyments 
given up to the great; while the lower ranks, deprived 
of idleneſs, are tied each more cloſely to the diſcharge 
of that daily labour, upon which depends the enjoyment 
of their daily bread. While, in ancient times, buſineſs 
was often periodical only, and the labourer and mechanic 
permitted to meet with their fellows, and even their 
ſuperiors, if the term may be allowed, at Feſtivals, 
Games, and the Theatre; the modern, ſhut up by 
himſelf, hangs at his taſk from morning to night: the 


| ſpare time he enjoys, is to recruit his body and his 


limbs; or to. expend: the ſurplus of his gain, in exceſſes 
of meat and of drink. You ſee him in this ſtate in every 
country: in Holland, commonly reputed to be free; 
and in France, commonly reputed to be enſlaved. On 
the other hand, the modern Gentleman, raiſed above 
toil, conſcious of poliſh and refinement, courts pleaſures 
which the vulgar cannot reliſh; and ſeeks to enjoy them 


in 
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ſucceſs is unknown. The continued irruptions and 
conqueſts from the North and Eaſt, put the Roman 
world in conſtant fluctuation : nothing ſtood fixed: 
the {ſword was ſeldom ſheathed ; and the leiſure and 
peace which at times were 'enjoyed, were not of that 
kind which refreſh the mind, or cheriſh the Arts. It 
was the leiſure of robbers and aſſaſſins; ſpent in de- 
vouring what had been already ſeized, and in meditating 
freſh ſchemes of injuſtice and depredation. Under 
Charlemagne, half a century of this kind of horrid 

' tranquillity was enjoyed in Germany and France. 
This mixed ſcene continued for near fix hundred years: 
ſo long and fo troubled a night was that which paſſed ; 
till, at laſt, in the tenth-and in the eleventh centuries, 
the dawnings of light began to break. 


Mopzan Muſic had, in ſome ſenſe, its ſource in the 
Church. While all Religions equally agree in employ- 
ing that Art, the Chriſtian worſhip; making its appear- 
ance in the world without offerings, ſacrifices, images, 
and other engines of religious ſervice, ſeems, as if by 
compenſation, to .have had recourſe to Muſic, in a 
latitude peculiar to itſelf. Hence the great zeal of the 
_ early Fathers for Muſic ; while, at the ſame time, the 
dramatic and other Muſic of the Greeks and Romans, 
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was the conſtant ſubject of their invective, as refined 


and profane. 
P/alm-finging, famous in the Chriſtian Church, took 


They drew a line of ſeparation : and 


And 


a ſimple diſpaſſionate Melody, ſung either by 


irth 
all the people in Uniſon, or by alternate bands. 


b 


Its 


In 


this we obſerve the force of ſituation, and of the 


No toleration was yet hung out by the State 


Chriſtians were watched and perſecuted; could carry no 


other Inſtrument about with them than the Voice 
aſſembling ſo often, in darkneſs and in fear, a vocal, 


Times. 


and 
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nocturnal, and dejected Pſalmody was the conſequence. 


Inſtruments appeared only under Conſtantine, the firſt 
Chriſtian Emperor in the fourth age; and theſe of the 


moſt ſober and graveſt kind, 


of 
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Tux Greek Fathers in the ſame age gave the firſt 


p 


x 


The Biſhops of An- 


* 
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form to the Muſic of the Church 


tioch and Tarſus inſtituted Chaunts and Hymns; the 
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Verſes of which, the ſame with thoſe of the Greeks and 


Romans ; and the Muſic, in the D 
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1c Modes of the 
When 


Iatonic 


Choirs of Singers, placed oppoſite to one 


another, founded what has been called a Choral Service, 
or, Antiphonal Mufic ; and which has continued in the 


world, in chaunting the Divine Offices, till this day. 
— 


religious Muſic of the greater part of the Chriſtian 


ſame people. 
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When the whole congregation ſung, the Muſic was 


termed Symphony : a form adopted afterwards by Cal- 
vin; and when two bands ſung alternately, it was called 


Antiphony and Reſponſaria; adopted * the Churches of 
Luther and Rome. 


Sr. Amzrost, Biſhop of Milan, carrying the Muſic 


of the Eaſt into the Weſt, eſtabliſhed, and perhaps 


invented, his famous Chaunt in the fourth century; and 
along with it, introduced the P/a/mi/tz, an Order of 
Clergy, to perform it in the Church : after which there 
was no memorable improvement, till Pope Gregory, in 


the faxth century, deviſed the Chaunt that has ſince 


gone by his name. 


Foux Modes, known by the name of Authentic, con- 
ſtituted the Chaunt of Ambroſe ; and four added to 
theſe, and called Plagal, that of Gregory; the latter of 


which have been thought the Adjun&s of the former ; 


and moſt probably the whole coincided exactly with the 
Diatonic Modes of ancient Greece; for we cannot con- 
ceive that there was any temperament, or difficult ope- 
ration of any kind, in theſe early days. The four 
Modes of Ambroſe, if we truſt to the Theory of Anci- 


ent Muſic, given in a former Chapter of this Work, 
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Time is ſlow; and having only two Notes; each {yl 
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c continue. ſtill 6 in 


ing only to differ 
Germany and France, who, overawed by the example of 


learned have not found ſufficient remains of this Chaunt 
> 
chiefly from the Gregorian, in cloſing upon the Fourth 
fon, have ſhewn a 


it appear 


elr expre 


The Melody of both Chaunts goes but 
Uu 


a ſhort way out of ſingle Octave, without any artificial 
„ fave that of Uniſon and Octave. 


T hey paſſed. into England, according to 
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* 


true taſte, in preſerving them, in every age, without 


accompaniment 


Sven are the Eccleſiaſtical Chaunts, Modes, or 
Tones ; but better known in common life by the names 


of Canto fermo, Plain-chaunt, Plain-ſong. 


\ 


finding them ſuited to Religion, by the grandeur, ſim- 


plicity, and wildneſs of th 


innovation. 
Bede, in the ſeventh century; and 


of the Key; the favourite Interval of Greek Muſic ; and 


ſaid to be retained in the Harmony of modern Greece at 
this day; and not only ſo, but to have long prevailed 
lable having one; and the Melody ſolemn; approaching 


Semitones ; with little change of Key; and with no 
more to reading than to ſinging. 


Hypolydian, and Hypophrygian of the Greeks. 


to aſcertain its character 


in Italy itſelf. 
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and to endow Seminaries for its cultivation : the buſineſs 
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Italy, ſoon adopted the Canto fermo ; although France, 


in the eighth century, made a preſumptuous effort to 
throw it off, but without ſucceeding; checked, accord- 
ing to many Writers, by its own Sovereign, Charle- 


magne himfelf. Prayers and penitential offices came to 
be all ſung to the Chaunt of Gregory; which pervaded 
almoſt every part of the Service: the Monks knew no 
other Muſic; and the moſt zealous endeavours of the 
Church were always exerted to maintain it. After the 
invention of Harmony, it was long the great and pious 


employment of Compoſers, to adorn Canto fermo by 


help of the new Art: that Canto being the only ſub- 
ject upon which they wrought. Secular Muſic bound 


itſelf in reverence to this ſimple narrow ſyſtem of the 


Church, for ſeveral hundred years ; gradually making 
its eſcape from it, but not effectually, till it mounted 


the Stage, after the Reformation. 


Tar foundations of Muſic were laying in the ſixth 
century, The virtuous and accompliſhed Boetius wrote 
then his Treatiſe, which, although hard to be under- 


ſtood, and referring entirely to the Theory of Greek 


Muſic, was univerſally read and ftudied for many ages: 
Pope Gregory was at infinite pains to regulate Muſic, 


and 
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and all knew it. Let but a trifle of learning be only 
diffuſed wide, and it will ſoon be ſeen upon Society; 
and this remains true, although it be admitted in ſome | 
degree to Dr. Burney, that the Muſic of the Church, 


in the early and middle ages, was little better than a for- 
tuitous concourſe of Sounds. 


| Kin length, in the eighth century, it has been con- 


jectured by ſome, that Mufic-in-parts was invented, 


although generally brought to a lower origin ; and this, 
although able judges have thought otherwiſe, was pro- 


bably the caſe; and that from certain circumſtances, 
which do not appear to have drawn the particular atten- 


tion of Writers. I refer to the ancient profeſſion of 
Fonglery, or Minſirelſy. Under the general appellation 
of Jongleur and Minſtrel, ſynonymous names, it is well 
known were comprehended ſeveral claſſes, into which 
that craft ſubdivided itſelf : the Troubadours, the more 
noble and generous of theſe, who compoſed Songs, both 
the Words and Tune, eſpecially the former: the Chan- 


teurs, or mere Singers of theſe Songs: the Conteurs and 


| Diſeurs, or Story-tellers, who, it is likely, employed a 


kind of Recitative:: And the Jongleurs or Minſtrels, 
ſtrictly ſo called, who accompanied the Singers with In- 
ſtrumental Muſic. While che primitive Minſtrelſy, 

: there 
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there can be little doubt, generally united all theſe 
four departments in one {ingle perſon, it is the laſt of 
thoſe claſſes, or that of the Jongleur, in his capacity of 
Inſtrument-player, and the moſt ignoble and deſpiſed, 
poſſibly, of all the reſt, that I am apt to look to for 
the origin of Harmony. It ſeems probable, in the firſt 


place, that this claſs of Jongleurs was very ancient; at 


leaſt as ancient as the others. Sali, Scurre, Mimi, 
Hiſtriones, Foculatores, who, it is to be believed took 
their birth in the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, becauſe 
we find them, as well as the Minſtrels, in ſuch numbers 


in the eighth, probably furniſhed the greater part of 
the popular amuſement. Secular Songs, although, no 
doubt, they likewiſe exiſted, yet they cannot be con- 


ceived to have prevailed ſo much. Muſic, properly ſo 
called, was to be found chiefly i in the Church alone ; 
and the Church employed only the Latin tongue. 
Modern languages were, in theſe times, hardly begin- 


ning to form: they were not fit for Poetry: there was 
no ſuch thing truly then, as Poetry and Poets. Now 


as it appears to be, the Poetry and matter of Songs, 


eſpecially i in early times, that give Songs a currency and 


a popularity, if theſe be in any remarkable degree awant- 


ing, we can more readily conceive that two effects might 


follow ; the chief popular amuſement would be a mere 
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proſe-narrative of battles, heroic deeds, atchievements, 
and virtues of Patrons, ſung in a poor Recitative, or 
Canting Diſcourſe ; and ſecondly, Tunes, and Inſtru- 
mental Muſic, or in other words, Minſtrelſy, ſtrictly ſo 
called, would ſtand often by itſelf, unaccompanied with 
Poetry, and only come occaſionally in at Interludes, 
Cadences, and Choruſſes, the words of which, if there 
were any, might be only mere gamut or gibberiſh, as 


hey 1 8 down, fa lal de ra la, and ſuch like. 


FROM ed and Voices in theſe Interludes and 
Choruſſes ſounding all at once, Harmony may have had 
a very early origin. So far back as the fifth century, it 
appears from Sidonius Apollinaris, in his character of 
Theodoric, King of the Goths, that a number of voices 

and Inſtruments in concentus, were in uſe: Wem 
concentus medietatum acroama ſimul intonans.” 
From which practice we may infer, that Words and 
Poetry would, on ſuch occaſions, be dropped, becauſe 


they would have been drowned by ſuch a ſimultaneous 
concentus. 


— Haxwonv is that kind of invention, where the laſt 
ſteps lie ſo remote from the firſt, that however rapidly 
the train might be followed in times of Science, yet, in 
illiterate and barbarous ages, the ſeeds of the Art muſt 


have 
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have been infallibly ſown by accident, not by deſign ; 
and this accident, probably, took place in thoſe periods 
in which Muſic was ſo often occaſionally disjoined from 
Poetry. The Air or Tune, in theſe caſes, would be 
the chief part; the words and ſenſe often nothing. In 
ſuch circumſtances, it is manifeſt that ſimultaneous 
Sounds, whether the ſame or different from one an- 
other, could interfere but little with the ſenſe ; for they 
could not diſturb the ſenſe, if there were no ſenſe. A 
licentious low troop of Jongleurs, whoſe object was 
noiſe, novelty, trick, and amuſement, might often, at 


Cadences, Choruſſes, or by themſelves, make a multi- 


tude of Inſtruments and Voices ftrike different Notes all 
at once; and hence lay the firſt foundations of an un- 
ſtudied and fortuitous Harmony. They might long do 
ſo, for we have no proof of Harmony till the eighth 
age, without intending any thing, and without even 
perceiving, at firſt, the happy conjunctions of Sound 
that chance at times produced; till at length remarking 


what ſo often happened, they might with to recal, and 


to repeat, and hence think of rules for ſimultaneous 


Muſic. Hiſtory here gives us little light; and I give 


up the ſubject to the more learned; being unable, from 
all that I have read, to gueſs at a better origin of Har- 
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Tun Jongleur I thus look upon as fitting at the helm 
of Modern Mukic, although thruft often aſide by two 
cauſes, and thoſe almoſt irreſiſtible; the barbariſm of 
the times, and the deſpotiſm of the Church. He, in 
the mean while, reſiſted both, though in vain : Barba- 
riſm had to run her long and horrid career; and the 
Church, I had almoſt faid, had to do the ſame. In 
thoſe times, when war was the trade of men, the pro- 
feſſion of Jongleur was ignoble; he hung about the 
doors of the wealthy and of the great, amuſing them 
with tricks and dexterity of performance; - and, in 
return, a kind hand was ftretched ſecretly forth to 
receive him, and that in proportion to the very preca- 
riouſneſs and hardſhips to which the fortunes of men 
were then ſo frequently expoſed. He was knocking for 
admiſſion to himſelf and his Art, centuries before they 
could be admitted; and after that event came round, 
overſet with his ſucceſs, abandoned to licentiouſneſs and 
vulgar vice, conſigned to infamy, he was firſt reſtrained, 
and at laſt ſuppreſſed, over all Europe, to make way 
for the refined and noble eſtabliſhments of Dramatic and 
other Secular Muſic in the fixteenth century, but to 
which mere Jonglery itſelf had, eight hundred years 
before that time, given the firſt birth. After all that 
has been {aid about the ingenuity of inventors, it ſeems 
7 thus 
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thus ſtill probable, that, in the ſeventh or eighth cen- 
tury, of which no man can ſpeak with certainty, the 
lawleſs untutored Jongleur, cauſing Voices or Inſtru- 
ments ſtrike different Notes at the ſame time, may 
have long given the example of an accidental Harmony; 
having little concern in Poetry, he was left more at 
freedom to perform in as many ſimultaneous Sounds as 


he pleaſed. 


Tu Jongleur, or Minſtrel, continued more than 
two centuries the only Secular Muſician in Europe, till 


afterwards joined by his betters; held in public diſre- 


pute indeed, but privately welcomed by all. He was 
a plant of the times; but the foil on which he grew, 


long refuſed to nouriſh him, and the ſky frowned over- 
head. He wrought inſenſibly, however, on the obdu- 
racy of his materials; and came in, to temper the 
ferocity of the laity, and the auſterity of the Church. 
For it is to be remarked, that the mind, when over- 
ſtrained, as in ſuch caſes of the Church, naturally 
unbends itſelf into an oppoſite ply ; calls for mirth and 
levity itſelf. Hence was the Jongleur ſought after, 
and that immoderately, by the Clergy themſelves, not- 
withſtanding all means to prevent it. 
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Taz invention of the Organ, if it may be called 
one, for it was ſurely ſuggeſted at leaſt by the Hydrau- 
licon of the ancients, appeared alſo in theſe ages we are 
upon, ſucceeding, according to Caſſiodorus, to the 
Hydraulicon in the ſixth century; and an Inftrument, 
that, along with the Jongleur, was a forerunner of 
Modern Muſic. In the fourth century itſelf, is deſcrib- 
ed, in a Greek Epigram in the Anthologia, attributed 
to Julian the Apoſtate, a rude machine, very like the 
modern Wind-organ. This Inſtrument, towards the 


end of the ſeventh century, is ſaid, by Authors in 


general, to have been introduced at Rome, into the 
Church, by Pope Vitalian: and alfo that, in the middle 
of the cighth, Pepin King of France received a preſent 
of an Organ from the Emperor Conſtantine VI.; the 
firſt - that was ſeen in the kingdom; and fo well liked, 
it ſhould ſeem, that an Ambaſſador was diſpatched for 
a ſecond. In England, the Organ would appear to 
have. been introduced only in the tenth century :. at 
which time it was frequent in Germany, Italy, and 
Conventual Churches. That part of the work of Bede, 


in which he ſpeaks of the Organ being in England in 


bis own time, the eighth century, is, from certain 


terms employed, aſcribed by Dr. Burney to ſome Writer 
of the twelfth. 


A $TRICT 
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A sTRICT eye being kept upon Muſic in the center of 
the Church, we may conceive that innovations would 
firſt make their appearance in countries that lay at a 
diſtance ;” and this leads us to believe what is ſaid of 
two French eccleſiaſtics, Hubald and Odo, in the 

beginning of the tenth century, and an hundred years 
before Guido, making the firſt attempts at Simple 
Counterpoint, or Note againſt Note, in Muſic of Two 
Parts; and whoſe muſical Treatiſes are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the libraries of Europe; and alſo what is ſaid of 
Dunſtable in England, in the fifteenth, being, upon the 
authority of Tinctor, as examined and quoted by Dr. 
Burney, who, on this as well as on other points, has 
beſtowed an uncommon reſearch, the firſt who com- 
poſed a Figurate or Florid Harmony, conſiſting of 
three or four different Melodies. Hubald and Odo $ 
Counterpoint, it is ſaid, was enough to ſet the teeth on 
edge; and we may believe they were not fingular Com- 
poſers in theſe days. Counterpoint then conſiſted 
generally of Octaves, Fourths, and F. ifths, | only ; 4 
although at times it ſhould ſeem to have conſiſted of 
every thing; for Hubald ſpeaks of his Harmony, as 
wandering through the whole Scale: and this rude 
ſimple Counterpoint continued in the Church for more 
than three centuries, Guido making no improvement. 
XX 2 Thirds 
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 Thirds and Siæths were admitted into Harmony not till 
the fourteenth age, and that only in ſecular Muſic : 


Sevenths were chiefly reſerved to the times of Corelli, 


in the ſeventeenth. Rewards being given to thoſe who 


could o7ganize Chaunts, that is, accompany them with 
two or three Notes in Vocal Harmony, the term Orga- 


num importing then an Harmony of that kind, and not 


the Inſtrument, Organ, although derived from it; Har- 
mony becoming profuſe and licentious; the thunders of 


Rome were launched in bulls againſt it, in the four - 


teenth century: Vet the Church was coming on apace, 
herſelf; and although the laſt to admit i innovations, yet 
all refinements upon them are to be traced to the pon 


tifical —— and Church of St. Peter, 


Yer certain fimple obſtacles had hitherto been lying 


in the way of all improvement. It is known that with- 


out letters and words, the mind cannot obtain ideas and 
knowledge ; and the caſe is fimilar in Muſic : without 
Chara#ers, or Notes of Time and Tune, all improve- 
ments in both are loſt in air; and fuch muſt have been 
the fate of many attempts, perhaps, to extend the num- 
ber of Notes in both. Tune was requiring a ſcale and 
ſtaff of lines: Time requiring a notation; for it had 
begun to leave the quantity of ſyllables or language; 


and 
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and interdicts, in which ſhort Notes were condemned 


as too rapid, were iſſued againſt Time, as well as Har- 


mony, by the Church. The firſt name that appears of 
an Inventor, after Hubald and Odo, is the well-known 
one of Guido d Arezzo, an Italian Monk, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century ; but whoſe fame, from 
late enquiries, ſeems to have exceeded his atchievements. 


Counterpoint was already known; and Guido's improve- 


ments ſeem chiefly to have referred to the notation of 
Tune, and ſome additions made to the Scale and num- 
ber of Keys. Soon after, in the ſame century, appeared 
Franco, a German, and a ſcholaſtic or preceptor in the 
Cathedral of Liege; who, beſides far outſtripping his 
predeceſſors in the improvement of Counterpoint, is 


chiefly diſtinguiſhed in eſtabliſfing and regulating the 


Cantus menſurabilis, or Notation of Time ; by the help 


of which, Figurate Counterpoint, having Notes of va- 
rious lengths, ſoon made advances. Muſic was ſeparat- 
ing from Language; and becoming an independent 
thing: Time being broken by Diviſfons, as it is called; 
a practice unknown to the ancient world. No improve- 
ments were made upon Franco till in the thirteenth cen- 


tury by Marchetto da Padua, and in the fourteenth by 


Jobn de Muris ; the laſt ſeemingly a Frenchman, but 


of what profeſſion is uncertain, He mentions Notes of 
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five different lengths; and it ſhould ſeem there were no 


more than theſe, till the ſixteenth century. Many wild 


attempts, we may conceive, were made, however, to ex- 
tend the Diviſions of Time. In the manuſcripts of 


Chilſton, an Engliſhman, before the Reformation, there 
are found Proportions in Time, the ancient Seſquiter- 


tian, and others, infinitely more intricate than any now 


in uſe; and which ſhew, that Time, like Harmony, in 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, were both carried 


paſt the mark ; perverted into "Gtcultics and ſ{cho- 


laſtic ingenuity. 


ABOUT the opening of the eleventh century, ſymp- 
toms of a progreſs about to begin in all the Arts, had 


made their appearance. Governments were then, ſeveral 
of them, gaining a ſeat and a form: laws were acquiring 


ſome more permanency and force : State beginning mu- 
tually to recognize each other's rights: the ſtruggle, not 
ſo much to conquer, as to confine : Princes diſputing 
upon points of honour : the civil powers making head 
againſt the. eccleſiaſtical : the Emperor become the rival 
of the Pope. The general ſubjects of contention becom- 


ing thus more liberal and ſoft; and greater ſtability and 


quiet being enjoyed, the genius of Literature began to 


be ſtirred; fermentations and wars, in place of check- 


ing, 
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ing, gave now a ſpring and a fervour to the Arts. Some. 
provinces in the South of France, happy in a genial 
climate ; happy in colonies from the moſt poliſhed of 
all ancient countries, Greece: ſituated, beſides, at a 
great diſtance from the ſeat of thoſe contending powers 
that embroiled Europe, were deſtined to lead in the 
poliſhed ages of the modern world. In thoſe regions 
aroſe the Troubadours, and Provengal Poetry ; names 
afterwards extended to the natives and Poetry of other 
countries ; the harbingers of what has afterwards been 
fo fine in the Lyric Poetry and polite learning of Eu- 
rope : their Language and Songs continuing from about 
the middle of the twelfth century downwards, two 
hundred and fifty years, When, at the ſame time, we 
take into our view Chivalry, and the Cruſades, operat- 
ing upon the fpirit of mankind in the eleventh century, 
and for ages after ; the former flowing ſo directly from 
ideas of honour, gallantry, and kruth; - the latter, lead- 
ing the rough fierce nations of the North and Weſt into 
the voluptuous air of  Afta, ſoftening the tygers that en- 
tered it; we have a concurrence of cauſes, from eacli 


of Wich, taken ſeparately, muſt have ariſen "Ay happy 
and very ſignal effects. . 


1 we ſee theſe times. 3 a. 3 Rr 
Ralls + and we Thall not be able to trace the preſent 


eſtabliſhments 
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eſtabliſhments in Europe down from their ſources, till 
more light be caſt upon the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries; the heroic times of the Weſt. 
Then appeared a general exceſs in all things whatever, 
that can engage the purſuits of men : War, Robbery, 
Religion, Honour, Love, Muſic, Gallantry, Debauchery. 
| Theſe were ſhining times, though ſo often obſcured 
with ſmoke; and an inquiry into them would very 
probably remove many. of thoſe prejudices which have 
been entertained, as well by Philoſophers as by the vul- 
gar. A Hiſtory of the Troubadours, from a philoſo- 
phical hand, would be very valuable; and the great 
_ induſtry of M. de la Curne de Sainte-Palaye, and of 
other Writers, has already ſupplied many materials. i 


Ix the Troubadour ages, Fancy, and Ingenuity, and 
Taſte, all awakened. The Troubadour himſelf was a 
perſon of rank; a Knight, a Prelate, a Noble Lady, a 
Prince : he was the firſt, in modern times, to compoſe 
good Verſes, and to unite them to Muſic; a ſtage to 
which his gay but humble predeceſſors had not ar- 
rived. The Muſic of the Church had formerly, indeed, 
been ſet to the Latin Tongue : but the Songs of the 
Troubadours are the firſt that can be called Poetry in 
modern languages, to which Melodies were compoſed ; 
anne and ruht by the quantity of Syllables; and 

3 4 the 
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the moſt ancient that time, in the oblivion of its courſe, 
has ſpared to poſterity, Hence that Vocal Melody, 
called Air, in ſecular Muſic ; and which began to be 
ſung to Inſtruments in the twelfth century. While 
coarſe and ſordid manners kept down the lower ranks, 
the higheſt courteſy, and even moſt romantic delicacy, 


diſtinguiſhed people of condition, particularly the Trou- 


badour. It behoved this perſonage to be a Poet, to 
have a fine figure, and an amiable character. He 
e muſt learn,” ſays the Troubadour Girard Calanſon, 
« to do well, to ſpeak well, and to rime well: to play 
on the Tabor, Cymbal, Citole, Mandore, Clencorde, 
% Guitar: to ſtring the Viol with ſeventeen Chords, to 
© ſound the Bells, play on the Harp, and compoſe a 
« Fig, that ſhall enliven the Sound of the Pſaltery.“ 

In the courteſy of brave Knights to fair Ladies, was 
uſhered in, with a dazzling ſplendour, that elevation to 
which women have riſen in modern Europe; and Kits 
with themſelves, to elevate the general character to 

height of poliſh and refinement, which Greece wa 
Rome, in their glory, never ſaw. We look back, with 


a conſcious dignity, to thoſe ages in which the fire of 


modern genius broke forth of itſelf ; before Greek Let- 
ters were brought into Europe, or any aid adminiſtered 
from Antiquity » + we look back to the Troubadour, and 
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Place elſe was in a ſtate of trouble: the Monaſtery was 
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even to the poor Joculator and Hiſtrio, as the forefathers 


of the fine Poets that ſucceeded them. They held the 


lamp to Chaucer and Boccace: it was from the Trou- 


badour Amaud Daniel, that Dante and Petrarca them- 


ſelves caught their manner and their fire. 


Music, in theſe ages, and down through the four- 
teenth century, was the great recreation of both ſexes, 
and of all ranks. Then were the times of Dancing, 


Sonnets, Ballads, Roundelays, Monaſtic Verſes ; and 
in ſome countries, as Germany, the number of Sonnets 
and Poets, immenſe. Religious houſes, and Monaſte- 


ries, were the nurſeries both of Muſic and of Learning. 
A general ignorance marked the Laity, in the. twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Monks were the Authors of 
thoſe Songs and Muſic ſet to them, which were the or- 
dinary amuſement of the common people, down to the 


fifteenth age. The Clergy, cruſhed in public under an 


auſterity of rules, naturally threw off the load in pri- 
vate; and going too far, became, at times, highly diſ- 


ſolute and debauched. But we have to thank them for 
preſerving and foſtering ſo many fine things, through 


ages of darkneſs and horror ; and at laſt, for handing 


down the precious relics of Greece and of Rome. Every 


an 
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an aſylum of reſt and pleaſure; often of Virtue itſelf: 
and while ſo many hundreds of blind Hiſtory-writers 
laſh the Monk, laſh Monkiſh inftitutions, as burthen- 
ſome and unnatural ; they have ſeldom, along with 
the juſtice of their cenſure, diſcerned what a high part 
theſe were acting; in treaſuring up ſoftneſs and huma- 
nity, liberality and learning, to infect, and at laſt to 
diflolve, the barbarous vigour of the lay-world. 


Tux fifteenth, ſixteenth, and beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth centuries, to which we now proceed, preſent 
new ſcenes of Muſic; for in them, we have the laſt 
change in the progreſs of the Art; placing it on that 
foundation upon which it now reſts, and, very proba- 
bly, upon which it will continue to reſt, for ages. 
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| Loxc had been the preparation; and ſmall the ad- 
vances made. Muſic had at once been in a very limited 
ſtate ; and had worn the ſame features in every coun- 
try. To theſe events had contributed the very ſyſtem 
of education in the middle ages; whereby no perſon 
could obtain the fame, even of ordinary learning, who 
was not (killed in Arithmetic, Muſic, Geometry, Aſtro- 
nomy, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic; Sciences, eſpeci- 
ally as they were then taught, of an abſtract and narrow 
Y y 2 kind ; 
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kind; and from an equal ſtudy of the whole, little pro- 
greſs could be made in each. Rome, alſo, had given 
the law to the Catholic world; and from all Europe, it 
had been the cuſtom, for thoſe who cultivated Muſic, to 
repair thither; or for Rome itſelf, to ſend forth Muſical 

Miſſionaries. The Latin language had reigned, till the 
Reformation, in Eccleſiaſtical Muſic; and although in 
ſecular, it had been ſet aſide by the Troubadours, yet it 
was not till the ſixteenth century that the European 
tongues, formerly rough and barbarous, could be well 
employed in Muſic. Harmony had excluded both Poetry 
and Melody; and when good Poetry appeared, there 
was no good Melody; it being reſerved to the Opera to 
poſſeſs theſe both at once. Muſic was thus the lateſt of 
the Fine Arts that roſe to its height; not only for want 


of models, which the other Arts enjoyed from antiquity, 


but chiefly, as it would appear, from its being in the 
hands of the bulk of mankind; in which caſe, a Fine 
Art ſeems at once to have the ſmalleſt perfection, and 
the greateſt influence. 


Arrzx viewing all theſe obſtacles, * this Rationary 
ſtate of Muſic, its almoſt univerſal uſe muſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, have had great moral and political effects. 
Nothing, almoſt, ſeems to have been read; all was 

wh ——ſfung4 
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ſung; Poems as long as the Æneid; Letters themſelves : 
% Quid canerent he literz ?” ſaid Charlemagne, in the 
eighth century, upon receiving ſome Letters from a 
meſſenger. Great ſteps alſo had been taken, at dif- 

ferent times, as we have already obſerved, in the Nota- 
tion of Tune and of Time; in the invention of Har- 
mony ; and in a gradual cultivation of all the European 
languages from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Secular Melody and Harmony, which at all times, and 
in all countries, eſpecially before the Reformation, ſeem 
to have excelled thoſe of the Church, had begun to 
reſcue themſelves from the thraldom of Canto fermo, 
and to be cultivated in Italy in the thirteenth age. In 
that age we read of a ſecular Poem, Deſcort, a name 
commonly given in theſe times, ſays M. de Sainte-Palaye, 
to a Piece where a Lover was agitated by jarring paſ- 
ſions; and in which not only a variety of Rime and of 
Language, but a variety of Air, was employed. Theſe 
beginnings, at laſt, ripened into the Madrigal : a com- 
poſition of Vocal Harmony for private amuſement ; and” 
which came to its higheſt Perfection i in the middle of the 
| fixteenth century. 


Til the Reformation, however, took root, all the 
Muſic of Europe, as has been ſaid, was as nearly the ſame, 
and. 


4 
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and nearly Eccleſiaſtical: a Canto fermo, upon which 


was built a ſlender Counterpoint; and which, however, 
had one advantage, of being free of temperament. Be- 
fore the fixteenth century, Inſtrumental Muſic had 

either been ſolitary, or in Uniſon with the Voice; and 
Vocal Harmony had been confined to Maſſes, Motets, 
Hymns, and Antiphons, or Anthems, the Muſic of the 
Church. The effect of the Reformation was the over- 
turn of Canto fermo, and the Latin tongue, in many 
countries; and of the Preſs, was the circulation of an- 
cient and modern knowledge. The Jongleur, who had 
begun to imitate the Troubadour in joining Poetry to 
Muſic, had now diſappeared in many countries; and 


the Troubadour of Provence, after the little ſtates in 


which he had been cheriſhed had, by various cauſes, 


conqueſt, or inheritance, periſhed in the Monarchy of 
France; after Dante and Petrarca had given to the world 
an example of ſuperior elegance, had diſappeared, not 


only in his own original country, but in all others. Se- 
cular Muſic, from being the enjoyment of all in private, 
became a public amuſement; and Inſtruments came in 
place of the Voice. The Jongleurs, who had formerly 


ſtrolled from door to door, fed, habited, and garniſhed 


by the wealthy and great, changed their ideas, manners, 
and name ; and henceforth were to be found only at a 
— fixed 


3 8 


fixed place, called the Theatre; where the Public were 
to wait upon them. The profeſſions of life became 
more and more ſeparated : the Civil came in place of 
the Fine Arts: man, more and more a private being; 
and that faint line, which had early begun to be traced, 
was now widening into the breach which has long 
ſeparated the high from the low ranks in modern Eu- 
rope. In one caſe, however, that of the Church, Mu- 
fc continued in the ſame Rate ; free and acceſſible to 
all claſſes of men. 
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Bur the ſteps towards all theſe events were deſultory 
and flow. Ingenious men aroſe in different quarters, 
and, by their own force, ſueceſſively brought forward 
the Art. Among the firſt, in order of theſe, has been 
always ranked Franchino Gafforio, of 'Lodi in Italy, a 
public Profeſſor of Muſic in the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the great reviver of muſical erudition : his 
Writings relating both to practice and compoſition, to- 
gether with Tranſlations which he cauſed to be made of 

the Greek Writers on Muſic, with what effect I am 
a little doubtful, being ſoon circulated, by the Art of 
Printing, through Europe. Although Muſic was now 
becoming a ſecular profeſſion, yet in general, and for 

a long time, the Muſie of the Chureh was the chief 
compoſition. 
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compoſition upon the continent: Maſſes and Motets, in 


four and five parts, for the uſe of the Pope's. Chapel, 


were printed in the fifteenth century. Figurate Har- 
mony, or what is properly Mufic-in-parts, which till 
now may be ſaid not to have exiſted, and which made 
its firſt appearance in the fifteenth century, as already 
remarked, in England,. was in the fame times carried 
far, by Okenheim and Joſquin, in the Netherlands, the 


beſt Harmoniſts of their time : the latter of whom, 


called the Father of Modern Harmony, by Dr. Burney; 
and flouriſhing near a century before Paleſtrina, Tallis, 


and Bird. Harmony now, conſtituting by its folemnity 


and magnificence, in a peculiar - manner, the Muſic of 


the Church, reigned, to the excluſion of Melody over 
the whole continent, till paſt the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century; a period of near two hundred years: 
England alone, cultivating ſecular Songs, as well as 
Church Harmony, in the fifteenth and ſixteenth ages. 
At length, aſter a waſte of learning and whim, a more 
noble taſte for ſimplicity and grandeur, in the works of 
Paleſtrina and others, put the laſt hand to Romiſh 
Church Muſic, in the end of the fixteenth century ; 
and from that time, to the middle of the ſeventeenth, 
the Theory of Muſic was, perhaps, more generally un- 


derſtood than ever before or ſince. The learned Sir 


. 1 5 John 
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John Hawkins remarks, that, with regard to the vaſt 
number of Writers, in theſe times, on the Theory of 
Muſic, their perſpicuity is their only praiſe : it may be 
ſo; but that there was ſuch a multitude of Writers, 
and all maſters of the Science, ſo far as then known, 


is a great fact in the hiſtory, and an honorable feature 


in the character, of that period in which they lived. 


- Harmony, thus, after being confined to two Parts 
for almoſt five centuries, emancipating in the fifteenth, 
overflowed, for a time, all bounds. It was indeed 
accompanied with Poetry, but it might as well have 
been without it, for the Poetry had no meaning ; and 
if it had had any, fuch a crowd of Parts, ſwelling fome- 
times to the number of thirty-fix and forty, and ex- 
truding Melody, would have drowned it, Counterpoint, 
and Church Muſic in general, depended, in the middle 
ages, upon the Chapel and Court of the Pope: after- 
wards, Muſic of all kinds was carried forward by the 
moral and political fituation of Europe; and its pro- 
greſs, although aided by the Princes of the fixteenth 
century, and by the eſtabliſnments of Commerce and 
Manufactures about theſe times, yet ſuch cauſes are not 
to be held of a primary, but of a ſubordinate kind. 
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Tux Harmony both of the Muſic for the Church, 
and of the Madrigal for private amuſement, having 


attained all that perfection of which they ſeem capable, 


by the cloſe of the fixteenth century, we prepare our- 


ſelves for the new phenomena of Dramatic Muſic ; 


more ſplendid than any that have yet been recorded in 
the hiſtory of the Art. 


Wnar now draws the attention, and which, when 


completely diſplayed, ſeems enough to fill the mind of 


the beholder with amazement, is the Opera : for the 


Opera, there is no doubt of it, is the moſt perfect and 
exalted entertainment which the Fine Arts can preſent 
to mankind. The whole of theſe Arts collecting them- 
ſelves together, Poetry, Muſic, Dance, Painting, Ar- 


chitecture, Dreſs, Machinery, combine together in fur- 


niſhing out a ſcene, whoſe unbounded object it is, to 
charm the eye, the ear, and the mind. The ſubject 
required, has to ſuit ſo grand a concurrence: a magni- 
ficent fable, and great perſonages: paſſionate and ſublime 
ideas: the Performer ſtalking in meaſured ſteps: ſpeaking 
in meaſured Tones, accompanied- in Harmony : fine 
painting, rich and flowing robes, ſtatues, palaces, and 
temples. What Baron ſaid of a Comedian, devroit 
avoir ere nourrir, ſur les genoux des reines, applies more 


to 
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to a Performer in the Opera: he ſhould be educated 
with Kings. 


Tux attacks upon the Opera have been violent, the 
defences have been feeble; and durſt we ſpeak out, 
from neither party knowing exactly what it was—the 
height of Embelliſhment: that Beauty of the Fine Arts, 
which does not own Nature to be its ſtandard. It may 
be time to come forward, and avow, that the ſubject 
which the Opera means to repreſent, is not merely 
Nature; but the beautiful and ſublime, added to 
Nature. A ſimilar ſubje& is claimed by all the other 
Arts; but the Opera, taking a bolder flight than the 
reſt, and divulging its purpoſe more palpably to the 
ſenſes, has caught'the notice, and inflamed the cenſure, 
of Critics: while, in the mean time, the Principle upon 
which it ſtands is not peculiar to itſelf, but common to 
all the other Fine Arts. Neither does the Opera turn 
upon the marvellous and ſupernatural : a miſtake of its 
friends, intending to ſupport it; from obſerving, and 
with regret it ſhould ſeem, that Nature indeed was not 
its only foundation. You ſee a cloud appearing, ſay 
they: a celeſtial being deſcend : an enchanted palace 
ariſe! But it muſt be replied, that, although the 
marvellous and ſupernatural may be at times admitted, 


2 2 they 
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they do not yet form its principal and intereſting part.. 
Go to Metaſtaſio: you find human beings, and almoſt 

real life, on his ſcene; and you confeſs that his Operas. 

excel all that have ever been ſeen. That the Opera, in 

fact, made its firſt appearance in bringing the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks and Romans upon the Stage, aroſe: 

from the impropriety of uſing the ſame freedom with. 


the true Religion: but the bad taſte, as well as the great 


expence, attending ſuch a celeſtial ſcenery, ſoon made 
this entertainment come down to human perſonages and 
events. | 


Svurrous of the approach of the Opera were to be 


obſerved through Europe in general. Religious pieces, 


called Myſteries, Moralities, M ummeries, Maſques, Sere- 
natas, Were brought, ſeveral of them, upon the Thea- 
tre in he fifteenth, or as others fay, and which ſeems 
very probable, in the thirteenth century.. They took 


their rife from the Cruſades ; and when we add to theſe 


the Troubadours of Provence, we are tempted to derive 


the Opera from both taken together: No particular 
account remains of theſe Pieces ; but it feems probable, 
if not certain, that although they might not be ſet to 
Muſic, they were nevertheleſs chaunted or ſung. In 


the — century, a kind of irregular Plot and Fa- 


ble, 
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ble, ſucceeding to theſe Myſteries, was tranſacting on 
the Theatre ; and known generally by the name of 
Maſque, or Maſquerade ; and theſe were not only in 
Italy, but in England, ſo early as the reign of James I. 
They were profeſſedly mufical. Grand Ballets or Dances, 
alſo, were in the cuftom of being given by Princes, eſpe- 
cially in France, on feſtive or nuptial occaſions. At 
laſt, the Opera made its regular appearance in Italy; 
and it ſhould ſeem, in the firſt year of the ſeventeenth 
century. A Recitative was accurately ſet at Florence ;. 
and by a great hand, that of Jacopo Peri; in which he 
had aimed, in imitation of the ancients, to expreſs the 
ſeveral modes of animated pronunciation, and the ac- 
cents of the paſſtons: and the exhibition was received; 
with applauſe by the Public. From Italy the Opera, 
from a common impulſe, rather than from a particular 
imitation, ſeems to have paſſed firſt into Spain and Eng- 
land about the middle of the ſeventeenth century; and 
laſt of all, into Germany and France. We had thus, 
from a fountain of our own, the firſt in rank of all fine. 
Entertainments. It has been thought, indeed, that the- 
Opera was a copy of the Roman Tragedy; preſerved, 
but how we know not, in Venice, or ſomewhere elſe in 
Italy: but ſhall we ever ſuppoſe thoſe headſtrong ages, 
ſeized with a veneration for the ancient, or for any 
Theatre 
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Theatre whatever? Writers, indeed, and ſpeculative 
people, talk chiefly. about borrowing and imitating ; 


but nations are ſometimes very different from what they 


conceive them to be. Kings and their people do not 
always fit down to imitate other Kings and their people; 
they generally gratify thoſe taſtes which —_ to be 


uppermoſt in their own breaſts. 


The Cantata Spirituale, or Oratorio, ariſing from the 


ſame ſources with the Opera, borrowing its form, and 


only different from it in the religious nature of its ſub- 


ject, and in the omiſſion of Dreſs, Decoration and 


Dance, made its regular appearance about the middle 
of the ſeventeenth age in Italy; and has flouriſhed in 
every European country ſince, but chiefly in Italy, 
the land of its birth, by the moſt frequent repreſent- 
ations, until this day, 


TE Hiſtory of the Concert follows that of the Ope- 
ra; it having been conſiderably later in receiving its 
form; owing, we may conceive, to its being leſs in the 


general taſte. Vocal Harmony had, in the ſixteenth 


century, been in very general cultivation. Several parts 
were made to follow one another in conſonance, intro- 
ducing novelty at every moment, in a noble and diffu- 

_ tive 
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ſive ſtyle, but ſubject to no fixed rules. This, from its 
nature, was called Fugue: when the Fugue was made 
to repeat, or to return into itſelf, it got the name of 
Canon; and when in the Uniſon, Catch. But what 
chiefly prevailed at this time, was the Madrigal: 

ſhort poem, ſet to the Harmony of. three or four, or 
more, parts in Vocal Muſic ; of a pleaſant and ſoothing 


nature, by reaſon of its Harmony, but too ſerene, or 
rather dull, from a deficiency in Air; employing all 


Europe, it may be faid, during the latter half of the 


ſixteenth century; and. proving farther its excellence, 
from being ſtill much cultivated after the introduction 


of Dramatie Muſic itſelf. Vet a Concert of Muſic, 
altogether Inſtrumental, was very little known in the 
Gxteenth century ; ; the firſt of which were Fanta ſias, 
compoſitions chiefly for Viols of different ſizes, and 


which continuing till about the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth, aſſumed a more elegant and dignified ſhape in 


the Sonatas di Chieſa, and Sonatas di Camera. To 


theſe ſucceeded the regular Concerto ; only another name 


for a Sonata in four parts, though nominally of more. 


The full Concert of Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſic ap- 


peared thus, in general, late in the ſeventeenth century; 


and the laſt ſtage in the progreſs of Muſic. 
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| Mopern Muſic, being of ſuch a compound and ex- 


quiſite nature, is doomed ſeldom to reach perfection in 


practice. The Concert is a number of Parts: the Opera 


a number of Fine Arts. When Harmony firſt made her 
full appearance, her novelty and grandeur drew the 
taſte of all Europe: there was nothing but Harmony: 
Parts were heaped upon Parts; and ſimple Melody was 


unknown. At length, by that revolution to which 


human things are ſo often ſubjected, the reverſe has 


taken place: the Muſic of Europe, for ſome time paſt, 


and at this day, tends to the excluſion of Harmony. 
In Harmony, the ſingle performer is loſt, while in Me- 


lody he reigns alone; and hence the great Artiſts, 
flying to Melody and Solos, an unlimited modulation 
through a variety of Keys takes place; and very fre- 


quently the Public hear nothing, but baſe and childiſh 
tricks of execution. But the Opera is ſtill much 


more the ſcene, not only of viciſſitude, but of perver- 
ſion. The Poet, the Muſician, the Dancer, the Paint- 


er, the Directors of the Machinery, of the Decoration, 


and of the Dreſs, preſs all forward upon the Public, 
vie with each other to gain the public favour, and each 
in their turn predominating to the prejudice of the reſt, 
have, for the greater part, kept the moſt perfect of all 
Fine Entertainments, from attaining to that ſubordina- 

4 e 200 
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tion of the Parts and Unity of the whole; upon which 
its excellence ſo, much depends. Hence, joined to the 
falſe ideas of Menature, already taken notice of, has the 


Opera been a ſubject of ridicule, in the hands of great 
Writers themſelves; who have each pointed their ſatire, 


in different lines, according to their difterent tempers. 
Rouſſeau pours out his eloquence in fallies of abuſe. 


The Count Algarotti fits down gravely to reaſon the 
matter. Marcello, the noble Venetian, of an admirable 


taſte, and great genius in Muſic, being aſked what Mu- 
ſic was, replied, it was an Art which was loſt, His 
Teatro alla Moda, written on this very point, is full of 
fine and pleaſant raillery. Our Muſic, ſays he, inſpires 
joy, when it ſhould excite grief; : all we hear is, a, e, 
7, 0: the Compoſer, Singer, Dancer, Machiniſt, all 
ſtrive who can moſt diſturb the ſenſe: the Poet is the 
common victim : aſk not, ſays he, if the Actors be 
good : but if the bears, the lions, the lightning, the 
thunder be good: he adviſes the Poet not to read the 
Ancients, and the Singer to take care not to ſing juſtly : 
your buſineſs, ſays he, is to confound every thing. 


Bur we muſt retreat back a little from this pleaſantry, 
and form ſome moderate opinion. What is it we may 
aſk, that Marcello and others have been We againſt ? 
| . Not 
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Not ſurely the Opera. It is againſt thoſe who have 
abuſed the Opera. And who are they who have abuſed 
it? Here we muſt look to the great majority of our 
fellow- creatures, to whom Nature, or rather Fortune, 
has granted ſo few inlets to receive what is perfect in the 
Fine Arts. And we are not ſurely to wonder much, if 
their taſte be often very imperfect. For what indeed 
can be more correſponding to the bulk of a modern au- 
dience, and even more natural in itſelf, when not better 
guided, than to gaze at Dreſſes, be amazed at Shakes, 
Trills, and Swells, and to neglect Sentiment and Senſe? 
Good Writers, and good Muficians, have been taking 
the character of the Opera from the taſte of the mere 
vulgar; not from its own nature, and not even from 
their own taſte. 


Tas laws alſo, which once guarded Muſic by Statute 
and by Penalty, where are they now ? Novelty has her 
reign. One while Harmony pleaſes ; at another, Me- 
lody : one while, Poetry; at another, Muſic. And 
herein is a very proof of the excellence, and of the 
magnificence of Modern Muſic; for, not confined to 
any particular kinds, as in every ancient nation, and in 
every former age, it ſtands upon the broad bottom of 
Melody and of Harmony; of Secular, and of Eccleſia- 
om ſtical 
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ſtical Compoſition 


it, the Opera, 


ithin 


ing v 


there ly1 


Oratorio, Concert, Madrigal, Anthem, Motet. 


Why 


then blame ſo much the Opera, becauſe the Public 
abuſe it, or rather becauſe they make uſe of its riches 


by rotation; enjoying ſucceſſively thoſe pleaſures, which 


njoy all at once? If Perfec- 


cticable to e 
be ſet up as the ſtandard, who can reach 


Laws, Morals, and Religion, as well as in Muſic 


is ſo impra 
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"CHAPTER SIXTH. + 
The Hiſtory of Mufic continued. 


(XJ E have taken a general ſurvey of Modern Muſic 
in its progreſs, from its firſt beginnings to the 


perfection of its preſent ſtate ; and in this, have had a 


view chiefly to events common to all the nations of 


Europe: and now proceed to ſome of the more re- 


markable features that are peculiar to the Muſic of 
each. 


ABovs all countries, 1zaly is diſtinguiſhed. While, 
in every other land, the Fine Arts have been doomed to 
a riſe and a fall, they have either continued in a ſtation- 
ary ſtate, arreſted by the Church and the times, or have 
gone forward in a progreſs in Italy ; from the time of 
their firſt appearance till this day. Poſſibly, indeed, it 
may be faid, that the fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſeven- 
teenth centuries were their golden ages; the great 

| Poets, 


TCC 


Poets, Architects, Painters, Muſicians, however, have 
not ſince diſappeared; but maintaining in vigour what 
their forefathers acquired, their powers have felt no im- 
pair: and that they have made, or are yet to make, 


few additions to the ſtock of their country's fame, is 
becauſe, perhaps, there is not much to add. The caſe 
is very different from a decline. By their own native 
force, at leaſt, the Arts aroſe in Italy; for a great 


gulph had lain between them and the ancient world: 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth century, before 
any Greeks arrived, on the ſuppoſition that their arrival 
was of conſequence, Coſmo de Medicis, rich, liberal, 
and learned, was cheriſhing that fire of genius which 


had kindled long before his time. 


From what cauſes the train was at firſt laid, and the 

| feeds of the Arts were at firſt ſown, it would be bold, 
eſpecially as hiſtory fails us, to fay. Yet ſuch effects 
muſt have had a correſponding cauſe. Efforts often 
made, and thoſe of a rude and ſingular kind, in the 


04 


f 
early and dark times, ſhew that ſomething was ſtirring i 
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the nation; and it would appear, paſſing from it, to- WA 
thoſe which were around. Italy was the general center # 10 
of motion; and motion, not reſt, ſeems the ſeaſon in 7 i 
which genius awakes. Enterprize follows agitation: 
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and that the agitation is violent and laſting, ſeems only, 
in ſome caſes, to foretell that the exertion is to become 
the more durable; and the attainments, at laſt, more 
ſplendid and grand. We may long look, in ſuch caſes, 
for Genius fore- running Taſte ; and the early hiſtory of 
Italy gives no proofs to the contrary. 80 far from it, 
that there is reaſon to believe that the repreſentation of 
religious ſubjects, the only entertainment for ſo many 
ages, was not only of an awful, but of the wildeſt 
kind. Let we know little, till the twelfth and thir- 
teenth ages; in which fraternities were formally eſta- 
bliſhed for purpoſes of that kind. In the beginning of 
the fourteenth, a feſtival, ſolemnized on the river Arno, 
in which a machine, repreſenting Hell, was built upon 
boats, and a piece of ſacred Hiſtory a6; gives a ſpeci- 
men of the daring fancy, that may have long, before 
that time, prevailed. The learned Sir John Hawkins 
quotes this fact; and Felibien gives us another, about 
a century after in time; and of a kind that excites 
reflection. Coſimo, a Painter in Florence, propoſing 
to exhibit a ſpectacle at the approaching Carnival, ſhut 
himſelf ſecretly up in a great hall, on purpoſe to make 
the neceſſary preparations : when the evening fell, there 
iſſued out, by his direction, into one of the chief ſtreets 
* the city, a chariot painted black, with ſuitable de- 


vices, 
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vices, bearing upon the pole an Angel, with the attri- 
butes of death, ſounding a Trumpet in a ſhrill and 
mournful tone: on the top ſat Death himſelf; under 
him, graves and dead men's bones: attendants carrying 
torches, marched before and behind, clothed in black 
and white, and maſked in death's heads: as they 
moved, were heard muffled Trumpets, with hoarſe and 
doleful ſound : ſepulchres, ſeen to open; and, ariſing 
from them, the bodies of the dead, ſinging Airs, in a 
ſad and melancholy tone: while the proceſſion ſtopped, 
Muficians ſung, with a tremulous voice, the Pfalm 
Miſerere; accompanied with Inftruments covered with 
crape, to render the ſound more diſmal : the chariot. 
was followed by many perſons habited like corpſes, 
mounted upon lean horſes, covered with black houſings, 
and attended by footmen in ſhrouds : all that horror 
can imagine at the reſurrection of the dead, was diſ- 
| played in this maſquerade, which was intended to 
reprefent the triumphs of Death: a ſpectacle fo fad and 
mournful ſtruck a damp through Florence, making 
penitents in the time of feſtivity. 
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importance in themſelves, did they not prognoſtieate 
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an original, to account for an after-invention and fire, 


unrivalled in the world. The coronation of the Poet 


Petrarca, in the fourteenth age, I look upon to be an 
event of the ſame kind; and a ſuffrage in favour of the 
Fine Arts, peculiar to Italy. A feſtival was held in 
Rome, in which that 'Poet received public honours 
from the State ; and Trumpets ſounding in the morn- 
ing, had announced to the inhabitants what was to 
happen. Young men of family, dreſſed in ſcarlet, and 
{ſinging Verſes compoſed by Petrarca, walked before 
him in proceſſion to the Capitol: two Choirs of Vocal 
and Inſtrumental Muſic alternately ſung and played : 


the principal citizens of Rome, habited in green uni- 


form, crowned with flowers, and followed by the chief 


officers of the Roman ſtate, attended upon the Poet: 


| the crown of laurel was at laſt put upon his head: ac- 
clamations of praiſe were raiſed: the friends of Pe- 


trarca, ſtanding around him, wept tor joy; and he 
himſelf, declaring that the honour was greater than his 
merit, was overcome with the exceſſive applauſc which 


he received. 


TE FR upon which that ſcene happened, was 
glorious to Petrarca, and to the people of Rome. The 
il of haly ſhine, when they record it. The very 
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envy which aroſe, and of which the Poet himſelf 
erringly complained, was of a virtuous kind; and about 
ſoon, from a thirſt of fame, to raiſe up Poets, to divide 
the national glory with Petrarca. Dr. Burney, who 
has alſo related this event, and at great length, has 
certainly forgotten his uſual liberality, and made no uſe 
of a ſplendid fact in the hiſtory of Italian Muſic, when, 
in the reflections with which he cloſes his detail, he 
treats the coronation of Petrarca as mere vanity and 
pomp; and the honours conferred upon him, as un- 
| worthy of a man of wiſdom and 1 1 to accept. 


Tax Chats of the Church had, in the very gelt 
ages, diſcovered not only a bias to Muſic, but a juſt 


taſte; ; although confined to one ſubject: and after the 


_ firſt beginnings of Counterpoint, we have a gradual 


developement of the Italian genius. The Madrigal at 


laſt appeared in civil Muſic, and a noble Harmony in 
religious; the great Paleſtrina, about the middle of the 


ſixteenth century, carrying the latter, and the Prince of 


Venoſa, in the end of the ſame, carrying the former, 
to perfection: from the mere fame of whoſe names, we 


may gueſs at the paſſion in Italy for Muſic. Paleſtrina 


improved Harmony, in the manner of all great men; by 
making it plain and ſimple. The Italians next turned 
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ſubject, religious. He is celebrated for improving 


the firſt, in Motets, to make Violins nn the 


rather perfection, having been in diſrepute, was, in the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century, firſt introduced 


Church. The Toccata, or Voluntary, upon the Organ, 
took its birth alſo about the ſame time, from Freſco- 
Baldi. And at length, Corelli, flouriſhing in the end 


Muſic, ſay the Italians, being the language of Nature; 2 
his Compoſitions uniting elegance and grandeur, the 
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to the Opera; and Cariſimi ſoon invented from it 
the private Opera, or Cantata, for the chamber; con- 
fiſting of a Recitative, Air, and Chorus; and the 


Recitative, by uniting Eloquence to Muſic ; and was 


Voice. 


Now was the great æra of Inſtrumental Muſic : and 
the Violin, formerly, on account of its ſimplicity, or 


into civil, and, at laſt, into religious Muſic; Voices 
and Organs only having been formerly known in the 


of the laſt, and beginning of the preſent age, culti- 
vated, with aftoniſhing ſucceſs, the Violin; the firſt 


Inſtrument in the world. He has been called the Or- 
pheus of Italy; and ſeems, in general, to be conſidered 


as the greateſt ſecular Muſician in modern times: his 


— and ſublime; his Prins ſlow, diſtin, 
1 —— firm, 


* 
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firm, even, without graces. As a proof of all this, 
his Muſic continued to reign near half a 9 in 
* ny" of PS 


Yer civil Muſic, unlike to religious, being capable 
of More ſpecies and diverſities, did not remain on thoſe 
heights to which Corelli had carried it; for new paths 
being ſucceſſively ſtruck out, it mounted ſucceſſively to 
new perfections. Among the ſucceſſors of Corelli, are 
many names, conſecrated in Mufic ; Aleſſandro Scar- 
latti, Geminiani, Buononcini, Martini, Vinci Fumelli ; 
and particularly Pergolef and Tartini: the former of 
theſe two laſt introducing a ſtyle for Vocal Muſic, in- 
imitably ſweet; and the latter, a great Compoſer for 
Inſtruments, and the laſt improver of the Violin. At 
the appearance of theſe and others unnamed, the 
muſical world ſtood in aſtoniſhment ; but in all the 
revolutions they wrought, we do not ſo much ſee the 

improvement of the Art, as a ſucceſſive diſplay of 
Styles; ; all different from one another indeed, but all 
agreeing in the beautiful and fine. Mention alſo is to 
be made of Marcello, the noble Venetian, of great and 
various powers in muſical Compoſition, as has appeared 
in his Pſalms, "Theſe, indeed, have been cenſured by 
dir 8 Hawkins and others, for tevity : but upon 
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which it is to be obſerved, that, in our own country, a 
Britiſh ſoberneſs, and even moroſeneſs , Upon matters of 


Religion, has often ſhewn itſelf inclined to fetter the 


Muſic of the Church; and even to extend to that of 
the Stage. In the preſent century alſo, Italy has fur 
niſhed the Singers to Britain and other countries; who, 


on account both of their real and ſuppoſed merits, have 


been received as whe Beings. 


Born Theory 3 Practice appear thus to have ariſen 
in the ſame country. Inventions and improvements are 
all traced to Italy: Such are the Scale of Muſic, Church 
and Dramatic Compoſition; Grace, Elegance, Gran- 


deur; and beſides the other inventions mentioned, that 


of Chromatic Muſic by Marchetto da Padua, in the 


thirteenth century; and of Thorough Baſs by YViadana, 
in the beginning of the ſeventeenth. That foreigners, 


eſpecially Flemings and Spaniards in in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, have gained fame even in Rome itſelf, has been 
well remarked by Dr. ' Burney, to be a proof of the 
great encouragement they met with there; beſides, that 
their errand might have been rather to learn than to 
teach. It is of importance to be obſerved, when ſpeak- 
ing of Italian Muſic, that its cultivation is not left to 


chance or faſhion; Academies and Societies being eſta- 


bliſhed 
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bliſhed for the purpoſe. In the beginning of the 


fourteenth century, was inſtituted at Florence, the 


Society of Laudiſti, for the performance of religious 


Poems, ſinging of Hymns in Parts, in Churches or 
through the Streets; and in the preſent age, Schools 


are eſtabliſhed for Singers, each having their different 


ſtyles, it is faid, like the Schools of the Painters, 


We ſee cauſes of different kinds contributing to 
render Italy the favourite abode of the Arts. The 


country is very beautiful: the ſituation, we may fay, 


in the middle of the earth: the climate warm: and rich 
generous fruit grows in abundance. The ſpirit of trade 
and of manufactures has happily never gone far, except 
in the age of the Medici; while Agriculture, in a cer- 
tain degree, has, in many places, been always cultivated. 


Some Governments are arbitrary, but others perfectly 
free : and over the whole, the States are ſmall : a cir- 


cumſtance highly favourable to the Arts. Much lei- 
ſure, and even eaſe, are enjoyed by the common people; 
who, in all caſes, are either the great bleſſings, or the 
great calamities of States. The tone of the nerves is 
indeed ſoftened; old Roman firmneſs” unbraced: bu t; 


owing to theſe very cauſes, the blood flows more bland; 


and the ſpirit bends itſelf to polite learning. Poetry 


and 
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and Muſic, thoſe Fine Arts of which only a At peo- 


ple can partake, may be ſaid te be inherent in the whole 
people of Italy. The paſſion to ſing, and to repeat 


Poems, is general; and in no countries, that we know, 


can the common people ſing ſo well. The poſtilion 
who drives you, the beggar by the way-ſide, firike 


Notes that you can hear ſo well performed in no other 


lands. Every where the Theatres are opened, at a very 


ſmall price. Venice, that State which has enjoyed 
tranquillity ſince the fourteenth century, from its free- 


dom, its wealth, and detached ſituation, is a conſtant 


nurſery of fine Artiſts; independent of the patronage | 
of the Great. The Gondolier, a kind of hereditary 


Muſician, Wit, and even Poet, has the doors of every 


public entertainment thrown open to him, without 
paying for his admiſſion. His Barcarolle-ſong has 


been often ſpoken of, for its fine, ſimple, and paſſionate 


Melody. Under a happy iy, and lying in their elegant 


barges, theſe Arcadian boat-men are often known to 


ſpend the whole night, in ſinging reſponſively the 
Gieruſalemme of Taſſo. I have never been in any 
quarter of Venice, without hearing the found of Muſic 
and Dancing; and, beſides ſeveral Play-houſes, have 


counted five or fix for the Opera. Dr. Burney, who 


appears to have vilited that — much about the ſame 


time, 
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time, relates, that, at the Carnival, there were ſeven 
Opera-houſes open at Venice, three Serious and four 
Comic; beſides four Play-houſes; and theſe all crowded 
every night. They converſe in Muſic, ſays he, ſinging 
as they go: a mere Melody, unaccompanied with a 
ſecond Part, is never heard: they well underſtand 
Harmony; but their chief characteriſtic i is delicacy and 


invention. 


＋ HE Ro of our Nature, however, impoſe limits ; 
and theſe limits are felt in Italy. The ear is more 
eultivated than the eye. The Dance, Dreſs, and 


ſplendid Chorus, and often alſo the regular Poem 


and theatrical conduct, have been reſerved for other 
countries, and chiefly for France. In all other things, 
Muſic, Language, Machinery, Painting, Statues, Ar- 
chitecture, Italy takes her ſeat at the head of all: other 


countries. When the Italian has begun to ſing, fine 


proſpects, the beauty of the Fine Arts, Have ariſen 


before him; and in the enthuſiaſm of theſe, he has 
The Abbé Raguenet, a man 


been enraptured and loſt. 


of parts, and of greater eloquence than I have yet met 
with in any Writer on Muſic, has deſcribed that of the 

Italians, as it was about the beginning of the preſent 
ecntury ; and it applies, with. little alteration, at this: 


day.. 
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day. The Italian Airs, ſays he, ſo ſhining and bold, 
teſemble thoſe of no other nation: the Key and Mode 


are changed without awe: Tones are ſo irregular, and 


paſſages of ſuch extent, as to confound the audience, 
and inſtil terror and ſurprize; looking for a dreadful 


7 diſſonance and the brink of ruin, they are at once 


preſented with Harmony: : the Italians venture at every 
thing; but they do it, like a people who have a right to 
venture : what a Frenchman would not have courage to 
fing, the Italian, inured to difficulties from his youth, 
performs with eaſe: in Italy, there is much more vivacity 
and paſſion : a ſtorm or rage are deſcribed, that we can 
hardly regeive a ſtronger impreſſion from reality: 


Symphony. of Furies ſhakes the ſoul: the Artiſt m- 
ſelf, while performing, i is ſeized with unavoidable pain: 


Corelli was entirely carried away by paſſion; his coun- 
tenance would become diſtorted; his eyes red as fire, 


5 rolling in agony : the Italians do what no other nation 


has attempted; they have united the tender with the 
ſprightly: they are ſo perfect and infallible, that a 
whole Opera is performed with the greateſt exactneſs, 
without ſo much as beating Time, or knowing who has 
the direction of the Muſic: Italy : abounds with perſons 


fit for Actors, in every town: you find a Lawyer to be 
an excellent Comedian and Singer at once: in point of 


* 


Machinery, 
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Machinery, it is not in the power of human wit to 
outſtrip them; as in the Intermede of Hell, in the 
Opera Merone Infante; amazing, terrible, horrid. 


Tn ROUGH chis colouring, which is high, we can dif- 
cover real features. The Fine Arts, in Italy, ſtand 
both upon a ſolid and a laſting foundation. Ingenuity, 


feeling, fire, enthuſiaſm, are in the conſtitution of the 
people. Melody is not excited by Art; but flows, full, 
warm, and ardent, from the fountain of Nature. To 
them it belongs to ſing. And I have no fear in riſking 
my opinion, that, in a native genius for all that is 
beautiful and grand in Muſic, ſome popular Songs, 
perhaps, as the Scottiſh, excepted, the Italians very 


far excel, not only all modern, but, even ſetting. 


Harmony aſide, all ancient nations. Their powers are 
not only deep, but their range wide; not limited to a 
few Styles, but embracing a Whole in Muſic. Their 
different ages have had different taſtes: their different 
eities, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, have had 


different taſtes; but all the different taſtes of Italy are 


great and good. 


InTo all other countries, Muſic ſeems, in ſome, 


degree, either to have paſſed from Italy, or to have 
2 Oc - | ariſen 
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ariſen from inſtitution, and other circumſtances, as well 


as from Nature. Yet, from whatever ſources it may 


have ariſen, the influences that have attended it, ſeem 
ſufficient to draw our attention. The character of the 
Mufie, we for the greater part obſerve, correſponds 
with the character of the people. In the courſe of 
civilization, when nations communicate with one an- 
other, a Muſic may be partly borrowed; 'or, in the 
progreſs of Science, a Muſic may be partly invented ; 
not congenial. at firft with the manners of the people 


who adopt or who diſcover it, but afterwards aſſimi- 


lating theſe manners to itſelf. Muſic, which thus, in 
other cafes, might be formed from the national cha- 
rafter, may help ſometimes to form the national cha- 


racter, in its turn; and in all caſes, muſt humanize it. 


In modern times, the Muſic of Italy—Italy, the Queen 
of Muke, among the nations—has either drawn the ad- 
miration, or ſoftened the temper, of Europe. Her 


raviſhing Airs, her fine ſolemn Harmonies, muſt have 


carried ſentiment into thoſe countries, where they have 


been introduced. What has contributed ſo much to 


poliſh Gothic Germany, as the inſtitutions of Muſic ? 
The little Princes, who once waged only deadly war, 
are now fitting at Concerts and Operas. 


80 


So early as ; the fifteenth century, the gentus of France 
for Dancing, broke forth. The French, as well as the 


Italians, have vivacity ; but it is more the vivacity of 


the body, than of the mind; and their Muſic has hence 
always addreſſed itſelf more to the eye than to the ear: 
indeed their public repreſentations have all gone under 
the common title of SpeFacles ; eye-entertainments. 


We are left here to remark, and be it without offence, 


that the difference is great, however, between animal 


ſpirits and feeling; ſo great, that men n poſſeſing the 


one, ſeldom poſſeſs the other 


 Tarrs has not been one great Muſician in France. 
Lulli was an Italian; Rameau, it has been obſerved by 
the learned, was rather a Theoriſt, than a Compoſer; 


Le Clair alone had an uncommon genius; yet he 


hardly can be ranked with the greateſt men of his Art. 
From the natural conſtitution of the French, not con- 
genial with Melody, their language alſo, however 


fluent in diſcourſe, is knotty and bſtructed i in Muſic: 


hence the unfitneſs of the nation to unite Poetry to 


Song; and the impropriety of Recitative in France. 
Inſtrumental Muſic, however, particularly that of the 
Lute and Harpfichord, Inſtruments of an inferior kind, 
and which knows no Conſonants, ſeems deſtined for 
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with the law. Every thing tending to Motion in 
| F rance, Rythmus has taken the lead ; and given the 


: gradations ſuitable to variety of Subject: while in Italy, 


by the French, farther than by any other people: not 


the — from Europe. 


the French nation, either by their riſe or by their fall. 


that country; and its great Muſicians have complied 


character to Air. By a natural aſſociation alſo of qua- 
lities that are the moſt ſtriking, loud Sound has diſtin- 
guiſhed the French Muſic; and without the proper 


Muſic is generally lower ; has many regulated degrees ; 
and riſes to. the greateſt force upon occaſions. But in 
return, the ſerious and heroic Dance has been carried, 


that Dance which conſiſts in agility, and unmeaning 
movement ; but that which has a ſenſe, which: is moral 
and ſentimental. In its Dances, elegant rich Dreſs; 
vaſt and ſplendid Chorus, the French Opera bears away 


th is true, that thi Troubadours aroſe in France; but 
they aroſe in a corner ; and their appearance being ra- 
ther an European event, they did not affect particularly 


Till the reign of Francis I., in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, we are not well informed that Muſic 

exiſted in France. But that Prince and his ſucceſſors, 
down to Louis XIV., are ſpoken of, as encouraging Mu- 


ſic; 
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fic; and, indeed, as being performers and compoſers in 


the Art. The moſt noted event poſſibly, however, was 


the Verſion of the Pſalms from the Latin tongue into 
French Verſe, by Marot, in the middle of the ſame 
fixteenth age; and the Tenor-Melody, to which they 
were ſung, being ſoon ſet to Parts by two French Pro- 


teſtants, Goudimel and Claude le eune. The Pſalms 


were immediately adopted at Geneva; and by the other 
reformed Churches in Flanders and France: and Pſalm- 
finging becoming the badge of the Reformation, and of 
deliverance from the tyranny of Rome, was often the 
prelude of the reformed, in their onſets upon Popery : the 
finging of a Geneva-pſalm, being generally the ſignal 
of a Proteſtant mob. Before the arrival of Lulli, no- 
thing elſe ſeems memorable, but the appearance of the 
philoſophical and very learned Theoriſt Merſennus, in 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. 


Ballets, or Dances, had continued the chief amuſe- 


ment from the end of the fifteenth century: Madrigal, 
or Vocal Muſic, never gaining any eftabliſhment that 


merits notice. While the other nations of Europe, all 
of whom have a better genius for Melody than the 


French, had made great efforts in the ſixteenth century; 


the French, whoſe Muſic had been a rude Counter- 


point, 
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point, and few being able to play at ſight, ſeem to have 
ſleeped till conſiderably paſt the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth. At that time, Louis XIV., a patron of Muſic, 
was on the throne ; and Ballets of a Dramatic kind, .in- 
termixed with Action and Recitative, were in high 
faſhion. But the King, aſpiring at ſomething more 
magnificent, and aiming to imitate the Opera of Italy, 
Germany, and England, but particularly of the town of 
Venice, eſtabliſhed the Royal Academy of Muſic for 
the performance of Operas ; over the Poetry of which 
prefided Quinault; and over the Muſic, the celebrated 
Lulli, from Florence. Yet the French Opera deſcend- 
ing, in a few years, from the Italian ſtandard, ſoon 
found a level of its own; but till ſuperiour to the Ita- 


lian, in regular Compoſition, Baſs, Voices, Chorus, 
Dance, and Dreſs. 


Lovis XIV. himſelf may be taken for an example of 
what French taſte in Muſic is. This Prince was the 
beſt Dancer at his Court ; played the Guitar, - and was 
fond of magnificence ; yet he was fonder of Dance and 
Air, than of Dramatic Muſic; had little taſte for 
Harmony, or fine Melody; ; or for the union of Poetry 
and Muſic. Lulli adapted himſelf to the King; and 
compoſed Dances, as well as Airs, for the Opera; yet 

| hogs 
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383 
although Operas were his moſt frequent compoſitions, 
the Overture for Inſtrumental Muſic, of a more ſerious 


kind, and full of energy, was his maſter-piece ; and of 


which he has been ſtiled the Inventor. But Lulli had 


no perſon to ſucceed him. Muſic continued for many 
years at a ſtand; the French, according to cuſtom, loſt 
in admiration of their own great men, had thought the 
fubje& was exhauſted : practical Compoſition by Lulli, 
and Theory by Merſennus and Deſcartes. Yet im- 
provers, nevertheleſs, ventured, in time, to appear; 
and the Organ- ſtyle was brought in; of which, till 


then, there had been no conception. Le Clair, at laſt, 


in the preſent century, ſymphoniſt to Louis XV., and a 
great performer on the Violin, introduced, by his Solos 
and Sonatas for that Inſtrument, a new ſtyle of Compo- 
fition; and ſolid Harmony, in place of crudity and ca- 
price. He has been held to be a Compoſer of greater 
dignity of ſtyle than has ever been known in France. Ra- 
meau, a great Theorift, preſided over the Opera, in the 
fame times; his Muſic has been praiſed for ſpirit and 
grace, and adapted with great dexterity to every ſubject; 
but blamed for frivolouſneſs and labour. The Compo- 
ſitions of great Theoriſts, ſays Sir John Hawkins, as 
Zarlino and Pepuſch, ſeldom riſe above mediocrity. A 
few years after the eſtabliſhment of the Opera by Lulli, 
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the Opera des Bamboches, where the action was executed 
by a great puppet, drew the whole Public for two 
years; and upon the downfal of the Bamboches, aroſe 
the Opera Comigue, about one hundred years ago, in 
oppoſition to the ſcrious Theatre. Great efforts were 
made by its rival to ſuppreſs it; and which often ſuc- 
ceeded : but, after being repeatedly interdicted and 
revived, and always popular, the Comique remains, at 


this day. 


Tur French Recitative is more muſical than the 
Italian, although the French language be leſs accented; 
but their language having too little Song in it, is pro- 
bably the reaſon why their Recitative has too much: 
the one extreme producing the other. At leaſt, this 
ſeems natural, if not even neceſſary; although it did 
not occur to M. Rouſſeau, whoſe ideas led him to 
attack every Recitative, except that which ſings leaſt. 
What ſeems worſe than want of Accent, the Quantity 
of the French language is vague and intricate; from 
which the Actor, and the Muſician who accompanies 
him, are ſo much at war with one another in the 
Meaſure; ſo different from what is the caſe in Italy, 
where the Meaſure of the language is preciſe, and 
_ with that of the Muſic. No wonder, the French 


Opera, 


N e AP 


J 


Opera, failing in eſſentials, has had recourſe to many 
expedients, to take off the attention of Critics; to 
ſurprize, to dazzle, or to confound. Hence a multi- 
tude of Parts, of Subjects, and of Inſtruments; intri- 
cate Harmonies, Fugues, Counterfugues, inverted 
Chords, the Baſs mounted up to the Treble; and no 
Unity, Muſic in two Parts is unknown; unleſs in the 
Comic Scene, where there is a neceſſity to be ſimple. 
How different in all theſe things is Italian Mukic ! 
There, a venerable ſoberneſs reigns: an Opera, often only 
a Duo. The Italian Airs are fitted for particular occa- 
ſions and paſſions; but the French, ſays M. Rouſſeau, 
affiit the ear. In Italy, the Air has a character, and 


the Rythmus has a character; both characters inde- 


pendent of each other; putting it into the Compoſer's 
power to combine them, or to contraſt them together. 


To form a fair judgment of French Muſic, it ſhould 
ſeem that we muſt look to effects as well as to cauſes. 
For, if we ſpeak of Muſic as perfect in itſelf, there is 
little doubt, that no ſuch Muſic is in France; but if 
we ſpeak of it, as it affects the natives, there is as little 
doubt, that, in France, there is a real and pleaſing 
Muſic. We have only to be at an Opera in Paris, to 
be convinced of this. That the burſts of applauſe 

„ proceed 
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proceed from an affectation of taſte, which ſo often 
happens, when a foreign Muſic, ſuch as the Italian, is 
introduced into a country, cannot be ſaid; for the 
French Muſic is the native of the country: neither is 
it to be conceived that the French are wedded to their 
own Muſic, through a rivalſhip and hatred of Italians ;. 
for it ſeems hard to believe, that a whole nation, . 
ages, ſhould deny themſelves the pleaſure of good 
Muſic, from mere antipathy. The French love their 
Muſic, it ſhould ſeem, for the ſame reaſon that they 
love their language, and love every thing good and bad 
in France: a patriotiſm honourable in itſelf, and pecu- 
liar to the nation; from the ſtrength of whoſe preju- 
dices, even few of the French Tons have made 


their eſcape. 


Bur, however juſt the cenſure of French Muſic 
with regard to the beautiful and grand, it ſeems to 
poſſeſs one quality in fingular perfection Gaiety. No 
Muſic is fitted for Dance, merriment, and convivial 
meeting, equal to the French. M. Rouſſcau, in his 
invectiye againſt French Muſic, has had nothing but the 
Opera before him. In little parties of pleaſure, you 
have a Muſic in its ſphere ; but when you come upon 
the Theatre, the buſineſs is too great for the Muſic of 


France. 
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France. It is vain to account for that Muſic from 
temporary cauſes; faſhion and prejudice; they are more 
deep and permanent. Many think, that in the Art 
of Compoſition,” ſays Sir John Hawkins, „ the 
% French are an age behind the reſt of Europe; and 
% many more are of opinion, that, having deviated far 
« from Nature, it may be two ages before they return.“ 
I ſhould rather be of opinion, and that without having 
a very mean idea of French Muſic, that there has, in 
no age that has paſſed, been good Compoſition, general 
in France; and very probably, that there will be no 
good Compoſition, general there, in any age that is 
to come, | = 


Tun Muſic of Spain lies cruſhed under the preſſure - 
of various cauſes, Spain is that country in Europe 
which Nature has particularly formed for ſtrength, for 
beauty, and for abundance ; yet ſituation, and evil for- 
tune, joining together, have controlled all that Nature 
has given. Lying at ſuch a diſtance from the poliſhed 
nations of antiquity, it ſeems to have derived little re- 
finement from them; for while the province of Spain, 
indeed, was among the moſt cultivated, if we ſpeak of 
Roman inhabitants, yet, with reſpect to original Spa- 
niards, as they ſubmitted at firſt to their conquerors 
with an indignation that was ſingularly fierce ; ſo it is 
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probable they lived under them with an irreconcilable 
averſion ; and upon the overthrow of the Roman yoke, 
after having, in common with the reſt of Europe, borne 
the ſhock from the North, the Saracens, an enemy pe- 
culiar to Spain, came upon it from the Eaſt, in the 
eighth century; and were only expelled in the ſixteenth. 
Delivered, at laſt, the national fate ſeems to have be- 
come worſe inſtead of better. Drained of inhabitants, 
and deprived of Induſtry and Arts, by the expulſion of 
the Moors; the mines of America, foon opening from 
the Weſt, ſuperſeded labour, and arreſted Taſte; to 
which the deſpotiſm of the Church and State being 
added, Spain is, at this hour, compared with the other 

countries of Europe, idle, depopulated, uncultivated, and 
_ oppreſſed. The Spaniſh character has yet to form. 
The bulk of the people are, in ſome reſpects, in the 
Savage ſtate, with the vices of the poliſhed ; and the 
great are refined, and inelegant, at the ſame time. The 
nation being in this chaos of good and evil, of rudeneſs. 
and refinement, we can look for no general advance- 
ment of the Arts; nor indeed for any appearance that 
they may ſoon make, unleſs of a tranſient and deſultory 


kind. 


H xc the Mufic of Spain, ſolemn and uncheriſhed 
among the great; but very popular, although quite rude 
among 
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among the lower ranks. Few nations, it has been 
hence obſerved, have a greater paſſion for Muſic : every 
village reſounds with Voices and Guitars ; the labourer 
and artificer fly from their employments to Muſic. 
Yet this Muſic has hardly paſſed the firſt ſtage of the 
Art. Doleful ditties are heard, under windows, to tlie 
ſound of the Guitar, ſtruck with the nails, ſay travel- 


lers, without any notion of Air, very coarſe and mono- 


tonous: from which it appears that the Inſtrument has 
little Air, and only affords a partial accompaniment to 
the voice. But what particularly marks the Muſic to be 


rude, is the loud Noiſe, and violent Dancing, that often 
accompany it. The geſtures and leaps of Savages are 
to be ſeen in the Dance called Fandango of Spain; a 


paſſion for which pervades all ranks of men; and only 


different from the virtuous Savage- dance in laſcivious 


motion; and in the variety of Notes in the Horn- pipe 


Air, to which it is performed. The Fandango is danced 


by a man and woman; the Time ſtamped by the feet; 


the hands, in the mean while, rattling Caſtannetas, 
pieces of ivory or hard wood, againſt each other; or 


ſnapping the fingers and thumbs, when theſe are awant- 


ing. A Dance of the Gipſies is mentioned, that nu- 


merous race of people, amounting, it is ſaid, to forty 


thouſand in Spain, ſtill. more laſcivious, and prohibited | 
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by penalties: the Tune quite ſimple; little more than 
a Monotony. The Fandango, which has been derived, 


by Writers, from the Indians and Negroes, ſeems to 
ariſe naturally of itſelf, as the Savage Dance of a viti- 
ated people. We ſee it in other European countries, in 


the Allemande; a purer ſtyle; and in Spain itſelf, 


among the Biſcayners, a people induſtrious, free, and 
ſo different from the reſt of the Spaniards, Dancing is 
performed both with great activity and indecent atti- 
tude. | ww 

Fixs Muſic is even little cultivated by the great. 
The Ladies at Court, it is ſaid, neither read nor write, 


nor play upon a Muſical Inſtrument. Cerone, an Ita- 


lian, who wrote in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century upon the Muſic of Spain, among other cauſes 
of its not proſpering, mentions, that the great had no 
affection for it, and that there were no Academics for 
its cultivation; ſo very different from the caſe of Italy. 
Hence few Muſicians ; and both Operas and Performers 
furniſhed from Italy. It appears that the fine Muſic of 


Spain has been entirely for the Church; and the Organ, 


the only Inſtrument. What Theatrical Muſic we hear 
moſt of, is Interludes in their Plays, known by the 
names of Tonadilla and Seguidilla, differing the one 

2 from 
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from the other, as a part and a whole: a kind of Can- 
zatas, it is ſaid, ſet to two, three, or four Voices; the 
Muſic of which is national and uncommon ; conſiſting 
of three or four different Airs, ſet in different Keys and 
different Movements. After the performance generally 
follows the barbarous and impure Fandango; of which 
the Spaniards are fond to madneſs; and whoſe effect is, 
to awake whole audiences aſleep. 


Tazxs ſeems no doubt that the Saracen Caliphs, of 
the Ommiad family, who founded the ſplendid king- 
dom of Cordova in the eighth century, and whoſe 
Courts were the nurſeries of the Polite Arts for two. 
centuries after, had brought with them from the Eaſt 

a better kind of education than was in Spain ; for in the 
Eaſt, the Arts had riſen to great elevation under Aaron 
Rachild, the eotemporary of Charlemagne: and what 
is ſingular, and muſt draw our notice, for five hundred 
years after the arrival of the Moors, Spain had no con- 
nection with the reſt of the world: a circumſtance: 
highly qualified for forming a national genius. Vet we 
are at a loſs to trace the effects upon Spain. The Arts, 
cultivated at the Mooriſh Courts, were but of a cold 
and ungenial kind : Geometry, Aſtronomy, Medicine.. 

Mention, indeed, is made of one Muſician in the ninth.” 


P | century; 
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century ; but the great entertainments were, Tilts and 
Tournaments; and of a very magnificent kind. Yet 
that the Opera took its birth from theſe, as was the opi- 
nion of Mr. Dryden, is as wild a fancy, as that the 
Gothic Architecture was the offspring of that of the Sa- 
racens; between which two, if we are to judge from 
the Saracenic Remains, in the Moſque of Cordova and 
elſewhere, there is no reſemblance. 


We have to leave all theſe ages, and come at once to 
the middle of the fixteenth century, and reign of 
Charles V. The Courts of Europe were then begin- 
ning to act more upon one another; and Charles had 
Courts from the Tagus to the Danube, At that time 
was Muſic brought into Spain by the Court; and in a 
higher ſtate, than ever before or ſince. Charles V. 
himſelf was not only a lover, but a judge of Muſic; 
and was known to detect a plagiariſm in a firſt-rate Mu- 
ſician, which had eſcaped the people of the profeſſion 
themſelves. Both Theory and Practice were aſliduouſly 
ſtudied. The accompliſhed Morales made his appear- 
ance; a Singer and great Compoſer ; and who patro- 
nized not only Muſic, but all the Fine Arts. The very 
learned Salinas, alſo, a great performer on the Organ, 
and among the Inventors of Temperament, lived at the 
Court 


o 
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Court of Charles. But beſides theſe two names, there 
are no other in Spain. The Opera was received from 


Italy in the following century ; and ſo well imagined, 


as to ſet the model to England and France. The age 
of Charles was thus the Auguſtan, in Spain ; and ſeems 


to have ſet every thing a-going, that could ſtir. De 


Ercilla, an officer in the Spaniſh army, without genius, 
and without a ſubject, wrote the Araucana, an Heroic 
Poem ; before the times were ripe for the Epic Muſe : 
times which have not yet arrived, 


Carnival and Holiday Muſic is the height to which 
pain in general has yet riſen: and Maſquerades are as 
yet the firſt national entertainments. The Bulls feaſt, 
although remaining in vigour among the middle and 
lower ranks, is not attended by the Court or the Great. 


only good, but excellent 3 and, very poſſibly, near in 
rank to thoſe of the Italian itſelf. But the Spaniſh 


People have no chain connecting them; and both muſt 
have felt the conſequences. Secular Muſic, for certain, 


that the Spaniards are not a ſerious, melancholy nation; 


. ternally 


But, after all, the ſeeds of Muſic in Spain ſeem not 
genius has not yet been ſeen. The Court and the 


has been kept back. It has been affirmed by travellers, 


and this ſeems very credible; but, ſurely, they are ex- 
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ternally ſo; and that, from ſo many rods, civil and 
religious, held over their heads. A mind that is either 
really filent, ſtately, and melancholy, or made to appear 
ſo, has always feeling, and great feeling: will retire 
into itſelf, at the touch of political fetters ; but open 
and glow, when they are flung off. Thus has the fire 
of Spain been pent up; and the character under a 
cloak. Leſs liberty, whether in Church or State, has 
fallen there to the lot of man; yet the ſpirit of the 
people ſeems good; and only waiting for thoſe bleſſings 
of Heaven, Freedom and the Fine Arts, to come forth 
in beauty. Hence is the national Muſic private; all 
have a paſſion for it; and there are few but can play 
upoa the congenial lens: : Or, in other words, upon 

an Inſtrument that is of a tender, melancholy, cheap, 
and portable kind. The penſive Spaniard, whoſe proud 
Caſtilian blood yet beats gently at the call of love, 
chaffing his ſmothered flame, pours out his heart in 

private, in the fine ſilent nights peculiar to his country; 
5 and, ſtanding below the window of his miſtreſs, with 
the Guitar in his hands, ſends its artleſs Notes to her 
ear, accompanied with his plaintive and romantic Song. 


IN the . and Germany, Muſic has ap- 
proached the neareſt to the Italian; not that the capa- 
cities 


THE FANEKE ARES. 


cities of the people are much better than in other 
countries; but owing greatly to a general and public 


ſupport. Yet a capacity for Muſic has always manifeſted 


itſelf in the North: and Singing in Parts, IT am told, is 
known among the common people in Ruſſia; a practice 
which had ſeemed ſo peculiar to the Italian peaſants 
alone. 


Muse, from the eleventh century forwards, had beak 
gradually cultivating ; till, at laſt, about the middle of 
the ſixteenth, it wore a ſimilar aſpect in all the nations 


of Europe. The genius of each, after that time, diſ- 


criminated itſelf, and roſe to its higheſt point. Italy, 
we may ſay, has yet experienced no true decline; but 
the caſe has not been ſo in any other land. In moſt 
countries, one ſingle effort only has been made; after 
which, as if exhauſted, has followed a repoſe. In the 
Low-Countries, the Flemiſh Muſicians, about the end 
of the ſixteenth century, reached their fine age; carry- 
ing at that time, it is ſaid, Vocal Muſic and Harmony 
farther than the Italians; but this was owing to the 
Italians being at that time employed by the Pope, in 
forming a new ſtyle for the Church, and alſo in culti- 


vating Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture; after 
carrying all which to excellence, they returned to Ma- 
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drigal and Vocal Harmony with the Flemings. But 
Flemiſh Compoſitions ſeem chiefly to have been in ; 
Harmony: and ſince that time, we hear little of Flanders. 


Bor Germany appears deſtined to improve, and almoſt 
to perpetuate, Muſic; and that from inſtitution and 
political cauſes, perhaps, as much as from Nature. 
The Muſic of that country, from the time of Guido, 
had continued for many ages fimple, rigid, and 
auſtere ; till the arrival of the Italian Opera, towards 
the end of the ſeventeenth century, under the auſpices 
of the Emperor Leopold. This Prince, ſtruck with 
the eloquent Recitative of Cariſſimi, introduced Italian 
Muſic and Performers at his Court: the paſſion ſoon 
paſſed around: great Theorifts and Compoſers ſoon 
abounded; and the Germans themſelves began to com- 
poſe Operas in great numbers, and with elegance and 
eaſe. The cauſes for ſuch a cultivation of Muſic ope- 
rated before that time, and continue till this day. 
Germany is a great tract of the earth, filled with more 
than three hundred Courts. From the laws of the 
Germanic body, all the States, great and ſmall, are gua- 
ranteed in their rights, and ſecured in their poſſeſſions. 
Little civil buſineſs, in general, occurs, ſave the practice 
of public law, the ſupplying of vacancies, entering to 
poſts, 
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poſts, and paſſing through promotions. A denied that 
is irreſiſtible ariſes for public amuſement ; and Muſic 1 


look upon to be a Neceſſary, as well as a Fine Art, in 
Germany. Without it, the German Courts were to 
drop into languor or into intemperance. Hence, over 
all Germany, a very general | performance of Muſic ; 


and ſchools innumerable eſtabliſhed by Princes, where 


poor ſcholars are educated at the expence of the great. 
Some towns, as Dr. Burney has obſerved, are like to 


nothing but colonies of Muſicians. All this notwith- 


ſtanding, the genius of the people not being deciſively 


turned to fine Muſic, Harmony has been more ſtudied 
than Melody; Inſtrumental than Vocal Mufic : loud 


Sounds rather than ſoft ones: the ſplendid noiſy Organ, 
the Inſtrument of Germany. 


Mus1c being ſo much among the neceſſaries of Ger- 


many, when the greater Princes conceive a paſſion for 


the Art, the Public behold a magnificence of exhibition, 
and an honour conferred upon Muficians, to be hardly 
met with elſewhere in Europe; as at preſent, and for a 
long time paſt, at the Court of Berlin. Frederic, 
whoſe greatneſs is even to be ſeen in the reluctance of 
his contemporaries to acknowledge it, has outſtripped 
the Princes of his age, in Muſic, as well as in Politics 


and 
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and War. Muſicians in Germany have their diſciples; 
and receive that kind of veneration, which was wont to 
be given of old to the Greek Philoſophers : the names 
of Graun and Yuants, ſays Dr. Burney, being more 
ſacred at Berlin, than thoſe of Luther and Calvin. At 
the coronation of the King of Bohemia, in the begin- 


ning of the preſent century, Performers of the firſt 


rank from all places aſſembled; and an Opera was re- 
preſented in open air, by one hundred Voices and 
two hundred Inſtruments. In ſuch a national and pa- 
tronized cultivation, it muſt happen, that, although 
the general powers were lower than they are, there muſt 


be good Compoſition and great Maſters; becauſe every 


man almoſt, getting his chance of a muſical education, 


no perſon of genius can eſcape being brought to light; 
and hence the reaſon of what has been acknowledged, 
that the Science of Muſic has been brought to perſection 


by Germans as well as by Italians. Kepler flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century; Kir- 
cher about the middle; and Pepuſch, held to be one of 
the greateſt of modern Theoriſts, about the end. The 
German Muſicians have not only ſubſiſted by their Art 

at home, but paſſed, like the Italians, into many 
foreign lands; and their names are great in the hiſtory 


and 
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and Handel; in our own times, Graus, Quanta, 


Haſſe, Gluck, FIR: ---..:- 


IT has already been obſerved, that, for the greater 
part, in modern times, the bulk of men partake chiefly 
in Church Muſic. In all countries, they enter the 
Temples of God, to hear, without expence, a Muſic 
furniſhed by the State; from which ſome Writers have 


thought, that the natural Muſic of a country will be 


good or bad, in proportion to that of its Church Ser- 
vice; and upon this idea, has been explained the taſte 


of the common people in Italy. Undoubtedly there is 
ſome ground for the idea; but there are great excep- 


tions. Does the Italian peaſant, who has drunk of the 
fountain of Nature, catch only the fine enthuſiaſm of 
his Muſic, when ſtanding by the Altar? Do the raviſh- 
ing Airs of Scotland correſpond with the dry and infipid 


Pſalm- tunes of the Scottiſh Church? The Muſic of 


the Church, it ſhould ſeem, rather correſponds with 
the form of the Religion, than with the taſte of the 
Natives. We muſt not look for too much from Muſic; 


Government and Religion over-rule it. The Service of 


the Catholic Church preſents a Muſic befitting the 
grandeur of its ſuperſtition and machinery: the Chorus, 
the Antiphony, Infruments, and full Harmony : every 

83 8 thing 
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thing that can at once pleaſe and overawe. Calvin, 


ſtanding on the oppoſite fide, the Miniſter of Rigour, 
and the Prieſt of the Intelle&, heſitated, it is ſaid, 


whether to adopt the Antiphony and Choral Service in 


Parts, as ſet by Goudimel and Claude le Jeune, or a 
plain uniſonous Melody, and at laſt employed a Muſi- 


cian to ſet Pfalm-tunes in one Part only: but there 
ſeems no doubt, that, although he had let the balance 


incline to the other fide, his followers, from the ſpirit 
of Calviniſm, would have reverſed it; and hence, from 
that ſpirit, Muſic at this day in diſcredit among the 
Churches it has planted; ſuitable to ſuch an auſtere and 


unkindly a beginning. Luther and his Churches took a 
middle road; although his Muſic leans more to that of 


the Church of Rome; for he conſidered Muſic as the 


voice of praiſe - and therefore introduced a ſolemn 


Service of Hymns, Anthems, and Motets. Luther had 


himſelf a paſſion for the Art, ſuited to the natural 


ardour of his mind; Muſic, in his eſtimation, being 
next in rank to Theology itſelf. 


Is the Britiſh Iſlands, we may look for greater 
variety and inconſtancy in Mufic, than any where elſe, 
in modern times: Liberty and an Iſland taken toge- 
ther, are equal to theſe and to many other fingular 

| conſequences. 
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conſequences. Britain, beſides, has been peopled at 
different times, and by different races of men; while 
the conqueſts, revolutions, and diſorders, that have 
taken place, have hardly, except in the mountainous 
and remoter parts, ſuffered Muſic to take a decided 
character, or even to riſe to eminence. 


We have to look into the truly inſular parts, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, for an original Muſic ; and 
there we find many Melodies or popular Songs, which 
good judges have thought, in tenderneſs and in paſſion, 
to excel all others that have yet been known. 


Tux firſt in importance that meets us, is the Muſic 
of the Scotch Gael or Celtæ; a people better known in 
Scotland, by the name of Highlanders, from inhabiting 
the higher grounds in that country. They are the pure 
remains, though almoſt reduced to an handful, in com- 


pariſon of what they once were; a mighty people, 
ſpread over the whole Weſt of Europe. In all other 


regions they have mingled with the different races that 
conquered them, and loſt, of conſequence, their on 
characteriſtics; but in thoſe unconquerable hills and 
romantic faſtneſſes of Scotland, into which they were 
at laſt puſhed, they have preſerved the Celtic manners 
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and ſpirit almoſt unimpaired till this day; it having 
been chiefly within theſe laſt fifty years, from an union 
of Scotland with England, and conſequences that have 


ariſen from it, that a change, or rather a decline, has 


begun to be perceived. 

Tas Muſic of the Highlanders of Scotland, and 
which ſeems as yet a new topic in muſical hiftory, 
being very different from that of the Lowlanders, with 
which it has been uſually confounded, from its excel- 
lence and from the various ſpecies that are contained 
within it, lays claim to a particular inquiry from thoſe 
who have acceſs to become acquainted with its character. 
Nor is it a rude ſubject that the inquirer will enter 
upon ; the barbariſm of theſe people appears to have 
become remarkably poliſhed at laſt; and that, in 
proportion, it ſhould ſeem, as they advanced from the 
Eaſtern extremities of our hemiſphere to thoſe of the 


Weſt, owing, poſlibly, to more and more ſtability 
attained ; and hence that kind of tranquillity and 


romantic fafety which are favourable to the Arts, among 
the foremoſt of which always are Poetry and Muſic. 
There is attempted here, however, | only a ſhort account 
of their Muſic ; but the materials of which, as alſo of 


ſome other articles reſpecting the preſent times, having 


been 


& 
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been chiefly ſupplied to me by an able and judicious 
friend, will the better merit, for that reaſon, the con- 
fidence of the Public. 


Taz two moſt general claſſes into which the High- 
land Muſic ſeems to divide itſelf, are derived from the 
two different Inſtruments which that Muſic has chiefly 
employed: the Harp and Yoice on the one hand, and 
the Bagpipe on the other. String and Vocal Muſic 
being ſo compatible with one another, and, of conſe- 
quence, having been ſo generally conjoined in Practice, 
have taken the ſame ſubjects, and have had the fame 

character. The Bagpipe, from its nature, has ſtood 
alone, and its Muſic has been peculiar to itſelf. 


Harp and Vocal Muſic, the former of thoſe two 
claſſes, appears to have been ſubdivided among the 
Highlanders into two others: Songs adapted to times of 


relaxation and eaſe; and Songs that always accompanied 
labour. 


Tus former of theſe ſubdiviſions, which may be 
called Reſi-Songs, and probably the more ancient, 
ſeem to have been chiefly employed upon ſubjects of an 
hiſtorical, heroic, and tragic kind: the Air grave and 

Ff f 2 | melancholy, 
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melancholy, without a Chorus ; and ſung by one or 
more Voices throughout. And ſuch chiefly are what 
have been called the ancient Lament-Songs of the 
Highlanders. Some of the more primitive of theſe 
Airs appear to be only a ſhort imperfect Chaunt, or 
kind of Recitative; having little regularity in the 
| Meaſure; and to which, perhaps, they owe their 
charm : of a grave, flow, and deeply melancholy caſt. 
The moſt tender and mournful Airs, it is ſaid, belong 
to this ſpecies. 


Tux latter ſubdiviſion, the Labour-Songs, for the 
purpoſe of which they are ſaid admirably to be con- 
ſtructed, a purpoſe now ſo ſingular in Europe, have 
had in general a leſs deep and ſerious ſubject, though 
ſtill plaintive, for the greateſt part, in their nature. 
Being ſuited to the exertions of labour, to which they 
have been applied, they have at all times admitted of a 
Chorus; a Chorus, which ſeems to belong peculiarly to 
an active Muſic. The Airs here, which have been ſung 
at land, have been called Luinig, and thoſe which have 
been ſung at fea, Tarram; the Luinig the more quick 
and cheerful of the two. The Iarrams, or Rowing- 

Songs, ſeem, from the unſtable and tragical element 
over which they were performed, to have acquired the 
character 
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character which has been given to them, of graveneſs 
and ſorrow. They are commonly in a flow Meaſure ; 
the oar performing the Rythmus, or Beating of Time. 


Tas Modulation both of the Luinig and Iarram is ſaid 
to be very ſimple; there being ſcarcely any tranſition 


from one Key to another, unleſs from the original 


Key to that of the Sixth, or correſponding Minor 
Mode, and the reverſe of that. 


larly introduced and eſtabliſhed. 


Bagpipe Mufic wears a very different aſpect from that 
of the Voice and Harp, ſuitable unto the nature of the 


Inſtrument, and unto the occaſions upon which it is 
It has gone under various names; but theſe 


rather ariſing from the variety of occaſions, than im- 
plying different ſpecies of Muſic: ſuch as the Pibrach, 
a March or 'Battle-tune ; the Cruinichadb, a Gathering 
or Beat to Arms; the Failte, a Salutation, or compli- 


mentary Piece of martial Muſic to the Chief. Beſides 
theſe is mentioned the Lament, played ſtill at Funerals 


in the Highlands. The Pibracb and Cruinichadh, or 


proper martial Muſic, conſiſt of an Air with Variations; 
A ſlow Air begins the 
Piece; 


but in a ſingular movement. 
| I 


Although ſome Strains 
conclude upon the Fi ;fth, yet that Key is never — 
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Piece; the Variations become quicker and quicker to a 
degree of violence, riſing, if we may ſay fo, to the 
boiling point; and the flow Air, at laſt returning 
again, forms the concluſion. The Melody of the 
Variations 1s often ſtrange and uncommon. 


War ſeems to characterize Pibrach Muſic, is the 
great contraſt both in Modulations and in Meaſures. 
The Air is ſimple in its ſtructure, and admits but of 
few Notes; the Fifth and the Key being the prevailing 
ones; and which are now and then alternated by the 
Fourth and Note below the Key. The Inſtrument can 
only properly play upon one Key, the Fundamental 
Note to which the Drones are tuned: this forms the 
Key-note of every Bagpipe Piece; and from which 
there hardly can be any departure. The Inſtrument, 
however, being provided with an additional Note a full 
Tone below the Drones, that Note is ſometimes ſounded 
in connection with the Second and Fourth, which are 
reſpectively the Third and Fifth above the additional 
Note itſelf; and hence the Muſic may be faid to paſs 
into a new Key; although the tranſition be incomplete; 
the paflages being but ſhort, and the Drones all the 
while continuing to ſound the Principal Key-note ; 


giving hence birth, for a ſhort time, to a moſt horrible 
Diſcord. 


1 H E 


F 497 WE 


Diſcord. From this ſtate the Muſic is relieved by riſing 
up again to the Principal Key; and the effect has been 0 
compared to a gleam of bright ſun- ſhine, ſuddenly I | 
burſting from a dark cloud. The Key-note and the I || 
Note below being made to ſucceed one another, is a 9 5 Wl 4 
paſſage in common with a great many Reels, and par- a 
ticularly offenſive to the Italians: a paſſage which 


almoſt never occurs in the Vocal Muſic, except in ſome. 
Airs of the Minor Mode, and where it is admiſſible, in 
a certain degree, even in regular Muſic. The Meaſure, 
eſpecially of the ſlow parts, 1s often irregular, the Per- 
former frequently lengthening Notes for the ſake of effect, 

and alſo ſometimes ſuſpending the Meaſure, to introduce 
certain flouriſhes and graces peculiar to the Inſtrument, 
which it is very difficult, if at all poſſible, to reduce 
to Notes; and in the performance of which the High- 
land Pipers can vie in execution with the moſt corrupted 
of the Italian Fiddlers. The contraſt in Meaſures, it is 
only to be farther remarked, which would diſguſt a 


regular Muſician, gives rapture to a Highlander: a 


notable fact, and which countenances what we read of 


concerning the effects of Ancient Muſic. 


BAG PIPER Muſic ſhould ſeem PE to be the Muſic 


4 


rather of real -N ature, and of rude Paſſion, than the 
Muſic 
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Muſic of a Fine Art. It is the voice of uproar and of 
miſrule. The mournful may appear, but it is the 
mourntul of wrath and terror. The effect of ſuch Mu- 
fic ſeems to be much owing to the Inſtrument itſelf, 
for it is loſt upon ſofter ones, as the Violin and Flute. 
The boiſterouſneſs of the performance, the peculiar 
Tone of the Pipe and Drones, the rapidity of the Va- 
riations, we are able to conceive, may excite all that 


rage of ardour and impetuoſity which have been aſcribed 
to them. 


PxoBABL v the Bagpipe, or at leaſt Pipe and Pulſatile 
Inſtruments, prevailed in the very firſt times in the 
Highlands of Scotland, as appears from Ariftides Quin- 


tilianus, who ſpeaks of the Celtic Muſic as fit only for 


fierceneſs and fury, the Muſic of War. Yet it is to be 
conjectured, notwithſtanding his authority, that ſuch 


kind of Muſic as he deſcribes, and no other, only, for 


the moſt part, would be known to ſtrangers, who 
would fee thoſe people chiefly in times of diſorder and 
arms ; and hence is this no ſufficient proof that a paci- 
fic, gay, or tender Muſic, befitting the times of tran- 
quillity, was awanting. At the fame time, however, 
moſt probably the Highland Muſic was at firſt, as in all 
rude nations, chiefly of a warlike kind; and the Harp 

may 
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may have only been introduced in the courſe of a barba- 
rous civilization. | 


TE Hiſtory of Highland Muſic, when we advance 
to the preſent times, is the Hiſtory of a declining peo- 
ple. At firſt, no doubt, as every where elſe, the Muſic 
might be very rude, but fo far back as Hiſtory conducts 


us, the Fine Muſic has come foremoſt, and the rude 


laſt in order; the Harp going before the Bagpipe. 
And to explain this, we muſt turn to political cauſes, 
which over-rule all Inftruments whatever. The High- 
lands of Scotland were long the ſeats of a great number 
of ſeparate Clans or Tribes, ſubſiſting together in a kind 
of latent confederacy perhaps, but never, till nearly 
about the times that they were aſſailed, and at laſt over- 
come, uniting formally in Common Council, and form- 


ing what has been termed, though with little preciſion, 


an Ariſtocracy. The ſtate of Society previous to that, 
had given a free ſcope to popular Muſic” The land had 


been filled with a great number of free families, with 


little other ſubordination than what takes place between 
a father and his children. The people ſung the Song 


of Freedom: the Muſic of the individual. When theſe 
ſcenes ſhifted, when families were at laſt gathered into 


» 


larger and larger maſſes, the Muſic of the Confederac 
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and at t length of the State, or of the Prince, ſucceeded ; 

and that Muſic, ſuitable unto ſuch public APY 
brought on, in the end, almoſt excluſively the Muſic 
of War, and extending to the times of peace itſelf. 
Hence the origin, or rather the reſtoration of Bagpipe 
Muſic, which ſeems to have been revived in the times of 
the laſt Kings of Scotland, and has ever ſince, although 
the Harp has but of late totally diſappeared, been the 


favourite both in peace and war. 


Wnuar next draws our curioſity in treating ſtill of 
the Muſic of Scotland is, that of thoſe Saxons who ap- 
pear to have ſettled in the Low Countries of the king-- 
dom about the eighth and ninth centuries ; or, in other 
words, the Muſic of the Scottifh e e and very 
different from that of the Highlanders, although, hi- 
therto, Writers on Muſic have confounded. the two 


together, or rather what they have ſaid, refers entirely to 


that of the Lowlanders, with which only they appear to 
have had an acquaintance. 


1 us Lowland territory i Scotland that-we ek 0 of, 
and which is but of ſmall extent, lying chiefly upon the 
South of the Forth, and the borders of England, fur- 
niſhed indeed the theatre of war for many generations, 

| but 
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but chiefly of thoſe happy wars which, though frequent, 
are of a tranſient duration, bracing the ſpirit, enlarging 
the mind, and affording many intervals of pleaſure and 
peace. A generous contention, for the greater part, 


ſubſiſted between the rival nations; and both countries, 
though under Royal Government, were free. That 


part of Scotland has many fine rivers, green hills, and 


open plains; and the feeding of ſheep was long more 


general than the tilling of the ground. The people, 
emerging from barbariſm, and living, though not in 
rich, yet in ſmiling lands, enjoyed that ſerenity which 
can ſubſiſt even in war. Paſtoral ideas and ſoft ſenti- 
ments were to ariſe ; all concurring to give an unrivalled 
ſweetneſs and tenderneſs, tinged with that melancholy 
which accompanies genius, to the Muſic of the Low- 
lands. The Songs are artleſs, paſtoral, and delicate, 


depending much upon the expreſſion of the words: 


compared with the Highland Airs, they are more ten- 
der, amorous, and gently plaintive; many of the 
former being very tragical ; uttering the cry of a deeper 
diſtreſs, This Muſic continued down through the 
reigns of the Jameſes, and eminent Compoſers are even 
in the memory of the preſent times; yet, in general, it 
came to its period in the preſent century, when an 
union with England taking place, the ſcene became too 
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large for enthuſiaſm and Songs. There ſeems, indeed, 
reaſon to add to this, that the ſpirit of Preſbytery is not 
favourable to the Art ; and this ſpirit is hence, proba- 
bly, to be numbered among the cauſes that have tended 
to render the taſte of Muſic unpalatable in Scotland. 
Yet that Muſic we are ſpeaking of, will be admired ſo 
long as there is a fimple and a pathetic feeling. The 
plain Concords, as they are called, without any mix- 
ture of Chromatic Notes, are only uſed; the moſt 
graceful and ſoothing of all, the Third and Fifth, are 
particularly repeated. The Songs following the irregu- 
larity of Nature, end not unfrequently upon the Fb, 
and ſometimes upon the $7xth of the Key. 


Bzrors leaving the Muſic of the Scottiſh Lowlanders, 
we muſt take notice of an opinion that has been deli- 
vered by ſome of the learned, that James I. of Scotland 
invented a plaintive and mournful Muſic in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth age, which was imitated, but how 
far is not faid, by the Prince of Venoſa in Italy near 


two hundred years after in time; and this opinion is 
founded upon an account of the matter given by Ta/- 
ſoni, who flouriſhed near fifty years after the Prince. 
Upon the authority of Taſſoni, an affected and capri- 
cious writer, as it ſhould ſeem from his attacks upon 

'- - Homer, 
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Homer and Petrarca, it has been imagined that the 
Italian Muſic itſelf has been greatly improved by the 
Scottiſh Melodies. I will enter into no combat upon 
this point ; but as the evidence upon which the opinion 
reſts does not appear to me to be ſufficient, it becomes 
neceſſary to mention, in a few words, the reaſons why 
I entertain doubts upon the ſubject. Taſſoni, beſides 
the ſuſpicions that might be conceived againſt his 
authority, from what has been juſt ſaid of him, lived 
more than two centuries after James I.; and, add to that, 


he was a foreigner : from both which circumſtances it 


ſeems very queſtionable how far we ſhould rely upon 
his aſſertions concerning a Muſic ſo far back in time, 
and practiſed in a remote quarter of our iſland, There 
are circumſtances, next, in the life, education, and 
muſical character of James I., that ſeem unfavourable 
to the hypotheſis that he was an inventor, or even an im- 
prover, of the fine old Melodies of the Scottiſh Lowlands. 
That Prince was forced from his native country at the 
age of twelve: he was a captive for eighteen or nine- 
teen years abroad, chiefly in England ; and when placed 
at laſt upon the throne of his fathers, his reign was 
ſhort; about twelve or thirteen years. In England, it is 


to be particularly remarked, he received a very liberal 


and ample education, being initiated, according to the 


faſhion 
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faſhion of the middle ages, into all the branches what- 
ever of learning, but from which, as it generally hap- 
pened, no great advancement was perhaps made in any 
of them; and the particular genius of this Prince, and 
indeed of the houſe of Stuart in general, however bril- 
liant and favourable to Letters, does not ſeem to have 
qualified him for very high atchievements. England 
and France, the ſcenes of his long captivity, were 
acquainted chiefly at that time with a learned Muſic, 
in which hiſtory leaves us in no doubt that he was well, 
if not ſingularly inſtructed; and for which, it ſhould 
poſſibly ſeem, his taſte and his labours were chiefly 


directed. From a Prince of this education, when at 


laſt conducted home to his own country, we can hardly 
look for an invention of plain, artleſs, tender, popular 
Songs, ſo very ſuperiour to what then probably prevailed 
in other countries, or have prevailed in any countries 
whatever, till this day. Kings have ſometimes been 
ſtyled Shepherds, but however juſtly the title may 
apply in other reſpects, the royal fituation certainly but 
little enables them to invent a paſtoral Muſic. In place 
of James being the inventor of theſe old Melodies we 
ſpeak of, and theſe Melodies being fince loſt or ſo far 
new moulded as to paſs in other names, very poſſibly 
they were the productions of thoſe Muſicians who were 
a the 
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the truer natives of the country, and preſerved, in great 

part, till this day; and all that we are to believe as 
coming from the Prince, and which undoubtedly was 
not ſmall, may have chiefly been foreign graces, refine- 
ments, intricacies, and accompaniments in Harmony, 
introduced by his authority, prevailing for ſome time 
after his reign, and then n into that oblivion in 
which they now remain. 


Taz evidences: from hiſtory are not ſmall. James 
is uniformly characteriſed as a learned Muſician. 
Boetius, Major, Fordun, Buchanan, when ſpeaking of 
him. as a. Muſician; employ. reſpectively the terms, 
heritiſſime, artificioſa. cantilena, perfectio artis, curi- 
os. From Boetius it appears that he brought the 
Organ, an Inſtrument that may be called he learned 
Inſtrument, into Scotland; and from Taſſoni, that he 
wrote Sacred Muſic; a Muſic, particularly in theſe 
times, very learned, and abounding in Harmony, not 


in Melody. 


Tas Muſic of James may thus poſſibly have been a 
foreign, learned, and temporary Style. That of the 
Italians, at the time it has been thought to borrow from 
James, about two hundred years after his death, was 

55 £1 then 
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then turning of itſelf towards Melody and Secular 
Muſic ; having formerly been in the hands chiefly of 
the Church, and cultivating Harmony, Canons, and 
Fugues. With reſpec to the Prince of Venoſa, although 
his Muſic be diftinguiſhed by a ſweet Modulation, yet 
its character ſeems ſettled by judges to be elegance, 
refinement, and ornament ; and, in theſe reſpects, very 
poſſibly, he occaſionally imitated James I. But theſe 
are features wide of the Muſic of Scotland. 


Taz Muſic of Wales and of Ireland, coming directly 
from the Celtic fountain, ſeem akin to that of the 
| Scottiſh Highlanders; the characteriſtics being irregu- 
 larity, wildneſs, and grief. Giraldus Cambrenſis, re- 
ferring to the Iriſh Inſtrumental Muſic, mentions a 
Modulatio velox ac præceps; meaning by this kind of 
Modulatio, 1 ſuppoſe, a precipitate and furious per- 
formance: a Muſic, moſt probably, of the Pibrach 
kind, although hiſtory leaves us in no doubt that the 
Iriſh had alſo a Harp-Muſic, and ſimilar, poſſibly, to 
the Luinig and Iarram of the Scottiſh Highlanders. 
The Muſic of Yales appears to be among the moſt 
ancient in our iſland; muſical Games and Conteſts being 
known in that corner, while elſewhere the Gregorian 
Chaunt prevailed alone. But what the ſame Giraldus 
Cambrenſis 
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Cambrenſis, who wrote in the twelfth century, fays of 
the Welſh finging i in parts, and the parts as numerous 
as the performers, ſhews, as Dr. Burney has remarked, 
a manifeſt ignorance of the ſubject ; eſpecially as, at 
chat time, ſuch a Muſic was unknown to the moſt re- 
fined nations upon the continent. 


Taz remaining ſpecies of Britiſh Muſic is the Eng- 
liſh, and a Muſic which it does not ſeem very eaſy to 
explain. The cauſes which have operated upon Eng- 
land have been various, and their agency hard to be 


told. The Engliſh have been a buſier people than the 


Scots; and conſequently have had leſs of popular Songs: 


it has even been remarked, that they .have had almoſt as 
few as the Turks, till the laſt century. Such remarks, 
however, have poſſibly their chief evidence in the ſilence 
of Hiſtory: a ſilence which is not to be wondered at, in 


times when the learned were employed chiefly upon a 


Muſic which the lower ranks, in ſo few caſes, have ever 


underſtood. Very probably we ſhould look upon the 


fine Muſic which was ſo long excluſively cultivated and 
introduced, according to Bede, fo early as the ſeventh 
century into Northumberland, muſical Miſſionaries be- 
ing at that time ſent thither from Rome, as ſuppreſſing 
and turning into oblivion that of the unlearned. Hence, 
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although remains of the popular Songs have been col- 
lected, they are now unknown to the peaſant, the great 
preſerver of rude, or rather of pathetic Melody. What 
popular Muſic has been in England, the Songs of Sir 
Topaz, Adam Bell, and many others, ſeems even to 
have been induſtriouſly forgotten. | 


In England, not only the higher, but the middle 
| ranks are rich; and riches begetting caprice, call for 
variety: foreigners are courted, and old foreigners muſt 
give place to new. The lower people have come to have 
little time for Muſic: employed either in labour, or in 
enjoying the plenty that labour has earned. The native 
Muſic has worn out. Over the whole land the tone 
of the people is in general aboye muſical pleaſure: Eng- 
liſhmen are born to action; they prefer the Play-houſe 
to the Opera: Handel, finding that he could not amuſe 
an Engliſh audience for a whole night with Muſic, was 
obliged to introduce a Plot into his Oratorios. Reſt- 
leſſneſs, indolence, vigour, ſoftneſs, generofity, and 


folly reign by turns; and in no ſtated order, in the 
| breaſts of n. 


Ir we POR back to the early times, tha taſte for Mu- 
> ſeems to have been much more general than now; 
and 
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Wales, left them at liberty in other parts, At len 
in the fourteenth century, the ſtate became more ſerious 
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and afterwards, the popular Muſic to have circumſcribed 


itſelf faſter in England, than in other countries. That 


it was more general in early times, there is no doubt 
of, from the long reign, from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century, of the Minſtrelſy of England: but that it was 
a fine Muſic, there is no ground to believe. Alfred, 
who, in the ninth age, is celebrated as a great performer 
and patron of the Art, is faid, in the diſguiſe of a Min- 


ſtrel, to have explored the Daniſh camp, and impoſed | 


upon the enemy ; but in place of this being a proof of 
his ſkill, as has been thought, more probably it ſhews 
that all Muſic was then nearly alike, and equally imper- 
fect. The great numbers and great licentiouſneſs of 
Minſtrels, could only proceed from the popularity of 
their craft; for all the enormities they practiſed were 
not enough to provoke their ſuppreſſion. The ſteps 


taken againſt them were gradual : in the firſt place, to 


confine their wickedneſs to certain times of the year, to 
Cheſter Fair, and other ſuch occaſions ; at which they 


might do what they pleaſed : a Minſtrel King next wag 
given them ; with the hope, poſſibly, that they would 


hearken better to an officer of their own order. The 


rude hand of Edward I., who ſuppreſſed the Bards in 
ength, 
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with them than ever, both in Engtand and France, 
Still they proſpered : the people loved them ; and in 
the fifteenth century, it has been traced by the learned, 
| that Minſtrels were incorporated, had falaries, and were 
g better paid than the clergy themſelves. The favour of 
Minſtrelſy was thus fluctuating, ſay Writers, both in 
England and France; that may have been true; but 
the fluctuation was owing to themſelves, lewd, ſhame- 
leſs} riotous, and depraved; and they were only ſup- 
preſſed at laſt, when patience was wearied out, and 
they could no * be borne. 


| Men while, the ſcience was going on; and had 
been taken up by other hands. Odington, in the thir- 
teenth century, by his learning, would have been re- 
ſpected in any age. Church Muſic early found its eſta- 


bliſhment in a nation, fo ſerious as the Engliſh ; ; and 5 


Organs were very general in Cathedrals and Abbeys in 
the end of the fourteenth century. Religion has always 
been a ſtriking object in England; and hence has reli- 
gious Muſic, from the firſt to the laſt, had a more 
ſteady character than any other in that country. The 
Oratorio has ſucceeded better than the Opera: in the 
ſervice of the Church there has appeared, from age to 
age, the ſoberneſs, the riches, and Van ſolemnity of the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh nation. The Choral Service was introduced, 


as already mentioned, fo early as the ſeventh century; 


a Service which, going at firſt ſome ſteps farther than 
the genius of the people could follow, became a ſubject 


of diſpute and of ridicule, or was, for a time, alto- 


gether ſuſpended ; till, in the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth, it received that undiſputed eſtabliſhment which 
it enjoys at this day. 


Azovr the beginning of the ſixteenth century, Har- 
mony was carrying to extreme in England, as every 
where elſe; but extremes often working their own 
reformation, the Madrigal opened a door of relief; and 
at . laſt, about the middle of the fame age, the reform- 
ation of Harmony being brought in by Tallis and Bird, 
Church Muſic was carried to the greateſt perfection it 
has reached in the iſland. Curious Singing, as it was 
called, a very intricate and elaborate Harmony, had 


prevailed and being attacked, and with good reaſon, 
by men of gravity and ſenſe, under the ſanction of 


government, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 


VI., at length gave way to plainneſs and grandeur, In 


the fame times, the Pſalmody of England made its 
appearance; ſoon after, that of France. The Verſion of 
the Pſalms, by Sternhold and Hopkins, however un- 

. propitious 
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propitious the Muſes, was an event of moment : for 
_ theſe Pſalms being adopted, and the ribaldry and im- 
moral Songs that formerly prevailed being laid afide, 
ſhewed the national bias, and muſt have bettered the 
national manners. Tunes were ſoon ſet, to the Palms, 
of a grave ſweet Melody, ſuppoſed to be the workman- 
ſhip of the firſt Muſicians of the age; and Harmonies 
were afterwards added. In the long reigns, and under 
the happy auſpices of Henry VIII., who both ſung and 
compoſed with ſkill, and of his daughter Elizabeth, 
who afforded a ſteady though a frugal patronage to 
Muſic, the Choral Service, in its renewed form, main- 
tained its ground at the Reformation, notwithſtanding 
every attack; and thus both the folemn Service of the 
Church, and its Liturgy, came in, nearly at the ſame 
time. Soon after, when the troubles aroſe, Muſic fled, 
as at the approach of a tempeſt; till at laſt, at the 
Reſtoration, bright days returning, the Liturgy, Choral 
Service, and Organ, were finally re-eſtabliſhed. The 
very ideas entertained about Muſic, mark the perverſion 
of thoſe horrible times. Milton, who in reality was 
charmed and enraptured with the Art, as appears from 
his Penſeroſo, ſet himſelf, in the rigour of his mind, 
to oppoſe the Service of the Choir. The Puritans, the 
very Antipodes of every thing that is fine, compared 

ones 2 | the 
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the Antiphony to the toſſing backwards and forwards 
of tennis-balls; and in the different Parts of Harmony, 
the laſt refinement of Muſic, William Prynne ſaw 
nothing but a concert of brute beaſts. 


Tus 8 of England have almoſt all of them 
tended to the Church. There cannot be produced one 


great Maſter, the late Dr. Arne excepted, who culti- 
vated Secular Muſic, and no other. Tallis, the greateſt 
Muſician of England, and who has been compared with 


Paleſtrina, compoſed only for the Church. Bird, 
indeed, who was a Church-Muſician alſo, and had a 


ſolemn majeſtic ſtyle, wrote Madrigals; and was the | 


firſt among the Engliſh to do ſo. The learned Morley, 
in the end of the fixteenth century, compoſed both 
Civil and Religious Muſic, but with inferior powers. 
Orlando Gibbons, who flouriſhed in the beginning of 


the ſeventeenth, Aldrich in the end of the ſame, and 
Blow and Purcell in the beginning of the preſent cen- 


tury, all ſhewed that their chief ſtrength lay in Reli- 


gious Muſic. The principal work of Dr. Boyce, who 


has ſucceeded to theſe two laſt, is Solomon, an Oratorio; 
though of an amorous as well as of a religious nature. 
Among the numerous foreigners who have reſided long 
in the country, Handel, the moſt illuſtrious, ſeems to 
have 
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have felt the air of England; betaking himſelf. for- 
mally, at laſt, to the Sacred Drama, as his ultimate 
a reſort. | 


Secular Muſic is difficult to trace in the Engliſh 
nation. Eccleſiaſtical ſeems to have reigned alone till 
the beginning. of the ſeventeenth century: for fifty 

years after that time, the Engliſh were meditating ſome- 
| thing of their own in the Secular Style, but with almoſt 
no ſucceſs; and for fifty years after that, the Italian 
was ſtruggling for admittance ; thought to be too light 
and gay at firſt ; but grave men themſelves beginning at 

length to be ſmitten with it, that kind of Muſic came 
to its height in the beginning of the preſent age. 
Secular Muſic thus flouriſhed in England later than any 
where in Europe; and about an hundred and fifty years 
after the Religious. This has been judiciouſly aſcribed 
by Sir John Hawkins, to there being no Schools for 
Muſic. but Cathedrals and Colleges; and it may be 
added, that this was not properly an omiſſion, either 
> by individuals or by the ſtate: the national taſte did not 

call for them. Religious Muſic has, in general, been 
the ſtyle of the country; and when the Secular aroſe, 
it took a tinge from it, and was grave: Inſtruments, 
particularly the Organ, having , 


IN 
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IN the preſent times, however, a revolution appears 


to have begun in favour of Secular Muſic; and brought 


on chiefly by Dr. Arne: a Compoſer, who has been 


held, by able judges, to be the firſt Secular Muſician in 


England. Of the learned Muſicians, he has been 
among the foremoſt to compole in the true Secular ſtyle 
of his country ; his Works, a few Symphonies for In- 
ſtruments excepted, conſiſting chiefly of Ballads and 


popular Songs, in his Operas, particularly in Artaxerxes, 


his capital work. His Songs pleaſe at once the learned 
and the unlearned, foreigners and natives. And while 
no one, it is ſaid, has underſtood the Engliſh ſtyle fo 
well, or has compoſed in it better, he has beſides been 
happy in forming an union of it with the Italian. 
Among many other recent Artiſts who have trod in the 
ſame path after Dr. Arne, the name of Fack/on may be 
particularly mentioned, though {till alive; that Com- 
poſer being eminently diſtinguiſhed in Vocal Muſic, as 

a learned, a very able, and an original Secular Muſician, 


His Secular Works, for he has compoſed alſo for the 


Church, conſiſt of Love-Elegies, and Songs for two, 


three, or four Voices in Concert. His ſingle Songs are 
in a taſte peculiar to himſelf, neither blending the Ita- 
lian with the Engliſh ſtyle, nor imitating that of the 


Scottiſh, like moſt of his contemporaries. His Airs are 
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held to be in the beſt ſtyle of ſentimental Engliſh Bal- 


lads, adorned with a oreater variety of tearned Harmo- 
nies, than have commonly been admitted into that kind 
of Muſic; many of them very tender and pathetie; 
from their delicacy and fineneſs, however, not always 
level to the common taſte. 


Taz Opera in England, as in Italy, appears to have 
been led on by Maſcarades, and by Songs and Cho- 
ruſſes between the Acts of Plays. Myſteries and Mora- 
lities had long prevailed; in which the Pariſh Clerks, 
the Muſicians of their day, had been the chief Actors. 
The Madrigal had declined in the reign of James I.; 
and Maſks, depending on a Fable and Scenery, and little 
on Muſic, were the great entertainments of his Court. 
The Opera appeared at laft in England, in the time of 
the Uſurpation, when the Play-houſe was ſhut ; and it 
ſhould ſeem, becauſe it was not known what an Opera 
was. It was not a Play; and that ſatisfied the times. 
At laſt, in the reign of Charles II. and conſiderably 
paſt the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the Opera 
appeared under its name. Till the arrival of Handel, 
however, in the beginning of the eighteenth, it did 
not reach a perfect ſtate; and with all advantages of 
poliſhed times, great Compoſers, and great Performers, 

it 
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it has not, till this day, taken any firm root in the 
iſland. 


NoveLTy at firſt gave fame to the Italian Opera, 
On its firſt appearance after the Reſtoration, it was 
ſaid to have the charms of a Syren ; but that Addiſon 
and Gay ruined it. Hiſtory is indeed ludicrous when 
talking ſo. For it tells us, that ſpeculative and unſkilled 
men overthrew giants. While the truth is, that the 
great body of the Engliſh nation, fitting in the ſhade, 
overthrew the Opera; and hold it down, in an over- 
thrown ſtate, at this hour. The Opera, in the mean 
while, retains her charms; and, calling in her turn 
-upon all England to furniſh audiences fit to behold her 
ae proves that the defect lies not with her. 


IND ERD, we rather wonder at the good reception of 
the Opera in England, and other countries of the 
North, where the native tongue was ſet aſide, or gro- 
teſquely admitted in part. At Hamburgh, the Reci- 
tative was in German, and the Air in Italian: in Eng- 
land, all was at firſt in Italian, and afterwards all tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh ; but which, like moſt tranſlations, 
could not be endured. While it ſeems true, that no 
language, except the Italian, can bear Recitative, and 

I+t-2 much 
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much leſs Air, the Italian itſelf, when paſſing into 
England and other countries, will always be felt by the 
people as a kind of inſult ; and an inſult of that nature, 
which generally meets with the ſevereſt of puniſhments, 
ridicule. 


_. Ir has appeared, how late it was till a taſte appeared 
in England. The reign of Charles II., fo recent as 
towards the end of the laſt century, was not favourable 
to good taſte of almoſt any kind: and Muſic, as Lord 
Shafteſbury has remarked, was not improved till after- 

wards, by an imitation of the Italian, though in the 

middle of wars. The Concert, that kind of Secular 

Muſic which ſeems moſt adapted to England, after 

having been preceded by ſome muſical meetings at 

Oxford, at laſt, in the year 1678, was introduced by 

Mr. Britton, a perſon of a very ingenious, honeſt, and 

liberal mind, by profeſſion a ſmall-coal man ; but in 
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eaſy circumſtances for that line of life; and under 
whoſe humble, but hoſpitable roof, it was ſheltered for 
upwards of thirty years. Such was the origin of the 
Engliſh Concert, in a ſtate that little prognoſticated its 
future ſucceſs; performed, as every body knows, in a 
| little hovel belonging to one Britton, as hiſtory has 
- undeſervedly ſtyled him. People of the firſt rank, 


however, 
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however, were known to crowd to his garret; and both 


Handel and Pepuſch to have aſſiſted at his Concerts. 


Tux taſte of England, however, after it had come: 
to maturity, bore the marks of great excellence. The 


Violin came into employment; and, at the ſame time, 


Vocal got a preference to Inſtrumental Muſic. Purcell, 
a man of very extenſive genius, and having the Italians 
in his eye, particularly Cariſſimi and Stradella, com- 


poſed the moſt elegant and pathetic Melodies that have 


been known in England. After all, entertainments of 


mere Muſic can only be occaſionally preſented to the 
Engliſh. When they fit at the Concert, they ſoon tire 
of mere Sounds : when they fit at the Opera, they ſoon 
loſe intereſt ;, and, beſides, feel the defects of their own 


tongue, or the difficulties of a foreign one: in the 


Play-houſe they are in their element; there they catch 


rapture; there they thunder. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
they muſt have entertainments of ſo looſe and optional 
a nature, as to permit them either to walk about, or to 


ſtand ſtill and hear, according as they prefer the one or 


the other mode of trifling. ence the number of 


Gardens, now and in former times ſo much. frequented; 


and which at length came to their perfection in Rane- 


lazh and V auxhall. 
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Tux tendency of the learned Muſicians, and of the 
higher ranks, has either been to Religious Muſic, or to 


'a ſecular, learned, ſhort Compoſition for Vocal Per- 


formance ; ſuch as two or three-part Songs, Catches, 
Canons, and Glees; of which the Engliſh have been at 
all times fond. The popular taſte, and which furniſhes 


not only a ſtrong contraſt to that both of the Scottiſh 


Highlands and Lowlands, but a ſtriking evidence of 


the difference of manners, has always been remark- 


ably bent to ſomething that is ſhort, regular, direct, 
and briſk in Muſic. The people of England are not 
born to ſadneſs and to tenderneſs in the Arts; moods of 


that ſort ſuit not with the blunt vigour and the high 


tone of the land. They indulge the gayer and ſmarter 


emotions; leaving it to other nations to hang over 
muſical entertainments, to be agitated with irregu- 
larities, and to weep at melancholy Songs. The pro- 


bability, however, is, that, in the earlier times, the 


Engliſh Muſic, as in all fimilar periods, was of a rude 
and mournful nature. Giraldus Cambrenſis mentions 


expreſſly a tarda "> moroſa Modulatio in the twelfth 


century; and wie 


poſſibly continued till near the 
Reformation. : 3 


Tux taſte of England for Muſic is ſo ſubordinate to 


other and greater objects, that more e affect it, 
5 | as 
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as to be intermitting, changeable, capricious, and 
crude; not that the natives want a paſſion for Muſic; 
for there, as in ſo many other caſes, they have been 
known to give the looſeſt rein to paſſion. Engliſh 
audiences have, at times, felt Italian ecſtaſy. Who 
has not read invectives againſt the Engliſh Public, 
Nobles, and Princes, for ſhameful degeneracy, careſſ- 
ing, and almoſt idolizing of Opera- ſingers in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century? Fifty thouſand pounds 
were ſubſcribed by a Royal Academy for the exhibition 
of Operas: Performers were received as ſuperiour 
Beings: parties, the moſt violent on earth, were formed 
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for or againſt particular Muſicians : the Academy was 


overturned to its foundation, in leſs than ten years after 

it was eſtabliſhed. When we hear of the impreſſion 

made by Handel upon an Engliſh audience—dead 

filence, reſpiration checked—we reſpect and admire 5 
their feelings: when we are told that an Engliſh lady, 


upon hearing the celebrated Farinelli ſing, exclaimed 


with rapture, One God, one Farinelli!”” we are 
ſhocked at the extravagance. In place of falling behind 
other nations, the Engliſh, addicted to. temporary 


phrenzies, can go, at times, beyond all others in the [ "1 
madneſs of Muſic. _ ; 1 


PERFORMERS 
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PERFORMERS in .England generally come from Italy 
and Germany. The natives have been celebrated for 
fine Voices, but not for grace, and elegance, and 
manner in Singing. The Germans appear to play the 
firſt part. Hence the popularity of loud Muſic and of 
Execution; like the taſte for tolling of Bells, from 
which England has been called the ringing iſland. 
That Handel reſided fifty years in this country, carried 
on, fora long time, a conteſt with the whole Nobility, 
raiſed Opera againſt Opera, gained the victory, and 
died worth twenty thouſand pounds, are proofs of the 
ſovereignty of German taſte. The ſeceſſion of the 
Nobles, like the rebellion of ſlaves againſt their maſters, 
proceeded, probably, more from a ſentiment of liberty 
than of taſte. Every one has heard of the ſublimity 
and unbounded invention of Handel ; but few, except 
the learned, of the tenderneſs and elegance of Buonon- 
cini, who ſerved the Public at the ſame time. Gemi- 
niani gathered fame indeed, but he left the true Italian 
taſte : his powers being more turned to ingenious Har- 
mony and Inſtrumental Compoſition, than to Dramatic 
Muſic. -—- . 


Tux Oratorio, which firſt STORE? in 1730, and 
which does not admit of Dance, Decoration, and 
; Dres, 
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J 


Dreſs, ſhews, eſpecially in the grand pieces of Handel, 
who brought it on after the Opera had run its race, 


the particular bias of the Engliſh taſte : ſomething reli- 


gious and ſolemn, ſomething of the /mplex ſanctaque 


Melodia, which was required in their Church Muſic, as 
appears from Spelman, ſo early as the eighth century, 


is neceſſary to make a laſting and national impreſſion. 
And now that impreſſion, ſays Sir John Hawkins, is 


over. The Muſic of the preſent day, ſays he, wants 


Harmony, is loud and noiſy: all Keys with. the leſſer 
Third are rejected as melancholy; mirthful Muſic is 


the taſte: Handel, Corelli, Geminiani, Purcell, made 
deep and laſting impreſſions, but every one forgets the 
Muſic of the laſt year. Such were the ſentiments of this 


Writer not ten years ago, and he has lived, as J ſup- 
poſe he is ſtill alive, to ſee a change taking place at the 


preſent hour: melancholy Muſic, and the leſſer Third, 


having now come into uſe, eſpecially in Chamber per- 


formance. And this revolution, like moſt others, ap- 
pears to have come from the Continent, chiefly from the 
Maſters in Germany. 8 


Au odd whom is mentioned, with an uncommon ad- 


miration, Giuſeppe Haydn of Vienna; the novelty and 
fertility. of whoſe genius, ſeeming. to have raiſed a kind 
: Ekk 
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of amazement in the muſical world. His reſources in 
Melody are ſaid to be almoſt infinite; and beſides that, 
he has attained to the moſt complete union of Melody 
and Harmony that perhaps has ever been reached. 
Many of the ſhorter Airs which he introduces into his 
pieces, have nearly the ſame Modulation; but yet, by 
the great variety of new and ingenious Melodies with 
which they are clothed, he has contrived to render them 
all different from one another, pleaſing and ſtriking. 
The uncommonnefs of his Modulations, in other caſes, 
his abrupt and unexpected ſtops upon Diſcords, the 
application of which he has greatly extended, if not 
invented, excite the happieſt diſorder and furprize. 
He prefents a conſtant ſucceſſion of new and beautiful 
paſſages and range of Modulation, where inferior Com- 
poſers are obliged to wire-draw and to repeat the fame 
again and again in different forms, till the hearer be 
tired of them; and in this it is faid his ſtrength lies. 
His works are exceedingly numerous ; and ſo many of 
them being in the Minor Mode, have contributed to 
bring it into its preſent practice. | 


From the appearance of ſuch Muficians as Haydn, 
we fee how hazardous it is to propheſy : men of talents 
__ rifing —— to bring on revolutions, and to 

5 preſent 
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preſent admirable novelties to the Public. - And this 
eſpecially may happen in the Muſic of England; where, 
although there are national and permanent characters, 
the Ballad, the Fugue, and the Solemn Styles, yet the 
whole of them are liable, upon occaſions, to be fuſ- 
pended, or to be modified, by innovation or caprice. 
Neither ſeems the cenſure of Sir John Hawkins, and 
of others, to be entirely juſt, when they blame the age 
for forgetting the Muſic of great Maſters that are gone; 
that being, for a time, almoſt unavoidable, from fach 
a prolific growth and vaſt importation of foreign Mufic, 


all of which muſt have its trial; but after that is over, | 1 
what only is excellent in the new, it is to be hoped, -. 
will be retained, and what 1s excellent in the old, wilt 4. +7 
again be recurred to, and be reſtored. N 3 WW: 
| | [ * | @ 3 W * | 
Coxnc now to a concluſion of this imperfe& view | 


of Britiſh Muſic, it may be remarked, that, while in 
England there can be counted ſeveral zras of Learning, 
the fate of Scotland has been different. Idleneſs and 
poverty, the moſt fatal of all human ills in a civilized 
ſtate of ſociety, had they been combined with arbitrary 
power (and it is difficult to ſhew they have not been ſo 
there), reigning from early times almoſt. till this day, 
have kept no ſmall part of that nation in a ſtate of 
rudeneſs and of illiberality. A black cloud of fana- 
FEI t. tcciſim, 
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ticiſm, charged with fire, hanging in their ſky, and 
often burſting over their heads, has converted civil. 
ſociety, in times that are paſt, and may convert it ſtill, 
in times that are to come, into a ſcene of malice and of 
blood. Yet the native genius of the people is not only 
vigorous and ardent, but, when eſcaping the preſſure of 
evil. circumſtances, ſuſceptible of the higheſt elegance 
and beauty. We have already ſpoken of thoſe charming 
Songs, which took their birth in happy intervals of 
peace, chiefly under the Jameſes ; in which times alſo: 
were to be ſeen a Choral Service and Organs in the 
Scottiſh Church. At length, after the happy union 
with a better country and a more humanized people, 
this troubled mixture has begun to. fine down; and. 
Scotland j is now enjoying her Auguſtan age. After ſuch. 
a tract of barbariſm and of agitation, mild Nature has 
emerged; and as formerly the Scottiſh literature was 
lower, ſo has it now riſen higher than in other coun- 
tries : for it ſeems to be acknowledged in Europe, that 
the men of letters who have appeared in Scotland in 
the preſent age, have, in the ſpheres in which they 
moved, borne away the palm of literary fame. 


Ir has a to be added, chat, to that fame hd 
in which the other great men of Scotland have ap- 
peared, it has been reſerved to produce the greateſt 
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ſecular Muſician in his line, in the Britiſh Iſlands, the 


late Earl of Kelly. In his Works, the fervidum inge- 


nium of his country burſts forth; and elegance is 


mingled with fire. From the ſingular ardour and im- 
petuoſity of his temperament, joined to his German 
education under the celebrated Stamitæ, and at a time 


when the German Overture or Symphony, conſiſting of 


a grand Chorus of Violins and Wind-inſtruments, was. 
in its higheſt vogue, this great Compoſer has employed: 


himſelf chiefly upon Syinphonies, but in a ſtyle peculiar: 
to himſelf. While others pleaſe and amuſe, it is his 
Province to rouſe, and almoſt to overſet, his hearer. 
Loudneſs, rapidity, enthuſiaſm, announce the Earl of: 
Kelly. His Harmonies are acknowledged to be accu- 
rate and ingenious ; admirably calculated for the effect 
in view, and diſcovering a thorough knowledge in Muſic.. 
From ſome ſpecimens which he has given, it appears 
that his talents were not limited to a fingle ſtyle; and 


which has made his admirers regret that he did not 


apply himſelf to a greater variety of ſubjects, He is 


ſaid to have compoſed only one Song; but that, an 
excellent one. What appears to haye been ſingularly: 


peculiar to this Muſician, is what may be called the: 


velocity of his talents:; by which he compoſed whole: 
Pieces of the moſt excellent Muſic in one night's time... 


Part: 
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Part of his Works is ſtill unpubliſhed; and not a little is 
probably loſt. Being always remarkably fond of a Con- 
cert of Wind-inftruments, whenever he met with a good 
band of them, he was ſeized with the fit of Compoſition, 
and wrote Pieces in the moment, which he gave away 
to the Performers, and never ſaw again; and theſe, in 
his own judgment, were the beſt he ever compoſed. 
From theſe views we have taken of Scottiſh Muſic in 
general, it ſeems to have appeared, that there are in 
one and the fame country, Symphonies or Harmonies 
that have been ſurpaſſed by few other nations; and 
popular Melodies that probably have been equalled by 
none. 


IN Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland, Muſic, 
in theſe times, makes little or no part in what is ac- 
counted a complete education; and the hiſtorian of | 
ſome future period, in which the general ſtudy may 

have extended itſelf to Muſic, as well as to ſeveral of 
the other Fine Arts, which at preſent it does not em- 
| brace, may have it to remark, that even the poliſhed 
and the learned circumſcribed themſelves, in our day, 
within narrower: limits than were obſerved upon the 
continent; and did not feel it as a literary reproach, 
that they knew ſo little of what foreigners knew fo 


much. 
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much. And not only this, but that Britain, compared | 
with itſelf, had ſuffered a contraction in the circle of | l| 
its letters. The fixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries b 
look already down upon the preſent, as wanting in the { 
Fine Arts. It is to be hoped that the ſtudy of Muſic i} 


in particular will revive; as nothing may help ſo much, — 


innocently to relax the people at large, and to diſpel ik | 
that reſerve and ſeverity, which, after all the refine- 1 
ment and liberality that have been attained, is ſtill not 2 0 | 
dificult to be ſeen upon the learned, and upon the. 1 
higher ranks themſelves. Hi 
I Leavs the Hiſtory of Muſic, as a repaſt unfiniſhed; l |- 
the events which I have ſo imperfectly accounted for, it 
and the fine enthuſiaſm which I have fo feebly diſplayed,, in 
exciting, rather than gratifying, the curioſity of my _ q ; 
own mind. Great objects, however, have been in our : | 
hands: for Muſic, next to Speech, is the principal Fine. ws 
Art of the human race. The character of nations, we. "I j 
can obſerve, which is fo generally over-ruled by cauſes 9 
ſuperiour to both, is often alſo ſtrongly tinctured by | 
their Songs: of all external differences, Muſic being 
frequently the moſt ftriking. Small occurrences can 
ſhew this. When Hannibal attempted to deceive the 
—__— 
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people of Tarentum in the night-time, he employed a 
ſtratagem not unworthy. of his own ingenuity. He 
cauſed the Roman March to be played. But in that 
he failed :—Tuba Romana, ſays Livy, inſcienter d 
Greco inflata, was the cauſe. The Roman ſoldiers, 
knowing that was not the manner of their March, 
ſuſpected an enemy. Had Hannibal imitated the Roman 
Dreſs in day-light, it is poſſible he would have. ſuc- 
ceeded better, than by imitating their Muſic in the dark. 


Ir has been endeavoured to view Muſic with impartial 
eyes; and now, looking back upon it from a diſtance, 
it is neceflary to guard againſt miſtaken concluſions, 
whether favourable or unfavourable to the Art. Inge- 
nious men have thought, that there was ſome poſitive 
character in Muſic, determining it to a particular fide : 
it favours, ſay they, the ſocial, the happy, and the 
virtuous paſſions. In no opinion would we be more 
prone to acquieſce. What anſwer, then, do we give? 
We fay, that men, when meeting for the purpoſes of 
ſociability and joy, naturally call for a Muſic corre- 
ſponding to the ſtate of their minds; and that herein 
is the principle of ſuch Muſic. When they meet for 
licentiouſneſs, the demand is for diſſolute Scngs. When 
they oppoſe, when they, fly from one another, when 

| "my 
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they cheriſh infernal hatred, we hear incantations ; 
| Sounds, that make the hair ſtand on end: we find 
Muſic. adapted to all purpoſes ; to Vice as well as to 
Virtue. © That Muſic was intended only to excite 
„ mirth,” ſays Sir John Hawkins, © is a notion moſt 
„ illiberal, and worthy only of the vulgar.” The 
ideas of this very learned and good man (for ſuch I 


conclude him to be, from his writings), are elegant and 


noble; yet I cannot relinquiſh the nirth of Muſic. 
It is-one of the gifts of the Art: the ancient Greek 
may have met Muſic for moral and ſentimental pur- 
poles, and the moderns may, at times, do the ſame; 


but ſtill Muſic, eſpecially. in modern ages, lays claim to 


the title of being, and indeed particularly ſo, the 
Mother of merriment and joy: and even when ſhe 


excites adncls and grief, it is the pleaſure of ſadneft 
and grief. 


Muc leſs can we enter into the notion of abſtract 
and cloſetted -men, who ſpeak of Imitation. Come 


forth, we lay, into the world, men of Theory, and 


join with us in turning to fact. We ſing: and aſk of 
you, What it is that we imitate in our Song? You ſay, 
Grief, But whenever we have been grieved, the Voice 


has been broken, ſhrill, grating, ſhocking, or alto- 
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gether ſmothered : in ſinging, our intention has been 


to fly from Grief, Leaving our cares and pains, we 
run to the Churches and Theatres, that we may eſcape 


ourſelves; and, caught up into the air, and placed at a 
divine entertainment, to hear celeſtial Muſic. You 
anſwer, that this Muſic never could affect us, unleſs it 
partook of real life; and we acknowledge this in part 
to be true; but contend, that it lifts up real life, and 
real men, to ſomething above them; and that it is this 


idea of ſomething above themſelves, which has immor- 


talized nations; and is the reaſon why we ſay that the 
Greeks and Italians have had a nobler taſte than all 
other people. a 


Bur, indeed, it is all the while expreſily acknow- 
ledged by the beſt writers on the ſubject, that Muſic is 
not only the leaſt imitative of the Fine Arts, but that 


it degenerates into its loweſt ſtage, when its object is 


Imitation. Sir John Hawkins, no friend to the Opera, 
juſtly remarks of Recitative itſelf, that its mimetic 
powers are very inconſiderable; and whatever charms it 
poſſeſſes, are abſolute and inherent. Dr. Burney, 
ſpeaking of certain authors, Gravina, Muratori, and 
others, complaining of the degeneracy of Italian Muſic, 
in ceafing to imitate nature and the paſſions, obſerves, 

6 | | | © that 
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of two very learned men in Muſic; and I cannot, in 
quoting their names for the laſt time, refrain from 
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that it were to be wiſhed, that the paſſions could be 
more frequently excited and expreſſed in our Muſic, 
than they are; but for copying Nature, it may be 


aſked, What is there in Nature for a Mufician to 
copy? Is there any fuch thing as a natural Mujic, 


except that of birds? And is that pleaſing, when 
imitated by an Agujari or a Le Brun? All Melodies, 
but the cries of Nature, are the productions of Art : 
the moſt ſimple, if formed upon the muſical Scale, 
or Gamut, are artificial ; for this Scale is unknown 
to all people in a ſtate of Nature.” Theſe are ideas 


acknowledging, that, although my general plan has 
little in common with theirs, and my particular opinions 
alſo ſometimes differ from what they have delivered, I 


| have, notwithſtanding, particularly in the hiſtory of 


the dark and middle ages, not unfrequently been obliged 
to their labours and hearkened to their judgment. No 
' modern nation, ſo far as I know, can boaſt of Writers, 
ſo learned almoſt upon any Science whatever, as they 


are upon Muſic. 


tation; and Muſicians, finding their account in grati- 
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Ir is, in fact, the vulgar, who have called for Imi- 
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fying them, have tried to imitate every thing; the 
ſeaſons of the year, the roaring of winds, cataracts of 

rivers, buzzing of flies, hopping of frogs. Handel 1 

himſelf had to let his audience Bear the Sun ſtand ſtill: N 

At moſt, this beauty is of a petty kind; and the Imi- = 
tator 1s hardly to a Muſician, what a Mimic is to an 
Actor upon the Stage. And yet the Mimic even has 
not real Nature before him, although he come nearer 
her: he gives a Caricatura. We may admire his Cari- 
catura ; but have never yet brought Mr. Garrick down 
to the level of Mr. Foote. But in the caſe of an Actor, 
we have tones and attitudes, above real life; we call 
out, indeed, that they are perfect Nature, hd we are 
impoſing upon ourſelves all the while: it is Nature 
perfectly beautified, that we ſee. Were real Nature 
tranſacted before an audience, they would all riſe from 
their ſeats, and go home. Yet both Tragedy and 
Comedy keep much cloſer to Nature, than Muſic ; and 
we ſhall never have a juſt idea of Muſic, unleſs we 
conceive it to be that engine which lifts men the higheſt 
up above Nature. The hiſtorian of Muſic, and of the 
| Fine Arts in general, goes with a line in his hand, 
b upon which he has degrees marked, from nation to 
nation, and from age to age; applying it, to diſcover 


the different heights to which each has riſen. 


Bur 
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Bur thoſe opinions concerning Muſic are ſtill more 
injudicious, which eſtimate its merit, independent of 
the ſtate of ſociety. The common idea entertained of 
human affairs is, that they are a ſeries of revolutions, | 
ariſe and a fall: and even admitting this to be true, 
which is ſo queſtionable, yet did we know only this 
much, we ſhould be ignorant of one half even of our 
own general hiſtory... Nations, indeed, may riſe and 
fall; but no riſe and no fall is like to another. What 
reſemblance is there, except of the moſt general kind, 
between the times of Pericles, Auguſtus, Leo, and 
Queen Anne? Different countries riſe in their turns to 
grandeur; but a different ſpirit and manners riſe with 
them. How vain, then, an abſtract compariſon of 
Ancient and Modern Muſic; and how abſurd, to blame 

the one for not reſembling the other! Modern Muſic, 
indeed, ſo ingenious, ſo delicate, and ſo difficult, ſeems 
to require more than mortal hands to execute it: the 
union of Poetry and Muſic is either totally cut off, or 
with the utmoſt difficulty maintained: Quinault was 

happy in Lulli; Dryden in Purcell; Metaſtaſio in 
Vinci. But Modern Muſic, notwithſtanding, is highly 
ſuited ta modern times: the ſpirit of our ages is of a : 
more refined and general kind; and does not, in the 


Arts, fix upon particular ſentiment and paſſion. . Above 
all, 
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all, this is the caſe in Religious Muſic, which only 
receives men of every rank, the great and the ſmall, to 
hear it. Modern ideas in Religion having become ſo 
pure and exalted, emotion is forbidden: ſerenity, and 
holineſs, and awe, ſtand by the altar. We kneel in the 
preſence of a Being, inexpreſſibly poſſeſſed of all per- 
fections: a deep and general reverence fills the heart: 
adoration reſtrains the foul. The Muſic ſays unto 
Paſſion, Be ſtill; and unto Enthuſiaſm, What art thou? 


How often have unthinking men talked of recalling 
Ancient Muſic, where Poetry was united to Song? If 
they do fo, let them bring back alſo Lycurgus, Solon, 
Numa, the Greeks and Romans, from the tomb ; and 
retire themſelves from the ſcene. On no other condition 
can Ancient Muſic be reſtored. It belongs not to the 
new world: is perfectly heterogeneous to every thing 
modern. Man, having changed his occupations and 
views, ſtands at a new poſt; and cannot be removed, 
but at peril. If, relinquiſhing this project as impracti- 
cable, they yet throw contempt upon Modern Muſic, 
may it be permitted to aſk, If they underſtand it; and 
'know, at leaſt, what effect it has had upon others, if 
it have had little upon themſelves? It is mere Sound, 
without words, ſay they; but even admitting this to be 

9 5 ſo, 
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ſo, Is mere Sound a thing of nought ? Does it not: 


place an image before you ? Do not you ſee it paſſing 
by ? its very ſpeechleſſneſs filling you with attention? 
NMumeris & Modis, ſay the ancients themſelves, leſs: 


acquainted with it, ineſft guædam tacita vis. Rail at 
Modern Muſic; but expect not to rail, without feeling 
her power, as your puniſhment. Smiling at your ſcorn, 


in place of anſwer, ſhe will call for experiment; and. 


be you ready to attend her. You hear her Melodies, 


and you are melted with feeling: you hear her Harmo- 
| nies, and you are overcome with reverence. Your 
frame is overſet. Look, next, to whole audiences | 
enraptured ; tears in every eye; thrillings through every 
nerve. Where have I fallen? will ſhe then aſk of you. 
Have I not excited all the feelings of the breaſt? Have 
I not overpowered the mind ; and the audience, unable 
to withſtand my charms, interrupted me with an uni 


verſal applauſe 7 


Tus admirable Tartini, in a part of his Work, 
which has drawn the notice of all after-writers, has 


recourſe to modern Recitative, to ſupport the fame of 
Ancient Muſic; and from which, the teſtimony he 
gives is equally favourable to both. He had been ſpeak- 
ing of the effects of Greek Muſic, as doubtful to ſome, 


becauſe 
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becauſe no remains of it have come down; but ſuch 
are the ancients, adds he, who give the accounts, that 
it is temerity itſelf to doubt. Plato and Ariſtotle 
need only be named: they make us bow the head, 
in reverence. Were you next to aſk, If ſuch things 
te be poſſible in Nature EE | frankly anſwer, Yes; for 
I myſelf was witneſs of them in many things which 
© have happened to me; and of which I ſhall only 
relate one. In the fourteenth year, if I be not 
ce -miſtiken, of the preſent century, in an Opera, 
„ that was performed at Ancona, there was, in the 
beginning of the third act, a line of the Recitative, 
t accompanied - with no other Inſtrument than a Baſs, 
& -whieh exeited not only in the hearers, but in us, 
* ho were Profeſſors, ſuch and ſo great an emotion of 
be mind, that, on account of a viſible change of colour, 
e ye all looked at one another in the face. The effect 
% produced, was not tears—I remember extremely 
e well, the words were expreſſive of wrath—but a 
« certain coldneſs and freezing of the blood, which 
ce actually threw the mind into diſorder. Thirteen 
ec times the Piece was repreſented , and there followed, 
4c univerſally, the ſame effet; of which, the profound 
4 filenee, wherewith the whole audience prepared 
44 themſelves to * the impreſſion, was a ſignal 
« that 


N 
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<« that went before. I was too young, to have ſo 
much thought as to preſerve a copy; and now I am 
«© prieved bs it. That the Compoſer, although an 
excellent one in his day, knew from rules, that ſuch 

an effect as this was to follow, I do not believe; but 
I believe, however, that, being a man of the beſt 
< taſte and ſoundeſt judgment, he was led on by good 
«© ſenſe and by the words; and had in that paſſage 
&* accidentally coincided with Nature. And hence 1 
c conclude, that, although an emotion may be begun, 
<« that is no ſecurity for its being continued and brought 
ce to an end. The fact is, that in ſmall movements, 
and for a ſhort time, Compoſers may often fortu- 
<« nately hit upon points of coincidence of this ſort. 
* But there is no rule or ſcience to do ſo, with cer- 
CL tainty, when one chuſes ; and much leſs to continue 
ce it, through many movements, and for any remark- | 
c able time; and this is what I think I can advance, 

c with certainty, on the hiſtory and poſſibility of the 
« effects produced by the ancient Modes.” The idea 
of Tartini, it may be remarked by the way, ſeems to 
have been, that real Nature is exceedingly difficult to a 
be expreſſed, and ſeldom is expreſſed; by far the 
greater part of a Compoſition being ſomething elſe. 

Mm m . 
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What that ſomething elſe is, remains ſtill to be ana- 
fel. 


Arz all, were it required to decide between the 


Muſic of the ancient and modern world, apart from the 
ſtate of ſociety, I ſhould, without heſitation, give the 
preference to Ancient Muſic. The intereſts of Virtue 


are the beſt interefts of men; for what can be more 


valuable in human life, than ſimplicity, temperance, 
and piety? And what ſatisfaction more noble, than to 
diffuſe theſe over a nation? The inſtitutions that 


favour them are the beſt of inſtitutions. In this view, 


we look with admiration at ancient. Greece ; and preſer 


its Muſic above all other. Among the ancients, . 


all the Fine Arts, leſs or more, according to their 
different capacities, had Virtue for their end. They 
came forward to the heart. Painting and Sculpture 
held out Nature in a virtuous form ; they clothed her 


with {imple beauty; and they gave her a noble and 
chaſte expreſſion. The Architect employed Proportion 
and Ornament, not only to excite Pleafing, but. 
ſolemn ideas. The Poet and Muſician were one: and 
they had only one object; to convey knowledge, and to 


inſpire goodneſs into the mind. It een paſt all doubt, 
| | chat 
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that both the Theory and Practice of Muſic are ex- 
ceedingly more perfect in modern times: yet ſtill we 


have at laſt to regret, that Muſic, from once having 
been the friend of Virtue, and the companion of Phi- 


loſophy; from once having been the Leſſon, has now 
become chiefly the Amuſement, of Mankind. 


WE 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Concerning the Muſic of the South Sea Iſlanders ; the | 
authentic Accounts of which, in Captain Cook's laſt 


JV. oyage, were not publ. iſhed, till after the Sheets of 
the foregoing Volume came from the Prefs, 


N page 277 of the foregoing Volume, it was re- 

lated, upon the faith of report, that the Muſical 
Scale in the South Sea lands, had, in this laſt Voyage, 
been noted, and found different from any yet known; 
but upon peruſing the Voyage itſelf, the only paſſage 
in it, which ſeems to confirm that report, gives us no 
particular information. All we meet with upon this 
point, is in the deſcription of the Friendly Iflands ; 
where, after mention is made of the Muſical Reeds in 
uſe there, it is added, that the natives © ſeem incapable 
« of playing my Muſic on them, that is diſtinguiſhable 
«© by our ears. It is needleſs to obſerve, that 
although we may pee conclude, that this Reed-Muſic 
did actually conſiſt of Notes with which we are un- 
acquainted, yet that we are not enabled, from ſuch an 
account as this, to form any gueſs about their nature. 


WUILE 
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Wulr there is ſuch a filence, however, with reſpect 
to this point, and indeed to every thing whatever that 
is accurate in Muſic, we have, in the ſame Voyage, 
general accounts of Dancing and Muſical Entertain- 
ments, highly deſerving of our notice; it appearing, 
that theſe Entertainments were not only more refined 
and magnificent than yet have been met with in the 
favage ſtate, but even ſuperior to what, from former 


Voyages, might have been expected in thoſe parts 


themſelves. The continued attention and wonder which 
theſe produced, was unavoidable; for no other objects 
preſented themſelves ſo often and ſo brilliantly, from 


the ſouth to the north extremities of the whole Pacific 
Sea; not only in the more fertile and ſmiling ſituations, 
but in thoſe where the ſoil and the climate were of the 
moſt ungenial kind. The Tſchutſki, on the utmoſt verge 
of Afia, doomed to perpetual cold, agreed with the feſtive 
inhabitants of the tropical iſlands, in making their 
approaches with Songs. At an entertainment in Ota- 
heite, the natives, it is ſaid, were fo abſorbed in the 
pleaſure which Muſic gave them, as to take not the 
leaſt notice of our people, when they entered the 
aſſembly. The Dances were every where performed 


with dexterity and grace: the Muſic was ſolemn, gentle, 


and tender: the whole entertainments regular and 
5 — grand. 
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grand. The European Voyagers, ſo cultivated and ſo 
refined, felt, in ſome inſtances, a ſenſe of inferiority. 


Or all the Arts to which theſe people have attained, 
Dancing and Muſic ſeem, by far, the higheſt advanced. 
They conſtitute the features-that are the moſt refined 
in their character. While ſuch was the caſe, while fo 
much ſplendour was paſſing before the eye and the ear, 
it is remarkable, that we have not one ſingle Note of 
the Muſic conſigned to writing. And yet, we are left 
in little doubt, that there was more than one perſon 


in that Voyage, qualified for the taſk. 

Tuls defect, however, can be accounted for from 
the particular objects of ſuch a valuable Voyage. The 
great purpoſe being Diſcoveries in Geography, it 
behoved, that other objets ſhould be either wholly 
ſet aſide, or partially taken up, according as opportunity 
offered, or as ideas happened to be conceived with reſpect 

On, to their importance. And after all, we have accounts 
of Muſic, which, however general and defective, are of 
ſuch value, as to give us reaſon to thank thoſe meri- 

torious and heroic Voyagers who have communicated 


chem. 


FROM 


From theſe accounts, the Mulic in the South Seas 


ſeems in general to be Vocal: Inſtruments appearing chiefly 


to be employed for the rythmical purpoſe of beating 


time. Mention indeed i is made of Muſical Reeds, con- 


fiſting of eight, nine, or ten pieces, placed parallel to 
each other, and having ſix Notes; but we have no 
farther account of the Muſic played upon theſe, than 
5 already taken notice of that it was not s diſtin- 

„ guiſhable by our ears; nor does it appear, that the 7 


were employed on the great public occaſions: from 
which it is probable they were confined to private or 


ſolitary performance. Flutes alio are deſcribed, having 


three Notes, and producing a pleaſing, yet ſimple 
Muſic ; but whether this Flute- Muſic was played alone, 


Or. was accompanied with the Voice in uniſon, as pro- 
bably was the caſe, we are not told. The Drum appears 


to have been the great public Inſtrument; and the 


principal people only performing upon it, ſhews the 


7 5 attention that they paid to Rythmus. Inſtruments im 
general appear to have been deſtined to rythmical 
purpoſes alone: inſomuch, that the natives took no 


notice of European Inſtruments themſelves; being much 
better pleaſed with the crack of a piſtol, than with the 
Notes of a French Horn. In more ordinary and private 


caſes, Time ſhould ſeem to have been marked, not by- 


Inſtruments, 
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Inſtruments, but by Geſtures: ſuch as beating with che 


hand upon the breaſt, or againſt the thigh ; and at ſea, 
with paddles upon the ſides of their canoes. Ard 
ſuch Geſtures ſeem always to have been employed in 
concert with Inſtruments, at their public feſtivities. 


By ſuch various means, the moſt exact Time was always 
obſerved, however numerous the Performers. Above 
an hundred Dancers acted as if they had been one 


machine : diſplaying a performance, which, it is faid, 
„ would have met with univerſal applauſe upon an Eu- 


<< ropean theatre.” Nothing, indeed, characterizes 


Savage Muſic, if we may give this name to that of the 
South Sea Iſlanders, more than an exact Concert of 


Time: to which it ſeems to have attained, by the ſureſt 


of all means, a conſtant practice and an accurate 


* 


diſcipline. 


Writs Inſtrumental Muſic is ſo limited, that of the 


Voice appears to be in no ſmall ſtate of refinement and 


power; being highly qualified, it is ſaid, to expreſs 


the ſolemn, the tender, and pathetic. In general, the 
Movement is low ; the Tones ſoit and ſoothing ; ; the 


Melody ſerious and grave. And we may gueſs at the 
reaſon why the Muſic is of this caſt. The ordinary life 


of theſe people 1 is a ſcene of amuſement. Pleaſure is 


their 


N 
n 


Aerni. 


require ſomething of an oppoſite kind : ſomething that 


will move, and even ſadden the heart. There is a call 
for ſeriouſneſs, ſolemnity, and grief. So very different 
is this ſituation of mankind, from that in which the 


bulk of men, immerſed in buſineſs, or employed in 


labour, fly to the public places for relaxation and ſport. 


While this is the general character, however, of the South 


Sea Melodies, we almoſt always read, that, although the 
Muſic in the beginning of the great feſtivities was ſlow, 
ſoft, and gentle, yet in the end it cloſed with the utmoſt 
poſſible harſhneſs and rapidity: having thus ſome reſem- 
| blance to a more boiſterous Muſic, that has been already 


deſcribed in its place—the Pibrachs of the Scottiſh 


gays - 


| Whar next draws our notice, is the Harmony, or 
Muſic-in-Parts, that is affirmed to take place in thoſe 


iſlands ; and to be ien both 1 in Inſtrumental and i in 
Vocal Muſic. 


— 


Tur Infirument:i is the Bamboo-reed, open at the tops 
* cloſed at the bottom by one of the joints. The 


Performers, by ſtriking theſe Reeds upon the ground, 
N. nn : Produce 
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their daily ſtudy; and Gaiety, the uſual ſtate of their 


minds. At their great entertainments they naturally 
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produce different Notes, according : to-' che different 
lengths'; the Notes of one elaſs of the Performers being: 
all of the baſs ſort, while thoſe of another ſingle Per- 
former . © @ tone as acute as the former were 
cc grave: the reſt of tke Band, in the mean while, 
ſinging a flow ſoft: air, whiek tempers the harſh Notes 
of the Inſtruments. Although we Had been aecuſtomed, 
tay the Voyagers, to hear the moſt perfect modulation 
of ſweet ſounds, yet we confeſſed the vaſt power and 
pleaſi ng effect of this fimple' Harmony. With reſpect 
FFV Harmony, the women, ſay they, divide: them- 
I ſelves into ſeveral parties; each of which fings o & 
1 * different * Kere“ "which makes:a a 1 Maſic.. 


| NoruiNG whatever ' raiſes more our Caray! and 
lives it fo unſatisfied, as theſe accounts. w wou 
have wiſhed to know particularly, what. was this Har- 
mony of the Reed Muſie; but which, from the acounts, 
ſeems only- to have been- that of Octaves: and; above 
all, what were the partieular Keys, and" in tate 
number, that the women ſung upon. Without know- 
ing this, we know almoſt nothing. I entertain, indeed, 
ſome douhts abeut this laſt fack- That ſeveral Parties 
7 3 ling on different Keys, ſuch as we under 
1 ſtand _— nn without notation or 
A 19855 9b i 3 1 a | ; Z at 
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at leaſt without many rehearſals, and VIEW previous 
ſtudy and {kill. And yet there is fome reaſon to think 
this may have been the caſe. T he Editor, in a Note, 
aſſerts almoſt as much, upon the private authority of 
ſome of the gentlemen of that Voyage that, in the 


« Friendly Iſlands, their performances were ſtudied 
before they were exhibited in public : that they had 


Cc 


B 


5 


A 


an idea of different Notes being uſeful in Harmony 
„ and that in Chorus Songs they not only produced 


& Octaves to each other, according to their different 


4 


* 


ſpecies of Voice, but fell 12 Concords, ſuch as were 
<« not diſagreeable to the ear. Such is the myſterious 
ſtate of this matter. We cannot doubt that Harmony 


muſt have been invented in all ſituations whatever, from 


caſually lighting upon Concords, and groping about for 


others; and may have ariſen here, as well as elſewhere, 


from ſuch beginnings: but ſtill theſe accounts of Har- 


mony among the South Sea Iſlanders, ſeem hardly com- 


patible with their hiſtory in many other reſpects. Vet, 
after all, we muſt admit, upon the faith of the Voyagers, 
that Harmony exiſts; in ſome degree, among theſe 


people, and poſſibly a conſiderable one: a circumſtance 


which throws luſtre upon them, compared with many 


other nations, ſo much farther advanced in the other 
arts of civilization. Ll i 1 
| Nnna. | Bes1vss 
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Basipns Melody and Harmony, expreſs mention is 
n of Recitative; and that ſaid to have been truly 
muſical. ' Sentences were often, at the public entertain- 
ments, recited in a mufical tone; the Performers ex- 
poſtulated i in a kind of Stanza or Recitative; and were 
found, on ſome occaſions, to deliver thetnfclrie- « with 


© an air ſo graceful, as ods put to the bluſh our 
ITY ES. moſt applauded: Performers.” 


Music of every kihd ſeems always to have been ac- 
| companied here with Poetry or Words; for although 
the term Air is ſometimes uſed, there is no reaſon to 
think that Muſic was ever in a ſtate disjoined from 
Poetry. The Dances and Muſic, however ſtriking, do 
not appear to have taken the attention of the natives off 
from the Words. We did not underſtand what was 
1 ſpoken,” ſay the Voyagers, «© which was a great toſs: 
4 for the ſpectators ſeemed as much ſtruck with that, as 
« with the motions.” 
Soon are the great Entertainments in the South Sea 
| Iſlands ; ; of a dramatic kind ; and conſiſting of Muſic, 
Dance, and Poetry, united. Beſides the numerous 
body of Performers, compoſed of Dancers, Singers, 
and Reciters, divided into bands, there is a Chorus 
| 8 mentioned, 
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mentioned, conſiſting ſometimes of ſeventy Performers; 
occupying the middle ſpace, and directed by a leader. 
Four great Dances, as they are called, of this kind, 

are deſcribed following one another, with the Chiefs at 
their head, and laſting from eleven till three o clock of 
the day. And in theſe, it is ſaid, that not only the 
ſtricteſt regularity and concert took place over the 
whole, but a gracefulneſs and eaſe not to be deſcribed. 


YET we leave this ſhining theatre of the ſavage 
world, without having as yet received ſufficient inform- 


ation concerning it. We are much indebted to thoſe - 
Voyagers, who have furniſhed us with the above 


accounts; but we look till for more perfect light, from 


others, who, from like generous motives, may yet 


viſit thoſe diſtant regions of the earth. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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